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FOREWORD 


ITicrc have not liccn wanting critics of public education who note 
witli concern tendencies that they observe in American public educa- 
tion to lie patterned upon big business organisations with a dis- 
regard for the differences in objectives in business and In education. 
These critics contend that this tendency is harmful in that it dc- 
j>cr.wnali/.es education and tends to lose sight of the major concerns 
of education- -concern fur the welfare of the individual and concern 
for the common go»Kl. 

W'lialevcr the tiegrcc of validiiy of these criticisms, it is gratifying 
U) present a l«iok on educational administration that hy title and 
content keeps its focvis ujn/in U'lih of these major concerns. Profesmr 
Yeager h,js written a Isook solidly btutomed upon a sound educa- 
tional philust'f'hy. broad scholarship, and authoritative faniiliariiy 
with the problems of scluifd atlministration in our society. 

'I'hc rciuler will note with interest the titles and content of certain 
chapters not gcncr.illy loumi in hxiks c.-n .aclmmisi ration— e.g^i 
‘“(itiitlance as an Adjustment Service.” “Psychiatric and Oinical 
PrixTedurcs and Research,” “Prol>!cros of S<Kaal and Personality Ad- 
jusimcm,” and the like. 

While the lxK»k is primarily intended for pros[iectivc and practic- 
ing sehfxil administrators, much <>f its content might well Isc read by 
.'inyonc concerncrl with ctlucation cither m a professional c.i|>acity tM* 
as a citiycn. Roth professional educators and lay persons will pro6s 
from reading it. 


H. H. Remnutrs 





PREFACE 


Most significant of all movements in education is the broadened 
conception of the school’s res{x»nsibiiity for adequate preparation of 
children and youth for full participation in stx-iai and economic life 
according to the American way of living. No longer are the school's 
functions confined to the four walls of the ckssrtxim in which the 
child's intellectual progress is the principal go.il. Education is now 
concerned with the growth and development of the whole child, his 
physical, mental, mor.ii, siK'iai, emotional, and spiritual n.iture. In* 
deed, one should not think of each of these sexcrai natures as a 
thing apart. The concept of the integrated |)ersonahty contemplates 
a maturing pnxess in which c.v,h asjnrct is meshed into the com- 
plctcii whole. 

1‘hc child is a living creature, puls.ifing in a larger world, the 
home, the community, the group Itfc; he is even now a citizen of 
the world. Me must tw taught to live as these cnvirofimcnts arc 
manifested to him. To this end he must develop fKitcoiialities in 
many directions; and in becoming a rich and m.my-sidcd individual 
he nerds an eilucation .ind understanding of greatly aiUrgcd scope 
and vision. Potentialities dormant or pcrh.ips undiscovered must be 
dcvclo|Kd in him to meet the larger coocqit. Here is the opptxrtuaity 
for a great fixipcrativc cnierpri.M: for ptilsiic school leadership. 

The development of a<fe<]uaic educ.ntooal services to meet the 
needs of hoys .uui girls along these lines is now conceded to be a 
principal function of educational atlministration, and has hern desig> 
nated as the pupil j>ers«nnrl function. .In this respect it contrasts 
with a parallel function in educational administration designated as 
the staff (Personnel function. 

It is the purpose of this book to cmnprehend the nature and scqje 
of (he piq)il i^iersonncl services as an essential administrative funo 
tkm. Tltis 1$ « professional task of a high order, requmng i^>edali«ed 
types of services under trained pcrstmnel in ordtf that ^ larger 

ivit . 




xvili 

purposes q£ education may be better realized and ouniddie child 
welfare may result. 

The scope of the pupil personnel services and their administration 
herein discussed are greatly bnudened over carher and narrow con- 
cepts oi the pupil personnel function. At the outset it is essential to 
understand its nature and social basis, comprehended within a hutng 
educational philosophy of childhocxl and )*outh as set foith in carher 
paragraphs. The first task of the school is <o enroll and keep m 
schfxd all children of school age. There arc many pioblems of ad- 
mission, classification, and promotion not only of the pupil who 
makes ‘‘normal schtxil progress" but espcxinliy of those who aie in 
any manner exceptional. The centr.il philosophy of the whole texr 
is geared to tiie continuous pupikgrowth concept. 

As a broad and satisfying educational program is now’ adapted to 
these children of such \ arsing capaciiics and concerns, numerous 
problems in facilitating growth, ad|UMmctit, and articulatutn must 
be met and solved and prcKcdures developed. 'Fhc scluxtl orgaiii/a- 
tion IS the framework within which the child develops. All relevant 
services should be made avaiLihle to .std m that development. Of 
great significance tv the organi/ttion and administration of those 
adjustive and evaluative servugs which are essennal (o the mitiira' 
tion process. These include m*part the scluxil envtroninent. srh(K>! 
control, the health program, the guidance setvKc, clmical pro- 
cedures, and the evaluatiun prr>gr.itn. In all of these services the 
ben avaiiahte piacticc in recording and rcpoiitiig each pupils prt'g- 
rest should be an essential charactcrmic. 

Hie outcewne of die pupil |fcr«mncl sen ices and their admmtstia- 
Qon is the adequate social and pcnion.ihty adjustment and m.irura> 
tioQ of each individual youth as he cnitrs into full and complete 
membership in varying sot*i.il groups. Not only are the home and 
community essential to this process but they in tuin contribute im- 
measurably to the outcome. As each youth leaves schord, he must 
become a contributing member ctf society fined adecjuatcly to the 
aocial wh<^ and an essemiat part of it. This is a cooperative task and 
iovtdvea educational leadership at many turns. 

Hie text cicMes with a discussion of the relationships whkh desir* 
idde school osganizatiott bears to the pupil personnel servicesi 
Finally, priactples of organizing the pupil yiersonnel functhm are 
and apfdied to adiocd systems under varying conditioiis. 



preface 

le it the hope of the author that he mxf coiitrU>ute to a niore whcAe* 
tome educational program for diildh^ and youth. 

In writmg this book, the author deures to acknowledge many 
valuable suggestions received from writers in the field. These are 
too numerous to mention speciftcaily. Especially is he indebted to 
his many students who have contrtbutt^ throuj^t materials and 
ideas. Suggestams have been recnvrd from friends and associates. 
Acknowledgment is made to numerous pubbsbers of textbooks and 
magaxines who }icrmittc<l qwitations from their pubhcatioas. These 
arc indicated m the txxly of the text. FinalK, thanks are due to the 
author's wife, ui whom the ixiok is dedicated, for stimubting en* 
couragement. Whatever sliurtcomings the bixik pouevses arc entirely 
hi$ ow n. 

W. A. Y. 

Pitishur^h, Penn « \ It anta 




PART I 


The Nature and Social Basis 
of the 

Pupil Personnel Function 




CHAPTER I 


Social and Educational Status 
of Childhood and Youth 


THE approach ro the proper administration of the 
pttpU [tersonncl is a full and complete understanding of the social 
and educational status of childhoexl and youth. The lifeblood of a 
democratic stKiety is a sound educational system, free to all, in which 
the rights of every child arc recognized and adet^uatc opportunity is 
given to the develo|>mcnt of his individual capacities in accordance 
with his needs, interests, and inlxtrn abilities. Social attitudes toward 
the child affect in no small tlegrcc the fulfillment of these rights. 
The attitudes must lie undcrslooil in their proper perspectives. All 
must be in accord with sound educational objectives. It is the purpose 
of this cliapter to create the setting tor cfTective pupil perspnnei ad- 
ministration in the light of these approaches. 

EuucATioN ,\s A Fvnctiox of Gtn’ERNMSvr IN A Dcmoc».acy 

Thf Nature of Democracy, Demixracy in America was horn un- 
der drcum-Manccs of great political, ect>nomic, and social stresa. ■ 
Escape from conditions which tlicy found difficult to endure, or the 
hope of better thing.s abroad prompted the founders of America, «ir 
forefathers, to seek new homes in a ncw^nwwld. Removed from d»t 
restraints of more stable governments, new governments had to be 
formed and new idcab molded to suit new, evtdving {sattems. The 
tmpridts of vaped racial and social Mocks and the trtnlitioosof Jtta^ 
cuhures checkered the pre^ms of tlte new social order about to ^ 
iormed. 

^ jDeoiocfncymcQucdved under tlMiseconditkms has become 
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AdmutUaretion and the 

sodjd principle. Its ideas and ideals have left their imprestHoais upon 
the earlier periods of our history and have bei::Ofne the warp and 
woof of American social thinking. Democracy then may be said to 
be a way of social living. The democratic process enables each one 
of us to develop his {Xirsonality in the light of these American ideals^ 
and to attain a full measure of individual, family, and group develop- 
ment through the protection of freedoms and rights guaranteed him 
by tradition and legal procedure, f lowev^r, to attain this develt^ 
ment, the individual must fulitll his due res{X>nsihility to the group 
and to the government which he selects. The function of the state is 
to serve Utc interests of all the people who comjwsc it. ITiat democ- 
racy may be sa>d to serve best wherein a proper balance is achieved 
betW'ecn the personality of the individual and the state of which he 
is an integral part. 

Education in a Democracy. For the preservation of <lemocracy 
and for the creation of a suitable environment for the growth and 
perpetuation of democratic principles, education in die United States 
may be said to have been instituted. As the physical races must be re- 
produced, so the social and cultural prrKcss must l)e recreated. In 
fact some writers speak of education as wKial rcprfKluctiun. With 
education “one generation can stand upon the shoulders of its prede- 
cessor.” With education racial and culiur.-ti progress can he reason- 
ably assured, democratic institutions rci«>n.'.bly preserved and en- 
hanced, and the rights of individuals, famdics, and other groups 
reasonably maintained. Such is the spirit of cduattion in a democ- 
racy. 

Yet education conceived in this sense is a far broader term than 
schooling, that is, the formal education commonly provided in a 
school. Indeed, if one considers man’s entire cx{>cricncc toward social 
betterment since the dawn of time, the school, more particularly the 
public school, has not had a particularly brge port in his advance- 
ment. Other institutions, such as the home, the church, and com- 
munity aaivities of all kinds, have played and are playing an 
enormous part in the eduoational process. More recently the moving 
piaure, the radio, the newspaper, the magazine, and other cultural- 
social agencies have iniluenccd the American mind to an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

The ittudmt of education then ^uld have an awareoett of the 
tcopc and variety of educational ii^ttences in American socUt life* 



Sociattmd ^ 

The learning processes of the child may he sul^ect to a cooftaJxt 
bombardment of experiences during his waking hours, which mold 
or counteract unformed or previously formed experiences. Whatever 
wc are may be said to be the sum total of our experiences, good* bad, 
or indifferent. 

The Place and Function of the Public School. The ptibiic schotd 
ii America’s peculiar contribution to the cause, cominuance, and 
preservation of democracy. Wherever in colonial or early national life 
the public school appeared, its establishment and continued existence 
and support were predicatc<! u{H>n democratic principles. Systems df 
state eduuition were esc.ibhsbed in luirmony with this great ideal. 
To the average American, education is assexiuted only with the 
public $ch(X)!. This he vupfxirts; to it he sends his children willingly, 
although he knows that .» {X'n.ilty will be enacted if he fails to do so; 
to it he looks {or such educational leadership .is his community may 
exert. 

Although the public school is but one of m.'iny influential insiitu* 
tions, it performs for society a i!nt«|ue functkui. This function is one 
of formal education in contrast with the incidental educadnnal 
nature of other .soci.il institutions. Thus, the public school may be 
stiid U) Ik an educational supplement for all childhood designed to 
perform those tasks which no other «xial institution is performing 
or which arc iKing jserfortned inadapuucly. Since dcmocradc society 
tends to Ik dvnamic, the school must be ready to assume desirable 
cductitional funciiun.s which have Itecn abandoned by other social 
institutions, anti to inaugurate new aciisitics .is conditions ret)uire 
which may in time Ik assumed by other social institutions or ab* 
SorlKd by a new ei!uiation.d process. 

The public school then has Ixcn conceived as fund-amental to the 
democratic state. Its pur|K>scs have expanded and receded with the 
needs of the democratic state and community life through the genera* 
tions. that our citizens u‘i>h for their children u-hich may be in 
harmony with democratic principles and ijfesds and are not otherwise 
adequtuely protided in the social order should be the u>or^ of the 
public school. Thus, the cause of dcmtxracy is the cause of public 
educiition-*<ach is essential to the other. l*he strength of one is the 
strength of the other, as the weakness of one is the weakness of the 
other. If eternal vigilance is the price we pay for liberty, no less is 
this statement true of the cause the public schotd. 
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Smr tmiLoegiJUsptmsiMUy /or EdttaOhn* By 
the Consdtittioii of the United States and numerous court ocdlioni 
and oommoQ acceptance) public educatkm i$ a function of tateh stat^ 
which must provide every child with an educaticmal e^portunhy. 
Pubbc education must be conceived as a service to the community 
ior the benefit and welfare of the state. Although the individual may 
receive this bencHt as a free gift, many courts have ruled that to at* 
tend a public school is a duty and not a ]^rtvilege. The implications 
of this principle arc of much importance in pupil personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The provision for education, with its control and support, rests 
primarily upon the state legislature. Under its constitution, all that 
the state desires for its children is here resident. Tltc legislature de- 
termines the minimum educational program, creates or employs 
agencies to carry out its educational {solicies, and authorizes local 
units to organize and m.tintain schfx»ls in its behalf, (.oimplcte 
authority is vested in the legislature over the agencies it creates. At 
the same time, it acts through these agencies, which it clothes with 
sufficient powers to achieve the ends sought. 

The loc.ll unit legally provided to administer public education 
generally through the United States is the school district. It is a crea- 
ture of the legislature and such enjoys the jsowers and funaions 
which may be delegated to it. These powers are intended to provide 
the means whereby the people may accomplish adctpiatcly the tasks 
essential to the operation of the public schools. Under the constitu- 
tion and the legislature, these powers may be vested in (i) the local 
clecUH'ate, (a) various officials or persons associated with the conduct 
of the schcxiis, and (3) specified powers and duties permitted or 
denied to the school district. 

Local school organizatkm with some measure of state control has 
proved to be the best means of protecting the democratic nature oi 
ptd}lic education. Here parents can participate effectively in the op- 
eration c^ the schools, die local educational authority Ixnng the agent 
of the community as wclf as of the state. Ideally, education should be 
divorced from local partijsan political dcanination. Each unit shouid 
qperate in a sodatty toherent area large enough to provide tot a 
synem of education sulhcient 10 meet the needs, interests, and denres 
o£ the pecqple for their children during duar pre-adult years. The 
e^itc^tidaai function should rittend to adults as welh so that, die 
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u> greater aodaicffidency. 

The local tmic o£ organiaatioa is ondeigohig ngnificaat tccM^. 
tkrvdim in laaoy states. Every effort is being made to organize a 
unit which will be of sufiicient tcapc and size to provide adequate 
educational oppcntunities for alL 

The Fedend Government and Education. l>eq>ice the fact that no 
mention of education is to be found in the fdkral Constkutbn, the 
federal government has fKirticipated in American eduonion to a; 
marked degree. For a century and a half it has followed almost coa> 
sistently the policy of encouraging the several states to develop their 
educational systems, acknowledging at the same time no direct re» 
sponsibility for education. During the years this encouragonoit has 
taken the forms of (i) grants of land, (2) grants of money toe 
special types of education, notably in the vocatbnal field, (3) 
maintenance of cert.iin types of schools and colleges for spcciaUz^ 
training, as West Point and Annapolis, (4) maintenance of schook 
in the District of Columbia, the territories, and for the Indians, and 
(5) the United States Office of Education. 

Recently, the federal government has entered into a tnoie direct 
relationship to education. Federal funds have been expeitded 
construaing school buildings, beautif>’ing school grounds, estabtish> 
ing school lunch programs, providing funds to ke^ financially 
distressed school systems in operation, guaranteeing minimum cdu> 
cational opfx>itunity to all children, and prov’iding vocational op- 
portunities for many youth. In addition to these advantages of federal 
support, attention should be called to the far>reaching benefits ten* 
dered by national organizations and foundations engaged in re^ 
search, educational services, and support. 

The benefits of these federal services are ultimately fek by every 
schoed child, although they were primarily intended to insure 
adequate educational opponimity for less fortunate children. The 
problem in federal participation is how toltmumain a prt^ser babnoe 
in rcUtkm to state and local comrtd while attempting to locum 
echicaciiooal oppoitunity. 

SoctAJL Amrunis Towaan the Chius 

One interested in' adminisiering die pupil percooiid fvimion 
4 muld have an uodenoaading of social actinides toward the chil^ 
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bodi past and pftsent. In fact many present-day attitudes toward 
diiid life have their roots deep in the past Until within the past fifty 
yean^ the history of child life has been strangely neglected by most, if 
indeed not ail, of the historians of human experience. This fact is 
most significant, for in striking contrast to the higher regard in 
which modern society holds its children, societies of earlier years 
held an equivalent lack of regard. The more w'holcsome attitudes 
toward childhood correspond quite acciiratcly with the history of 
the rise of humanitarianism, morality, justice, order, and civiliza- 
tion in its best sense. I'kis section will sketch briefiy the nature of 
these attitudes. 

Pre-Christian Conception. “To increase, to multiply, anti to re- 
plenish the earth,” the Biblical command to the early Jewish people, 
found literal fulfillment in the brge f.-imilics of the pre-tihristian 
era. A high birth rate and ettrresponding high death r.iic, csjKxially 
among little children, laitl emphasis upon the survival of the fittest. 
As races grew in numbers, there tame about many migratitms of 
peoples, ow'ing largely to the fluctuating fiK>d supply and endless 
wars for territory and aggrandizement. L'mlcr such comfitions it is 
natural to assume that the continuous struggle for hare existence sub- 
ordinated any humanitarian conception of childhood to racial sur- 
vival. ' < 

Social practices affecting children took many fttrms. Some form 
of infanticide Itas been prevalent in every .age and under all forms 
of civilization, being conditioned not only by the economic struggle 
but also by taboos and tradition. Seemingly, the female child suf- 
fered most. Human sacrifice and cannibalism arc closely related to 
infanticide. Mutilation and abuse of children has been common 
among many peoples. Many countries and ages have permitted the 
punishment and mutilation, even death, of chihlrcn for their par- 
ents’ or families’ crimes. Slavery of children can be traced tivcr long 
periods of time. Industrial slavery may at its worst reveal a far more 
depraved and corrupt society than chattel slavery. The economic 
order of a people seemed to make its children economically useful. 
Some exceptions to these practices arc to lie found in the upper and 
middle classes where childhood was treated w'ith greater respect. 

The Christian Concept. The most leavening force in ail history 
in regard to childhood has been the Christian conce|n. Perhaps the 
grettest appeal of Jesus centers around His infant birth, which we 
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have solemnized in our Christmas. He taught the {amily life con* 
cept; the Fatherhood o£ God, the brotherhood o( nun, and the 
sanctity o£ childhood. To enter into the Kjngdtm as a little chUd 
introduced a new conception of humility and social relationship un> 
taught before His day. All through the ages, the Christian concept 
has been slowly spread by means of the missionary spirit. Modem 
education as a great srxial force has been profoundly induenced 
by it. 

Naturalism in Education. The wretched economic and soda! 
conditions of the eighteenth century and aftor, and the conflicting 
educational panaceas which were ofTcred as a means of solution, 
were darilied through the remarkable contribution of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ( 17I2-'I77S). He revolted against the severe discipline of 
his day, the ptKirly suited methods of instruction, the pitiful condi* 
tions surrounding childhood, and society’s apathy toward them. Re- 
vealing the influence of John I/kUc (1632-1704), he emphasized the 
importance of the natural develojimcnt of die child and contended 
that the three great teachers of man were nature, man, and experi- 
ence, and that the sccon<l and third tended to destroy the value of 
the first. He urged that nature shtaild develop the child’s body and 
character proficrly, that at eighteen, with his plan, a boy would still 
Ik natural and unspoiled by the social, artificial life about him. 

Rousseau had many followers who develofied the various aigieas 
of his philosophy. The influence of these thinkers and their ideas 
can be dehniicly traced in the social, psychological, economic, and 
moral uplift of chihlhorHi. There was now to be a new estimate of 
the value of child life. These principles were written into statutes in 
the form of child labor legislation and became the basis of state 
systems of education, compulsory schiKil attendance, care of the poor 
and the handicapfied ciiild. and health and medical inspection; they 
have profoundly influenced the philosophy and practice of educa- 
tion. 

Modem Attitudes. The complexity of fhoderu society with its vast 
scxial and economic changes has made the adjustment of the diUd 
to his environment seemingly a greater task for education. Perhaps 
never before in the history of the world has a higher va^ue bem 
placed up<m child life than during the twentieth century. We have 
seen how the roots of this marked change in childhood values may 
be found in the Christian conM^pt and in the contributions oi Rous* 
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scan; they are also ap[»onat in I^rstalozri, HerlMurt, Froebe^ LutJberf 
and many mhers. There arose at the turn of the century an indi* 
nidual who sensed this complexity of modern social and economic 
life and the enormous problems confronting the child in his adjust- 
ment to it. John Dewey ) discovered that dte child ha% 

in reality, a life of his own to live, that perhaps the best assistance we 
can give him in making his adjustments is to seek to enable him to 
lis'c adequately the life he is now living. 

Desvey may be said to have thus thought out and stated a new 
educational philosophy, suited to changed and changing conditions. 
This philosophy, both theoretical and experimental, has given new 
meaning to both the psychology and the sociology of education and 
die relation of childhooti to it. Dewey gave to education a practical 
content along scientific and industrial lines, and has sought to inter- 
pret to the child the new social and industrial conditions of modern 
society by connecting the activities of the school closely with those of 
the community. 

Other individuals and movements h.ivc hcl{x;d to ebrify this 
modern attitude toward chtidhfXKl. Mention has been made of 
child bbor legislation. The Society for the J’revcntion of Cruelty to 
Children in the Unit«»l States was org.mizcd in 1875 and has had a 
remarkable history. The directed public playground had its incep- 
tion in Boston in 1S6H and influenced the growth of boys’ clubs and 
simibr organizations. Books and studies of chitdhucxl appeared, 
notably those of G. Stanley Hall, whose first studies were begun in 
1880 and whose Adolescence was published in in two volumes. 
Journals of psychology and child study appcarcil between 1H87 and 
1900 and repoaed the results of movements and experiments. &>oks: 
and magazines for parents appeared. The beginnings of the parent- 
teadier movement can be traced back to 1855, although the National 
Congress of Mothers, the parent organization, first came into being 
in 1897. Education.!} sociology has had its most rapid growth since 
19WJ. Mtmtion should be made of the child welfare conference called 
by President Roosevelt in 1909 and the White House Conferences 

The federal Children’s Bureau oftablished in 191a has awakened a 
national reaction of the worth-whiteness of the study oi child- 
hood. Research laboratories have been sponsored by foundationi^ 
umverfhiea,, and ccdleges, and by many other agenciei and aaiodak 



tiont. Our couru have been aroused to a new rei^pons 9 > 3 hy m 
formation of juvenile courts and a more lympathcttc atttoide tcnratd 
misunderstood children. Clinics and child study groups partictpate 
in the movement. Attention is now given to the handicapped child, 
the {ecbie'mindcd, delinquent, crippled, blind, and deaf. And what 
may we add of books and pamphlets, jmirnals and monographs, 
netvspaper syndicated articles, societies and conferences, all of wbkh 
contribute to the study of cite child and his proper adjustment to life 
as he finds it about him. 

No discussion of changing social attitudes toward childhood would 
be complete without a brief statement on the progressive education 
movement. It had its ruras in the philosophy and experiments of 
Francis Parker and John Dewey in Chicago. Formed during the 
winter of I9ilt-i9i9 by Sianwood CoW) in Washington, it sou^t to 
awaken an<I foster the natural impulses of the child through child 
study and a proper schtKtl environment. To its earlier principles—- 
natural development, the interest motive, teacher-training, study of 
the physical and mental growth of the child, cooperation with the 
home, and a stinntlating environment— has Ikcu added a considers- 
titm of stiCHXconomic prtthlems in their relation to this educadonal 
process. Without tk^ubt its influence has been of great significatKC- 

Jtist at the time when the rights of childhcxsd seemed to have been 
universally rcct>gnizcd and assured, a siniuer influence recently 
emerged in Cermany. Tcrmctl bitvixjlitical, this new phihtst^hy had 
two objectives: ( i ) to increase the {xiottlation of Germany by forcing 
healthy Germans to have more children, legitimate and Ul^itunatt^ 
and {z) to decrease and debase the future populations of other £u- 
repean countries by starvation, sicrilixatM/n, and downright mass 
daughter. ChiidluKKl was thus subtirdinatcd to a bio-political policy 
of the supremacy of an ideology. In the w.ikc of this policy came im- 
morality, divorce, slave lalwr, starv,)Uon of children, removal of 
children from their homes, and cruel and fantastic relations de- 
signed to achieve the master purftose. It is utterly out of aaord with 
tim rights of childhood under democratic principles. The dbUdien 
trf suppressed nations m.ay suffer for years to come. 

It should be evident from this review that those etmceined vridt 
administering the pupil roust do soroe right thinking as dbey ap« 
pR»ch their tadcs. The fact that communiucs and indivldtaUyt^p 
diose cmatnunities differ markedly in their Mtitudet toward duhl* 
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hood must be recognized. The primary task of ail ei^aged in ad< 
ministering the pupil personnel is to maintain the proper attitude to* 
ward the child» to study his interests, needs, and abilities, and to pro* 
vide for them adetjuatcly in the light of his development and the 
achievement of democratic ideals. 

Specific Objectives of Pubmc Education 

Objectives Forymg uith Time and Community Attitudes. The 
specific d)jcctivcs of public education have n;uur.illy varied with 
time and popular attitudes. The religious '^motive in education was 
dominant in colonial times, especially within groups who hid settled 
and lived under a controlling religious influence. The political mu* 
tive gradually superseded the religious, as the need for a participating 
citizenship for the prirtcction of the state and the general welfare be- 
came paramount in an evolving democracy. The economic motive 
was a resultant of great material expansion in the United Siatt^s. 
This mrrtivc is still readily discernible. More recently, the stKial mo- 
tive is assuming increasing importance. Throughout there ha.s been 
an emphasis upon the cultural and the useful; at times these seemed 
mutually exclusive. 

Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. In times ^)f great 
social crises we have been led to redefine the nature and purjwses of 
education. World War I excellently illustrated this thought. In njiB 
the Commission on Reorgaiiization of Secondary Flducation in its 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education' indicated the follow- 
ing as major objectives; (i) health, (2) command of the funda- 
mental processes, (^) worthy home mcmlicrship, (4) vocation, (5) 
citizenship, (6) w'orthy use of leisure, and (7) ethical character. 
These cardinal principles have had a tremendous influence upon 
the nature and purposes of secondary education in the United States. 
With the omission of vocation as an aim, they have liccn accepted by 
many as the objectives of elementary education. Many writers have 
formulated general aims of education based t>n them and have pro- 
foundly influenced the educational process thereby. 

The Children’s Charter. It is believed that America wants for her 
childhood the highest standards of living and achievement compati- 
ble wkh her resources and ways of living. Perhaps nowhere have 



dH»e utMdb been better e)^)re««d iban in die CSiiUren’i Ctutttt^ wt 
forth bdow. It is quoted at length because nf its importanee to die 
sui^'ect under discussiiMi. It may 4»uiiy be accepted as the base of 
operatida for this discussion. Is it possible to achive it and to sihat 
degree!* 


THE CHILDRENS CHARTER 

I. For every child spiritual and moral training to hdp him to stand 
firm under the pressure of life. 

n. For every child understanding and the guarding of hb persem* 
atity as his most precious right. 

HI, For every child a home and that Io\‘e and security which a home 
provides; and for (hat child who must rixxive foster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. Fur every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receive 
ing prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment 
of such protective measures as will make childbearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from birth through adoIestxiKe, 
including; ]M:rii.xiical health examinations and, w^herc needed, 
care of specialists and hospital treatment; regular dental examt' 
nation and care of the teeth; protective and preventive measures 
against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure 
milk, and pure water. 

YI. For every child from birth through adokscenett, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a hmlth program, 
wholesome physical and menu! recreation, w'itb teachers and 
leaders adequately trained. 

VII. Pur every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from condittoos 
which tend to thwart his development; and a home envircmiaent 
harmonious and enriching. 

VIII. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
proiwly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For younger dtil* 
dren nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement homC' 
care. 

IX. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for 
his nmls, prefects him agaiiiht physical dangers, moril hazards, 
and disease; provides him with safe and whoksome plasaes for 
play and recreation; and makes provision for his culmrai and 
social needs. 

X. ^For every child an education which, diroogli the discovery and 
devdopment of his individual tdnlities, prepares him for Itfo; 
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ami through training and \ocattonal guidance prepares him for 
a living which will >icld him the maximum of satKiaction. 

XI. Tor every child &u<h teaching and training as will prepare him 
for succMsful parenthood, homcmaking, and the rights of citi- 
/ensliip; and« lor parents, xuppleinciitarv training to fit them to 
deal wisely with the prohicnu of (urenthood, 

XII. For e\cry child education for safety am! protection against acci* 
dems to which modern conditions suhjeti him--those to which 
he i& directly e\(H)sed and them* which, ihiough loss or manning 
ot his parents, alTett him induectly. 

Xin. For cstrj child who is blind, d< at. crippled, or otherwise plisd- 
cally handuapix^d, and lor t!u ihiUi who is mentally ha«uii* 
capped, suih measures as will earls ilivcosor and dingnost' his 
handivap, proside care and luatment, and vo tmin him tlui be 
may Isecome an asset to scKietv tather tiian a habilits hxpenses 
ot these scrsiccs should lx)rne publuly where ihcv cannot l>c 
pnv uely met 

XIV. hor tserv child who is in contlict with socuts the right to In? 
dealt with inlelhgenilv %\s mkjciv s charee, not siKals s DUica'i; 
with the home, the sclunil, the thuKh, the court and the indiiu- 
turn when luvikd, shajvd to returu bun sshciKSci j)ossil>le to 
the normal stream ot hie. 

XV. For cscry child the right to grow t*p in a fanuK with an ide 
quate standard of Iisiiig and the saunts ol a stable inconu as 
the surest sateguard ag iin\t sikmI handuaps. 

XVI. For cscry ch»ld protection against IjIhu that Mums gross tli. r i- 
ther physical or menial, that hinits tdiic ition, that d< prises c''d- 
dren ol the right ot tornravlcdtip, ol plas, ainl <»l )os 

XVII. For tserv rural child as satwt ictins schocjling and htalih sersues 
as for the cits chiM. and an esnnsion to rural lamihis ul saictil, 
rccrcatfonai, and co.tural taiihnes 

XVIII. To supfJement the home am! ihr m hrxil in the training of south, 
ami to return them those iiiu rests ot whuh iitodcrn hl^** lends to 
cheat children, esers stmuilaiioji «ind f motiragernenr should lie 
gisen to the extension and dcvciopmciit ot the solunury youth 
organirations. 

XIX. To make eserywhcrc avaitahlr these minimum protections of 
the health and wtllarc of children, there should l>c a district, 
county, or community organization tor health, education, and 
welfare with full-time officials, (oordinating w*ith a statewide 
program which wilt be res{>onsi\c to a nationwide service of 
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general tnform^ion, statistics, and sdentiiic research. Tbit 
should include; 

(a) Trained, fulUtlroe puldic health oflkiaU, with poMie 
health nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratiHy work* 
ers; 

(b) Available hospital beds; 

(c) FuU-tjjne public welfare service for the relief, aid, and 
guidance of children in s^iecia} need due to poverty, mis* 
fortitn:ite, or beltavior difficulties; and for die protection 
of children from abuse, neglect, explmtation, or moral 
hazard.^ 

The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive statement of the purposes of education in 
American dcincKracy has been made by the 1 ‘LducationaI Policies 
(ximmission appointed hy the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators.’ Education has 
arisen to fulfill the essentials of democracy. In fact, democratic 
sfhtxds arrjsc as a rcs|u>nse to the evolutionary processes of American 
lile. DcmcKracy and education arc inextricably related. The success 
t,if one implies the preset vai ion of the other. To achieve the minimum 
essentials of democracy, namely, (i) the general welfare, (a) civil 
liberty. ( 0 the consent of the governed, (4) the appeal to reason, and 
(5) the pursuit of happiness, four groups of objectives arc identified, 
namely, (i) self-reali/ation, (a) human relationship, (3) economic 
ciricicncy, and (4) civic rcsjxmsibility. 

Each of these major purposes of education is broken dowm into 
S|H*ci(icol)jcctivc.s. Included in sr!f-rc.»lization arc the inquiring mind, 
s(jeech, reading, writing, public health, recreation, intellectual in- 
terests aesthetic interests, and character. These enable the individual 
to realize himself. 

In achieving the objectives of human rebiinnshiji there must be 
rcsiiect for humanity, friendship, ctxijwration, courtesy, appreciation 
of the home, conservation of the home, homemaking, and democracy 
in the home. These enable the individual to be homemaker, friend, 
and neighbor. 



t1i& dtizeti is both prodwer and cotisttiiier, wfik^ iin^^ iiuS- 
yidual and gfoupi economic effidency. To reaUxe this cbjeetlve, there 
is need for work, occupational informatum. Occupational c&oi«!, oe- 
cu{»tional dhciency, occupational adjustment, occupational apprecia- 
tion, perstmal economics, consumer judgment, effidcncy in buying, 
and consumer protection. 

The objectives of civic responsibility look outward toward an ever 
widoting political and social humanity. Their attainment depends 
on social justice, social activity, social understanding, atiical judg- 
ment, tolerance, conservation, social app^cations of science, world 
dtizenship, law dKcrvance, economic literacy, ix>litical citizendtip, 
and devotion to democracy. 

The burden of realizing these objectives is shared by various fields 
of life and endeavor. Education has a definite place in the achieve- 
ment of alt, but mure particubrly in the field of civic responsibility. 
Yet its responsibilities are being constantly extended. All are shared 
through the interworkings of die great social processes. 

The WiDExixG Bases of Public Iinuc.ATiox 

The nature of public education, conceived in terms of such goals 
as are expressed in the Children's Charter and in T he Purposes of 
Education in /American Democracy, is of far broader scope than was 
dreamed of by the founders of the public school system, I'he student 
of education should reexaifune these goals and activities in order to 
grasp their comprehensive significance ft»r the administration of 
pupil welfare. Here it is important to understand that the bases of 
public education are widening and that those responsible for the 
public school enterprise, recognizing these broaticning bases, should 
at the same time recognize the need and opisortunitics for mine 
measure of their realization. Whatever the problems and conditions 
of society, education should be prepared to assist in their solution 
and adapt its program to that end. 

In view of the increasing number of institutions and agencies 
vnthin the community t^hich arc dcvclc^ing programs around cer- 
tain aspects of child welfare, there is ample evidence of social recog- 
nit'ion of the new goals, as well as some progress toward their achieve- 
ment. Ihe widening dijectives and programs of public education 
tend in the same direction. What is now most nee^ ii a coe|>era- 
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five fcUtkat^p OR die of sdl dMise Modbted m mi mmatx 
with the wi^re of childhood and youth. 

^maUan, War, and Peace. Education has passed throu]^ the 
war experience tempered by many vivid expertences, such as radon-^ 
ing, drives of all sorts, curricular curtailments and adlustmeots, and 
teacher diortagc. The schools have been brought closer to the ooni' 
munity life. Through them boys and girls have been enabled to 
participate constructively in the war elTon. They have learned abotn 
other nations, their ideals, problems, and relationdiips. As a resuk, 
education should emerge as a stronger and more fundamental in^ 
solution, better adapted to the democratic way and the more 
abundant Ufe. 

The chief goal of the modern world is international peace ami 
amity. Education has .a tranendous role to play in bringing about an 
enduring jieacc among all nations. In UNESCO wc have an f>rgani- 
zation working toward this end; yet it needs the hearty cooperadon 
and understanding of all peoples. Undoubtedly the public schords 
of the nations must develop a sensitivity in all youth for the brixher* 
hood of man ami exercise leadership in the direction of a united in* 
ternational citizenry. 

Those res|,>onsible ftjr the administration of public edhtcaticui 
should keep in mind that the purposes of public education must be 
f(Kuscd on the welfare of the child. In some school systems there is 
little evidence that such is the case; in others, the whole educational 
process is definitely child centered. The supreme purpose of educa* 
tion should be conceived as the development of rich and many-saded 
personalities fitted for particip;«i<>n in a social pattern of right liv- 
ing, involving high ideals and adequate corrcsjxmiiing knowledge 
and skills. The child then beettmes tlic focal jH«nt of good school 
administration. Pupil personnel admiiiistmtion becomes the process 
whereby these {>urj»oscs, in large jurt, may be achieved. 

QUEST10.N.S AND PWJBLEMS 

I. X^Tiat aspects of present-day .Aineriqm social life are not in har- 
mony with the principle th.it democracy is a great social ideal? 

a. What proportion of American citizens accept the point of view 
that pi^k education is essential to a more abundant way of ltv» 

in«? 
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3» Wherein is tclueaiion in conflict with the forces of tradition and 
the forces of democratic process? 

4. Give specific examples of the **iisurpation” by the school of functions 
formerly performed by the home, church, or other institutions of 
society. 

5. What specific reasons can be assigned for dtifercnl {>oints of view as 
to education in any community? Is the present school system a 
correct expression of the will of the people? 

6. Do you agree with Professor Beard’s statement that the assurance of 
democratic society can no longer be taken for granted? Where docs 
public education enter this picture? 

7« Make a list of rhe different attitudes toward childhood which you 
have met in your readings. Attempt some form of classiflcation. 

8, What present conceptions toward childhood can you discern which 
have their origins in tradition or taboo? IVy to locate these in 
their historical pcrsfKctivc. 

9. What countries of the world have been the most enlightened to- 
ward childhood? The most unenlightened? KspLiin your answer. 

»o. What influences in modern educational procedure arc directly 
traceable to Rousseau? 

11. In what ways has lohn I^wcy influenced those school aaiviiies hav- 
ing to do w’ith the administration of the pupils? Illustrate your 
answ’cr. 

12. Comment on the observ^ation: “The most leavening force in all his- 
tory in regard to childhood has liccn the (Christian concept.” 

13. Comment on and compare dehnitions of education as suggested in 
this chapter with any others that you may fm<i. 

14. Wherein are the seven cardinal principles of education inadequate 
for modern education? What nw principles arc advanced in “A 
Bill of Rights for the New Age” and the ('children’s Charter? 

15. Read carefully the ^^Quotaiion Problem” in Patterson, Choate, and 
Brunner, The School in Ametican Souety, p. 56, Defend your 
choice of the three paragraphs. 

i(>. What international educational problems must be solved in order to 
secure world {>cacc? 




CHAPTER II 

The Nature and Scope of Pupil 
Personnel Administration 


THE fundamental principles of democracy as a 
way of social living and the objectives of education in achieving 
them have been set forth in the previous chapter. It is essential that 
the administration of education be in harmony with the attainment 
of these objectives, especially in the light of the primary im{>ortancc 
of the worth and dignity of the individual and the full ticvelopment 
of his personality. It is the purpose i>f this chapter to ((ptline the 
nature and scope of the administrative rcsjxmsibiliiy in this prcxress. 

The Individual as a Personality 

Each year nearly four -million babies arc- thrust across the 
threshold of life and begin their earthly existence as individuals. 
After an important period of j’lcrsonality development in the home, 
they spend the greater part of their young lives, until they arc ap- 
proximately eighteen years of age, subject to the molding influences 
of the school, l^lucacion as a xlevelopmcnial process proposes to free 
them so that they can better express their natural interests and abili- 
ties, enjoy life more abundantly, and gain that self-reliance which is 
hardly less important to them than it was to their pioneer fore- 
fathers. Education proposes to develop in them an appreciation of the 
expanding forms of civic responsibility and a better understanding 
of the nature of social living with its satisfactions of ccx)pcrativc en- 
terprise. These become the tasks, not only of the school, but of all 
social institutions associated with the rearing of yotnh- 
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vidual owes to society hU earnett. ewieavor iat ^ ccMtmnoa goodL 
Foe our society to succeed^ ^cre txnist be mutual concern for the 
<jki»ocratic way of lil^ The preservation (d the eternal vetitks plays, 
an important part in this process not only through iodocxrinatioii, 
but through individual internai control or self*diKipUne. This sodutl 
orientation should be realized in the light of immediate prchloss 
understandable to the child, rather than in the light of past glories 
and decadent civilizations, without meaning as yet to his immature 
mind. Proper education is an imbuing as well as a transforming 
process. 

Concern with these principles is now basic to the administration 
of the schools. The logical conclusion of the matter is the develop> 
ment of rich and many-sided personalities fitted for entrance into an 
evolving democratic social pattern, involving the achievement of 
high American ideals, and fortified with adequate knowledges and 
skills. Viewed in this light the focal point of efficient school ad> 
ministration should always be itjcated nearest to those vital purposes 
for which the public school exists. This means the boys and giris. 
Every act of teaching and every asiKct of the organizing, administer^ 
ing, and supervising fujtctions should contribute directly to the cod 
that the brjys ami girls in each stage of their development receive a 
full measure of attention. In all this the welfare of the whole of 
society is paramount. There should be no jxjint of issue between in- 
dividual and social good. 

The School Popfi.sTioK 

Age and Sex DUtribution. The primary responsibility of educa- 
tion is to America’s youth— theoretically alt individuals from birth to 
young adulthoml. The formal processes of education begin with 
children about five years of age aqd extend until they are seventeen 
or eighteen. Because of the pcqjlexing problems of vocations, s^otd 
facilities are frcttuenily made available on a full* or part-time basb 
to youth beyond those ages. A few children, usually in urban areav 
have the advantage of nursery* schools and kindergartens at ages as 
low as two years. 

The scope of the educational responsibility is revealed in Table t. 
It is noted that 34.5 per cent of the nation’s pt^pubtton is under 
twenty years of age, roughly one in three. Exclusion of those tinder 
five years of age leaves 36.5 per cent between the ages <f five and 
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must study the causes o£ ncm<4ttau)ance as wdl as the means of 
aerving^ greater regularity. These quantitative aj^>ects are cohstantly 
being improved as school systems give more and more attention to 
the qualitative aspect, since they are essential to it. 

The Qualitative Approach. The qualitative approach to pupil 
personnel .administration emerges at that moment when one l)egtns 
to study and interpret the quantitative reconls and materials in the 
light of individual pupil betterment and understanding. The meth- 
ods and materials of social case workers have stimulated attendance 
workers and teachers to give attention to i^ri^lcm children and do 
something about them. Thus the qualitative approach begins with 
the discovery of the itulividual and his problems. 

Unfortunately, many writers in this field have used the terms 
“guidance” and “pupil personnel” synonymously. I’hc result has 
been confusion as to the scope of each. The pupil personnel function 
is much broader in setipe, the guiebnee service being an essential 
part of it. Waiters,* who made a careful analysis of definitions, came 
to the conclusion that one element comm*)n to all personnel w<jrk 
contributes to the student’s jxrrsonal tlcvelopment. Other writers use 
such terms as “understanding.” “hallUng problems," “iiucrcsts and 
opportunities,” “adjustment,” and “sclf-tliscovcry.” 

If one accepts such morlcrn cduc.uional m.uulates for childluKid 
development as the Children's (Charter, new guides are offered to the 
study of chilrlhorjd which hd^vc a direct bearing on pupil jH'rsonncl 
administration. These guides may be taken as the basis tor minister- 
ing to the pupil and his needs; they identify the services which be- 
come necessary to this end. The schwl cannot attain these objec- 
tives alone, or provitic all the necessary services, but must rcacli out 
for assistance into the total siKial environment. 

Definition. Pupil personnel administration may be defined as the 
provision for all those services and activities |icrtaining to the wel- 
fare of childhood and youth, within both the school and the com- 
munity, to the immediate end that the abilities, interests, and needs 
of each child are increasingly realized and his greater development 
and good achieved, and to the ultimate end that he can become a 
ha[^, useful, contributing member of ever larger social groups. 

This means that the educational program must be as broad as life 
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itself and the services rendered in accord with it A di^ce of 
cooperation, more particularly with the home and the community, 
is essential in achieving this objective, especially in the light of the 
broadening aims of educatkm. Thus the simpler features of a 
quantitative a<lministration must be followed by the more compre- 
hensive and individualized program when the qualitative approach 
is em]>hasized. 

The Scope of Punt Pf^sonnel Auministration 

Growth and development arc inherent in human nature and no 
less sf) in every child. Since a suttahic environment is so essential to 
gr«*wth, the scho<d should aim to j»rovidc it and the necessary in- 
struciionul procedures, all adequately administered, to the end that 
the prt)grcss t>f each child becomes regular and complete. This ad- 
ntinistrative function must lie conceived (i) as providing every 
me.in$ conducive to this eiul and ( 2 ) as removing every oljstacle 
which impedes that normal progress in any manner. 

The administr.iiion of ti»e pupil begins at the first |H>int of con- 
tact which the school makes with the home through birth records, 
health and child care chnics, the schord census, and the administra- 
tion of the attcnd.incc function. When the child enters school it is 
as a memher «>f a suitable organization immersed in a suitable en- 
vironment which best accelerates his educational projprcss and most 
adequately meets his s|>et:ific nectls and abilities. Such an organiza- 
tion, procctlurcs, an<l environment should lie so c(x>rdin.itcd as to 
bring alwut uninterrupted pnjgrcss. Whenever adjiBimcnt takes 
plate it should .ilways he chUifu ani rather than toward the organiza- 
tion. F.ir from being conlincd t«3 limited areas, the study of each 
child must he thorough and continued if this aim is to be achieved. 
As ,in end result, the responsibility of the scIkkiI for his educational 
progress wouUl seem to have ceased when he has made reasonable 
pcrjumul, social, economic, and spiritual growth and adjustment, as 
mc.tsured by ,i rcas*.3n.tble achievement of social and educational goals 
for ills age, as he takes his pbcc in society a.< a contributing citizen. 
However, this Ixxik takes the positioq that educaibn can never cease, 
llte formal processes of die school tend to be extended upward and 
outward. In addition, there are many means at hand in the life be- 
yond the school which truly educate. The ultimate haj^iness and 
well-being of each individual and nation may well depend upon the 
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are ecbicativc 

While this bode may point oiA certain principles and procedures 
of geoeral af^cation, the administration of pupU personnel requires 
dose study and modification to circumstances, ^e must be ex> 
ercised nm to apply in toto a successful pattern found in existence 
elsewhere without the desired modification. Like a suit of clothes 
made for another, it never quite fits. 

iMPcmTANCE op Adequate Pupil Peksoknel Admikistration 

If desirable educational administration j^laces die proper emphasis 
where it naturally belongs, namely, upon pupil development, a new 
qpiric of cooperation and understanding must prevail among ad< 
ministrativc officers and teachers. Espmally is tins necessary if we 
are to focus administration as well as teaching cbildward, in the 
light of such obicctives as are found in the Children’s Charter. Ad> 
ministrators and teachers need to have an intelligent and sympathetic 
attitude toward the whole social pnKcss especially in relation to the 
place of education in general and the public school in p.irticular. 
Both should have an awareness of the changes in the attitude of 
society toward childhcKxl through the years. 

The administrator should realize that those aspects of the cduca> 
tional process over which he has immediate oversight — buildings, 
materiel, the budget, his office, sujjervision, and many others — must 
contribute to the achievement of the principles set forth above. He 
must sec that the facilities for desirable pupil personnel administrs' 
tiott are provided and adequately supported. He can do much to 
tntarcst the board of education in boys and girls. Facts and figures 
^lould not be viewed apart from child values. These observations 
apply equally to other school personnel: clerks, janitors, attendance 
officers, bus drivers, the business department, in fact everyone as- 
sociated with the undertaking. ’The function of the administrator is 
to infuse his personnel with a concern for human values. He must 
avoid any tendency on the part of education to become “Ug busi- 
ness,” in which the individud child is lost but the system saved. 

The teacher has ibe principal part to play in developing happy, 
vi^-Aiodubted boys and^girls. The youth slmuld be imbued with a 
acDse of balance. Ihe right to comj^etc fruition within himself is 
cminitered by the rigltt of every odber person to the same thing. 
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fay a sense of harmony through governmeniv cukure, scieii^t re^ 
and varied associations^ To this end the teacher should have 
an abundant understanding o£ social values and the sodfad re- 
sponsibility of the school. Each child must become a personality to 
him, that is, a devek^ing pcrsonalit>\ There must be less and less 
of the pernicious and all too prevailing attitude that pausing to un- 
derstand the individual child and helping him with his problems 
interferes with teaching. Real teaching is measured in terms of the 
total growth of all the pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

r. Find definitions of the fiersonality concept in education. How docs it 
apply to the administrative function? 

а. Study the latest pojiulation data in order to find as many different 
characteristics as possible. 

3. What trends can you discover in school enrolirncnts over the j‘car$? 
Check back to 1870 when die first school enrollment figures ap- 
peared. 

4. Study the definition of pupil fXTscjnnc! administration in this chapter 
and compare it ( j) with that of other writers in the field; ih) with 
your own concejnion. Try to improve uf>on this definition. 

5. lo whui extent is Heck’s cljssification of the quantitative and 
qualitatisc asjvcts of pupil personnel work satisfying? 

б. Why is it true that the administration of pupil f>er$onnel becomes 
essentially a matter for Itxal study and application? 

7. Comment on the imjX)rtancc of pupil jxrsonncl administration. 
What further values can you point out^ 




CHAPTER HI 


The Development of the Pupil 
Personnel Function 


THE emergence of the pupil |>crsonnel funaion 
has been slow. Its growth h.js l)cen retarded, for instance, by dte 
force of tradition and inertia which alltAvs educational procedures 
to persist sometimes through generations. Tire accejrtancc of a 
worthy education.tl concept is usually a difficult process. So strong 
i.s the inilucncc of the conscrv.itivc attitude that new ideas may be 
greatly changed in form aird apjicar.uicc before they reach the class- 
rot>m. St>metimcs educational progress i.s retarded beciuse of just 
plain laziness. This d<Krs not nccessctrilv mean th.»t everxthing ancient 
is bad, or that everything new is g<K>il. If one wants a true insight into 
the nature oi the cduc.itionai process, he must delve into its more 
practical asiK-cts. 

There are many contributing facti»rs outside the field of education 
to the development of the puptl personnel function. These include, 
for c.xamplc, the ctinccpt of individual ditTerenccs and contributions 
of business, industry, and social work. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to discuss briefly sjjme of these influences. 

Tyi*ic\l Sciioou of the Nineteenth Century 

Educational Objcctiva. Educational objectives of the nineteenth 
century were highly practical. For most children they consisted of 
(i) the means of communicating and the acquirition of certain 
mechanical skills, as the three R's, considered the most fundamental 
of' all educational aims; (a) the process of acquiring knowkdge 
classified by its critics as "rote learning and wordmongery’*; (3) a 
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oazrow partial calture, with emphans on faculty and modil develop* 
ment; and (4) the attainmaxt of worldly success and consideration 
as an outoune of education. 

Howevo*, it would seem that these were ideals scaredy understood, 
much less generally believed in, or indeed attainable, in the typical 
one-room school of the nineteenth century. It was the exceptional 
teacher who understood their signihcance and practiced them. Teach- 
ers were too busy leaching the three R’s, with moral suasion to the 
“tune of the hickory stick.” One is struck with the emphasis laid on 
maxims, mottoes, and stories with a inon^l, the evil to avoided for 
its dire consequences, and the good to be rhcrishcil and emulated. 

In 1S50, only one person in ten of the total ^xipuLition attended any 
school whatever for any part of the ywr. Most of these children 
attended a one-nx>m brick, frame, t»r stone structure heated by a 
wood-burning stove l<>cated in the middle of the rtKjm. Titus, it was 
usually too hot for those seated near by and too cold for those seated 
in the corners. The jacketed stove- had not yet made its appearance.^ 

Opening the School. Little previous preparation was made by 
the new teacher, who approached his school the fust morning with 
much solicitude. The chances favored his being cither without teach- 
ing experience or new to the district. If he c.imc just abdht in time 
to call school, he probably found forty or fifty children who had 
gotten there early, eager to size up the new teacher and to appropri- 
ate the “best scats.” Evcvypne seemed u> need his attention im- 
mediately. The decisions of tlic first hour often determined his con- 
trol and usefulness for the term. His smiles or his gniifness. his rules 
about to be read and posted, the number and conspicuuusness of his 
ferules or other methods of punishment, his walk, dress, umbrella, 
the sound of his voice, and many other details noticed and remem- 
bered by every child were the drama of that first hour. Could he 
sing? Was he strict.^ What would he do with the big boys bent on 
trying out the new scheme hatched that morning l^ehind the school- 

^The leader u referred to (he fotlowina for ioterodog account, of (choolraom 
practices and procedures in the nineteenth century: (ieorge Btewster, LertHtres 09 
Ednanien, Cotumbus, |obn Bakhache, iS}3; Warren Btuton. The Vittnet SclMI As 
Jl Was, New York, Orvitie Taylor, iSjS; Ctifton lohnsoa. (Ud-Time Seht»b and 
Sekad Bonkjt, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904; AkHMo Potter and George 
Einenao, The Sehoal and the School Matter, New York, Hatper Si Brotkers, ($42; 
Banuirt & Jtandlil, PSm* frine^ee of Papular Education, New York, ttklrper ht BroA- 
mtf xttSp; |r P. Wkke rth am, School Economy. Ptuladetphia, B. L^'fexctKt CcMi- 
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&oaM$? What clan would ooasc first? Wcatld they haye h> wen^ 
hard? 

CUus Orgamzation. llw eariy schools wne ungradk^t 5 Shoe «»»>■ 
puhory attendance was yet to come and tmiiy oldo' pupils came 
later to school when the fall wcurk was done, classes were composed 
of targe and small. Much of the teaching was individual, the 
coming up to the teacher's desk on the raised platform, his lessm to 
be recited. This suggests the high degree of memory work with its 
accompanying punishments for unlearned lessons. Where any at- 
tempt was made at grading, children were known as the ABC class, 
primers, first readers, second readers, or third readers, dqMtnding 
upon the rctiding book to which they were assigned. In the same 
classes were five- and fouricen-ycar-olds. When the graded schools 
came later in the century, there w,is some difficulty in deciding on 
the proper bases fur grading. Some suggested the pupils’ attainments 
and capacities; others warned against the whims of parents and the 
caprices of the children themselves. In some schciols the "loose” 
method of jwrmitting pupils to recite differem studies in diflerent 
classes was used; in others, the “close" method which required all 
members of a class to study the same thing. 

(ilonsitlcrable progress, however, was made in grading pupils after 
1850. Custom seemed to fix three general grades in the school system: 
primary, grammar, and .secondary, the latter Ifcing cither the acad- 
emy or the emerging high schcKil. In rural arc.is or sm^l towns the 
primary school still remained ungradcvl, while in brger distrkts it 
was again divided into from six to eight gr.ndes. The grammar school 
usually had from three to four grades. With the usual enrollment oi 
fifty pupils in the typical tinc-rotim school, it was difficult to classify 
them by any rule that would provide for their real needs and abiU- 
tie^ if one would Ix-dicve that these were well understood. Hence the 
school remained largely ungraded. As the number of children in- 
creased sffiovc fifty, the primary and grammar schools made their ap- 
pearance, with an a.s$ist.int teacher as.signed to the primary room 
adjoining the main rcxim. As the high schools came into etistence, 
dte more advanced pupils were there- assigned, the ratio oi pupils 
in the high school, grammar school, and primary school bdng chk^ 
three, and eight respectively.* 

?}Mn«« Pyle. Wkkenbaiu, Ifwfory of E/mittkm in f^nmf^imnm. Laaamei^ IQ. 
nuiMr PuUWiKr Gnatpaity, {^. The snkknt will Hod in WidtenhiMii an 
csceliem descopttoa of gindiag sysKm* in opersuon, np. ip»sa. 
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Sehookoom Management, Interruptions were constant: Please 
mend my pen, please may I sharpen my slate pencil on the stone, 
please may I get my book, please may 1 go oat (usually tme cur two 
fingers ufHraiKd), please may I get a drink (three fingers) ; questions 
on the meaning o£ words, forbidden whisperings, merited or un* 
merited punishments, as shakings or floggings, of which there were 
not a few in the course of the day, shutHings of feet, dropping of 
books, marliles, or knives; and above everything else, perhaps, the 
stem, raucous, even yelling voice of the te.ichcr. If tardiness added 
to the confusion of an ill-managed rootp, there was the usual for- 
feiture <rf recess or other privileges. Fiftccn-miimtc recesses recurring 
twice daily were <»ftcn Itioked-for releases from tliill routine. The 
scant playgrounds afforded rwim only for the big boys or girls in 
their games of ball or tag, the little ones being crowded into a corner 
or behind the schml to play marbles or house. Always there were 
some kcjK in, which gave the teacher little time for his own relaxa- 
tion, especially if he was called upon to settle a disputeil g.tmc or a 
fist fight on the playground. 

Sch<x>I w.is c.illcii by the ringing of the s»,'hoo!house bell, usiuily' 
at eight-thirty or nine o’chx’k in the morning, although some schtKils 
started as early as eight o’clock. 'I'he reading <»f Holy \N’fit w.is the 
first exercise of the morning. Then came reading, followetl by the 
spelling and writing lessons. After a ten- or fiftccn-minutc recess, 
arithmetic, geography, grat^mar, natural law, and occasionally some 
singing and drawing, w'ith reading usually rcjicated, liccamc the 
work erf the morning. A ntnin intermission of from one to two hours 
found the children eating cold lunches out-of-<ltK)rs in nice weather 
or around the stove in the winter. Few children went home unless 
the distance wxs short. Another recess broke the afternoon monotony 
of a partially repeated program. By four o'clock ( sometimes as late 
as five) children were eagerly wailing for the dismissal licU, except, 
of course, those “kept in” for lesson failures or infractions of the 
rules. Time schedules were sehiom adhered to. Cia.sscs came and 
went, thirty to fifty a day: pcrbxls were as short as four minutes 
because of the number to be heard, and if time was taken for disci- 
ptiiiary occasions, visittuions, or the like, perhaps clas-ses became a 
processioa. 

Welcome were the Friday afternoon literary societies which broke 
vthe dufi routine of the week, unless, of course, one’s piece was not 
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well tnemonzed, or one’s essay was badly written. 'Ute gazette was 
the climax of the afternoon's program. On debate daysi^ interest, in 
controversial subjects, such as ‘‘Resolved tliat the (ountry is better 
than (he city,” would keep the boys and girls busy arguing on the 
way home from school. Many a boy or girl rose to kiter distinction 
because of the training allorded by the Friday afternoon debates. 
Preitaration for holiday and birthday anniversaries not infrequently 
interrupted the (bily schedules. The teacher who wanted the visiting 
parents and board members to curry away a good impression of his 
exercises drilled his (Uipils in their “pieces” when jxrhaps reading or 
grammar was the orticr of (he moment. More conscientious teachers 
{tjrcsaw the inevitable examinations and drilled accordingly. 

School V.nvironment. In these earlier schcxds, few teachers paid 
attention U) tlie schtwd environment as a fact-r in teaching. Ceilings 
were low and the air in winter was usually foul. In localities where 
the Saturtiay night hath was not yet a ritualistic prt>cedurc, unwashed 
Ixxlics ditl not help much in this respect. Dangling legs indioted 
scats unadiusicd i<» the size and ct>mh»rt of their owners, and desks 
were jVHtrly adapted to the eye or arm demands of writing lessons. 
Often there were no hacks to the desks, which were sometimes so 
placed that the pupil faced the open wuidow. In later years, the desks 
were placed in rows so that tlic pupil faced a windosvless nrtrth wall, 
with liglu ctuntng in on either side. Outhouses were usually filthy; 
some schoolhouscs had lumc at all, the near-by woiwls or a fence 
seeming to he sulficient covet for the txTcasion. T*h) often the schexsl 
was placed on an undcsiraltte site, usually useless for any other pur- 
pose. Adapiate pkiygrouiiJ space was considered utmcccssary, sinc« 
chores at honte would provide sutTicicni c-xercise for every child. 

School Government, There was httic “soft pcd.igogy” in the man- 
agement of either town or rural sclujols prior to the Civil ^’ar and 
indeed long after. 0)r|X)ral punishment, already referred to, was 
provided for as many as fifty different offenses,* including failure to 
recite. The “rod of c<*rrcciion” was sometimes accompanied by prayer 
to ovcraimc the depravity of the offender. A whipping at school w-as 
usually folbwed by one at home iutbe culprit w^s found out; 

*Com|^rc CMWwIi'y's account of the disciphnarv rctorxls kept by the Siwaibua 
tcbaolmii»ttr. Hduberlc, typical of <^mian scJstjol diKipIsne whkh iwithcmt 4<Mi^ 
tfiUttenccd dbciplinary atmuden in cailio' AiicKrrkan schooU; EHivulhI P. CufabeHtry, 
The Hium:y EdwfiOion, lloughton MiiOin Company, 
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heis^ or sister moaliy aw to that» Yet evea in tl^ eel^ls i^iare 
were kindly like Oiristc^her Dodk who advocaied a 

d(His comUnatiOn oC love and fear. Certain types c£ school cargaoiza- 
tions, the mhnitorial and tnfent schools, for instance, looked with 
disfevor upcA the use of the rod. Mid<entury textboch writers urged 
moral suasion using sterner measures. Toward the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the trend was definitely away from harsher prao 
ticcs. 

At the same time, freedom and activity were scarcely known. Si* 
ience was the rule of the sch<x>l if it o^uld be enforced. Even the 
freedom of the monitorial schools shocked the conservatives of the 
time. If corporal punishment had to be given, many preferred that 
it be given in private. All the while the teacher h<»pcd that a mutual 
feeling of cooperation would eventually characterize the manage* 
ment of the school. To know the right and do the right was the 
extent of desired school government; but always there were rules to 
be obeyed, and who didn’t become careless sometimes? And yet the 
gap between thetjry ami practice remained rather wide.* One won- 
ders how well wc have now succt*cdctl in closing it. 

Attendance. Universal public education, as we now know it, did 
not exist in the middle nineteenth century. Three classes ftf children 
never attended school: chiUlren of forcign-ltorn parents, colored chil- 
dren, and children of indifferent parents. Children of migratory 
workers seldom had the «^{x>rtunity. Then, u>o, there were many 
children of tender age working, indeed exploited, in the factories, 
mines, and mills. For example, it was estimated that over 5(X)0 boys 
w^rc employed on the Erie (.'.anal eight months of ilic year, few of 
whom ever attended schrjol at all. More than 50 ,<kx) children in New 
York City did not attend school. It was estimated that more than 
300^000 females were employed in manufacturing establishments in 
the United States in 1840, many of school age. Child labor regula- 
tions, as wc know them, were yet to come. 

Receding of attendancx was an inaccurate procedure prior to 1840. 
No distinction was made between total and average attendance. In 
feet, Ikde attention was-paid to absence at all. About 1840, some im- 



pftfvement.was noted, largdjr thronj^ jk^^Madon, in ree^eidBn^ aSy 
sence^ pupils who left school, or di^ who reeittned itoefi^^ 
averages varied from 6o to 75 per cent. Where state approfUtaihvM 
were based on attendance, many districts wasted need^ amdonis 
through lax attendance administration. In th<»e districts wtuxe the 
parent paid for the actual number days his children attended, a 
premium was thus actually placed on irregular attendance. 

Pupils were admitted to school from the ages of three to seven or 
even younger, esiieciaily when they accompanied an older brother or 
sister, usually the latter. The upper limit was generally twenty, al- 
though young men and women above that age not infrequently 
attended. By 1H65 some attempt had been made to fix the entering 
age at five or six years. Once admitted, the children usually chose 
their own scats, being moved only for some infraction of. the ndes. 
In schtK)lrooms where desks or inches were of varying sixes, the 
larger ones being placed toward the rear of the room, the children 
sat accordingly, bf>ys on one side, girls on the other. 

Visitations, Periodic visitations by the prudential committee or 
the minister, in vogue before 1H40. could scarcely lx; termed super- 
vision of instruct ioti. However, after Buifah) elected the first city 
school superintendent in 1S37, su|)crintendents rjf schools multiplied 
in rapid succession. County superintendents were provided by law 
in Pennsylvania in if^54. Horace Mann anti Henry Barnird, arguing 
for educational reform Ixah in and out of New Engbnd, did heroic 
work in stimulating the new movement tor universal education and 
its proper supers'ision. Niiturally, the ciTccts svere felt in the class- 
room and led to improvement in methods and management and the 
extension of the district system to areas which heretofore had not en- 
joyed any form of cducatit.*nal op}X)rtunity. 

iNFllfENCE OF EaJU-Y EdUO-ATIO.NAI. I^OCEDtTRES 

The American public schtxd has made trcmcntlnus progress during 
the past century. Where once the church was pointed out as dut out- 
standing building in any community, the public school may now 
be said to have achieved that distinctidn. Its increasing use al a place 
of community activity is ntrtcworihy. Conversely, public schod ac- 
tivities extend into the community life. The school bus is a famil i ar 
American insututioo. More children are going to better schoob 
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having better sciwol programs for more school days under bettet 
tndned and better |arqpared teachers than ever before in onr educa* 
tional history. 

In spite of these forward-looking movements, the reader will note 
the jtersistence of many of the schoolroom procedures described on 
the preceding pages. It is entirely {x»$sihlc to point out du]>ljcatin>ns 
of many these situations in whole or in part in many rural and 
village schools. This persistence may be indicated in the following: 
(i) the graded school is still characteristic of the elementary schools; 
(3) numerous characteristics of earlier klassroom management may 
be found in many elementary and secondary schof>Is, indicating per- 
haps a certain soundness in, an<l practical knowlctlge of, educational 
procedures; ( \) the one-teacher schtiol remains the typical school- 
house in the United States, tlespite great advance in schotil buildings, 
especially consolidation— it is still regarded with reverence by an 
unusually large number of {wrsons; and (4) in numerous sections 
of the United States supervision is still an inspectional procedure.® 

One distinguishing but uncnvi.ablc characteristic of the .\mcrican 
public schools which still persists is the great variation in educational 
opportunity aflforded children among states and in schtMil <listrict$ of 
the same state, owing partly to early educational lag. ^hc many 
unusual opportunities for education now available in towns and 
cities do not generally extend to all rural Ixiys and girls, nor indeed 
to many of those living In vilKigcs and small towns, except where 
consolidation and transportation have Ixrrn provided. Pcrluips the 
greatest single problem confnmting American education is how to 
provide an adequate measure of educational up^Hirtunity to all youth 
without regard to location, financial ability, race, or any other factor. 

Influences of .\dvances Made in Bi^sin'Evs and I.vdustrv 

Wherever there has been the employment of hired labor, or any 
type of work involving wages, there has existed die relationship of 
master and servant. Even the Bible speaks of the keeper of the vine- 
yard and the laborers in it. While the lot of the worker was not a 
particularly happy one* his relations with his employer were, to a 
large degree, personal in character. There were many opportunities 
jar dose pca'sonal und^standing. With the industrial revolution re- 

careful resukr may be able u> point out ntiny other characteftMk» ol the 
eartfcr icKools which (Mrr&ht. 
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suiting in grouping workers tc^ether in large nunUiert standard* 
iaing their activities, dvilizatton entered the machine age* Hie to* 
dividual was submerged. Labor came to be viewed cn . masse. 
Unrestricted privileged classes were enabled to build their kii^dcwas 
upon the backs at the underprivileged group, the laboring class. 

Gradually, the human concept of labor began to emerge. It held 
that all men are cciual in the sense that they have the same iraj[mlse$ 
and reactions as all other men and are entitled to a reasonable mens* 
ure of life’s bcnchts. It held that business and industry had a meval 
obligation, not only to permit their workers to achieve these benefits, 
but to encourage and help them make as much of their own lives at 
possible. L'nionired labor came into national prominence. Studies 
were made of employees, ihcir capacities, interests, and opportuni- 
ties, also of working conditions. prtKluction, consumption, social con- 
ditions, and class-consciousness. Efforts were made to bring about a 
greater harmony in employer -employee relationships. 

(’)ui of tl'.is movement there has gradually emerged a social con- 
science which has demanded that the lot of the worker be made hap- 
pier. Abundant illustrations pnwe its effectiveness; safety and 
first-.«d provisions bsneh and rest r<x>ms, visiting nurses, iraprmred 
working conditions, frank and open rcbtioitships recognition of in- 
divulual differences of workers, op|v»rtunuics for advancement, a 
voice in industrial affairs, part ownership through stock <xr other 
means, bonuses, shorter hours, child lalx>r regulations, unions, rela- 
tionships of employees t<i one antrthcr, and m.iny others. 

The [Ktint to Ik kept in tninii throughout ihis discussion is that 
per.sonncl tnanagemcm, u> a considerable extent. h.is fxiinted the way 
to better relationships Iwtsveen employer and employee and has 
tltereby inllucnccd, more than wc realize, conditions within the 
public .schiKils. Its influence has extended to stalf members as well as 
pupils. What is desirable for fathers anil brothers in the shop and 
factory may be ctjually desirable for pupils in the schools, esjsocially 
as they learn about them in the sclioolroom and home, and through 
community discussions. 

Changing srKial conditions have been much intensified as a ronih 
of war. The netxssity for the selection and placement of men for 
specific tasks in time of war has given psychologists and perscsioel 
officers a usk as well as an opjxjrtunity of enormous proportions. 
Tesu have been devclo^ied and complete records df training ex- 
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as t!fa«se have eventually utilized in die admiatstorati<m'of bdih 
and pu{»i personnd. 

CoNmuBimoKs of Social Woiut 

The Movement, The amelioration of conditions among sodaUy 
disorganized individuals and groups through some form of organ* 
izoi effort has had a direct influence U|Lion child welfare and its 
relations to the public school. In small cor^munitics and rural areas 
where most of our people livctl before the ^owth of large cities, the 
satisfactory adjustment of an individual or a family to his social en- 
vironment was achieved through the efforts of the church, relatives, 
and neighbors. As communities increased in size and became great 
ud>an centers, individuals, families, and social groups became lost in 
the urban matrix; relationships liccame impersonal, witli seemingly 
none to care or be concerned. Children were involved in many in- 
stances. 

Altliough possibly many ancient cities had some form of relief for 
distress, modern alleviation can be traced to legislative measures en- 
acted between 1550 and 1642 for the relief of the pj>or on th« Conti- 
nent and in England. The movement spread. Private agencies tfx>k 
up the work, being moved by attitudes created by the humanitarian 
movement on one hand anthby the beginning of scientific thought 
on the other. Added to these were rising political and social theories 
championing the rights of man and democratic concepts of govern- 
ment. 

Definition, Social work may be defined as “the development of 
personality and of group life through adjustments systematically 
c&cted between persons or groups and their social environment."* 
Early efforts at amelioration of the cemditions of unfortunates were 
usually in the direction of group rather than individu.1l adjustment. 
Gradually, there came about a changed emphasis in that it became 
necessary to study the individual, or client as he came to be called, 
in relation to his environnfent. Thus, early concepts of social justitt 
and social re${>on«bility for the group gave way to stress upon the 
fdtabilitation of the individual as a personality, with an adequate 
mustmeat to his family l^c or other social milieu. 
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welfare movement have h^ the relorm <A the almdiouaef-andviiio 
stitutions h>r the insane, the removal and care ol children who may 
be implicated in these conditions, aid to die delinquent child, pro* 
vision for play and pbyground and other recreation^ centers, intro- 
duction of prenatal care and care oi mothers and young children, 
nursing and health education, condemnation and alleviation of child 
labor, infusion of sricial work into medical treatment and puUk 
health, elimination of malnutrition of children, a more enlightened 
attitude toward venereal diseases with resulting emphasis on social 
hygiene and sex education, introduction of decent standards of living 
and relief among jxiorcr classes, even removal of children from 
homes and conditions in which such decent standards do not give 
promise of being met. 1 hen too, there is increasing emphasis upon 
social group surveys, community appraisals, pensions for mothers 
and the aged, social insurance, and safety Icgisiation, all of which 
may affect chiiclhord direaly or indirectly. 

Social Case Wor\. Social work activities arc usually ebssified into 
four main groups. 1‘hcsc, accortling to Queen, arc case work, insti- 
tutional work, group work, aiul organiz.itiun and administration.* 

The whtdc field of social work hvis reached probably its highest 
development in social case work. As indicated above, the individual 
emerged as most in need of study and assistance, fie migi% have bom 
enmeshed in various forms of social disorganizatkm, including pov- 
erty, di-scasc, illness, death, prostitution, illegitimacy, family 4^»- 
organization or conflict, mental and nervous instability, economic 
distress, crime and delinquency*, and many others. Children who 
might have been directly or indirectly concerned had to be provided 
for in stime manner. 

Individual differences and conditions made treatment of the indi- 
vidual all the more necessary. A suitable combination of techniques 
appropriate to iiis {Kculiar ptolilcm of maladiustment had to be ap- 
plied. An underlying knowletlgc of these techniques drew heavily 
from the fields of economics, law, hiq|ogy, psychiatry, psydioJogy, 
and sociology. Above all, knowledge ot people and a human tou^ 
were necessary. Causes of mabdjusiment had to be undennood and 
prqper measures undertaken for their relief. 


554. 
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In treating die client, social ose work generally recognirts certain 
steps: social stutly, preparation of social histCNry, diagnosis, planning, 
treatment, and recording. Social case work is carried on fwincipally 
by agencies employing professional personnel, rarely by independent 
praaitioners. There has been an increased emphasis upon the train* 
tng of these workers, especially as to observation, intervietving, 
reoirding data, and establishing a proper confidential relationship. 
Appropriate to the training in these techniques is an adetjuate knowl* 
edge of sociology and psychokigy. 

Educational Outcomes. Family case vt'ork and child welfare work 
arc the natural outcomes of these social treatments. It is with them 
that the student of pupil personnel administration is more directly 
concerned. .Agencies and professional workers come in direct con- 
tact with the school authorities. Among the agencies arc juvenile 
courts, orphanages, children’s aid societies, correctional schools, 
municipal and county welfare agencies and institutions, and prrj- 
tcctivc agencies for boys and girls. Almost every community has its 
dependent, neglected, and mistreated children in need of .stKial treat- 
ment, its broken homes, illegitimate children, those in foster homc.s, 
waifs, problem children, truants, and delin<|ucnts. lulucation is con- 
cerned with all of these. 

Cooperating Media. Many media have been tlcvclo{>ed through 
which the activities of sociab workers arc conducted and with which 
public schools can cooperate. These include child guidance clinics of 
all sorts; mental hygiene classes; juvenile court facilities, including 
detention houses; foster homes; probation, parole, and follow-up 
service; day nurseries; and h<ispitals. In many cities the services of 
these agencies arc highly coordinated— for example, associated chari- 
lies. The public schtKils themselves arc developing media for making 
contacts, among them being guidance counselors, visiting teachers, 
home visitation on the part of regular teachers, ant! health, psyebo- 
Ic^cal, and psychiatric services in public schtitjls, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

Children who are city dwellers have had the greatest advantage of 
social case work. Comparatively little has l)een done in the rural 
aceas, probably because of less need, unless it be in small towns with 
seriottf economic problems, such as “company” towns. The cost of 
tbeK aervices has been met largely by voluntary contributions. Little 
support has developed from state and municipal sources. More ro- 
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cently* the federal government has recognized the need . in a mnre 
substantial manner. Education should tniltze every agency and ac' 
tivity devoted to this work and, wherever possible, devdop its own 
plan and fecilitics in accordance with the needs. 

l.VPLITEN'CE OV THE CoNCEPT Op IsUtVIDUAL DtPSEftENCXS 

llic scientific movement in education ma<le one of its principal 
advances in the systematic study, originating in the psycltological 
laboratory just prior to iruw, of difTerences between persons. These 
variations were not at first considered educationally important. As 
more and more became known through discoveries anti experimen> 
tation, the principle of individual difTcrenccs came to a$.sumc such an 
im{)ort.'int place that no educational f^rtKedure is now possible of 
arrangement or research dealing with instruction unless certain 
variations among children arc first t.iken into consideration. 

The emphasis uptn individutd tlifTcrcnccs came to have greater 
meaning ,is the do-jrs of the public school opened to admit larger 
and larger prop»>rti«»ns of children (»f both elementary and secondary 
scluKil age. 'Pfuly now the public school ministers to all the children 
of all the people. As more .ind more children of each age group have 
found their way into the scIukjIs, those enrolled in any one age ewr 
gr.idc group has'c manifested greater dissimilarity of imelicaual, 
physical, ami emotional traits than did the former more highly se- 
lected groups. Tills rapidly changing ch.tracier of b(»th the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school pjpulatiun has created new problems 
of administration and instruction. Measures of individual dilTcr- 
cnccs have been developed and a whIc v.iricty of ways of meeting 
the situation luve Inrcn tried. I'liesc have included semi-annual and 
quarterly promotions, double-track curricula, aids to teachers, en- 
richment plans, remedial sections, and a variety of sfiecial ebsses for 
exceptional children. The educational imj'ortance of individual 
dtlTerences has come to have greater me.ining with the development 
of the testing movement. 

This rapidly changing character of tbc puliltc schools with its at- 
tendant experimental activities is of the utmost jm{x>rtance in pupil 
personnel administration. U would now seem to be the school's 
problem to assume educational responsibility for all the children as 
it finds them, administering a program to meet individual needs, 
interests, and capacities. To accomplish this t^ective individual uon- 
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aUty » cvidem tihrcmghouc dieedAicadoaal experkRoe,liav^ thereby 
Ik enabled to tnake social and econennte adjustment as a ‘^persoit^ 
alized individuaV’ prepared both to attribute and to be contributed 
to. 

This chapter should iwt be closed without calling attention to the 
fact that world-wide events o£ the post decade have brought about 
a deeper realization of the importance of the fundamental rights of 
all citizens in a democratic society. In aebieving them for some we 
must be careful not to deny them to othcb, both at home and abroad. 
The concqption of the whole world as a universal brotherhood, 
adults as well as children, will affect the educational pattern more 
than is commonly realized. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBIJiMS 

I. Make a list ot classroom management practices which may be 
traced through two or more generations. Evaluate these. 

X Are textbook writers of a given period a reliable guide to con- 
tonporary educational practices? Oivc reasons for your answer. 

3. Can you evaluate your own experiences in relation to a “typical 
school of the nineteenth century” or later.’ 

4. What is meant by the term educational lag? Explain further by 
means of specific examples. 

5. In which fields of pupi| personnel administration do we seem to 
have made the greatest progress.’ What early .administrative prac- 
tices might better have been retained, if any.’ 

6. Cite specific c.xamples of great variation in educational opportunity 
within your own state or county. Comment on the term etjual edu- 
cational opportunity as compared with adequate educational op- 
portunity, 

y. Evaluate the section on influences of personnel management in busi- 
ness and industry. Wherein, if at all, do its statements concern the 
puUic Khools.’ 

8. What techniques used in social case work are finding useful ap- 
plication in the pubtk schools.’ How? 

9. Find data to show the extent of social case work generally; in your 
community. 

ro» Ckmipare die {deferred education of a soci^ case worker with that of 
• home and school visitor m visiting teaser. 

^ Make a li« of teihoiques used in wattime which have been finuKt 
uscM in admioiscering the pupil. 
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To whkt extent has public school admuiitmttba been loftiWiciedl by 
the concept of individual di£h$reiicet? Be apecsfic. 
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T he Attendance Function : 
Problems and Procedures 





CHAPTER IV 


Foundations of School Attendance 


THE c(»mpujM>ry scho*»l attendance of every child 
of school age is a necessary accompaniment of the democratic 
process. As one naturidiy turns to legal sources for light CY>nccrning 
school atten<l;mce, he linds laws deeply rooted in social patterns 
which serve as the foundation (>( the whole schrsol attendance struo 
lu''C. The meaning of this foundation must be sought in the family, 
the individual, great leatlers, rlemticraiic processes, evolving legal pat- 
terns. and sr*ci.d rcsponsihiiity. Unfortunately, educational oppc«r- 
tunities and f.xihlies ate in no wise etjual, or even adc*quate, for all 
children, being intluenccd hy community attitudes, limitations of 
time, space, ami supjtort, and legal exemptions as a result of social 
pressures. Thus the literacy as well as educational attainments of a 
nation become iiTi}x>rt.ini criteria of the success of its educational 
philosophy and f.icilities. C'omplete success can only Ise reached 
through acceptance of a full measure of stKial rcspmsihility for uni- 
versal school attentlance. This ch.ipta seeks to place all of these facts 
and principles in proper perspective. 

Social RtsfONSiWLtTy and School Attendance 

Schooi Attfndant'e Essential to Social Existence. Many centuries 
ago Aristotle in hi.s Politics established a fundamental princ^le that 
the adaptation of education to its form, of government probably con- 
tributes most to the permanence of a society's institutions. This prin- 
ciple has found universal acceptance among most, if not all, nations. 
Whatever the form of education, it becomes necessary that its re- 
cipients be placed in a position to receive the initructhm to he 
provided. This means that provision must be made for attendance 
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tjjpoa flie MeKQi of imtructkMi. Over the yeart ^ puhUc * 4 iool hai 
eotte to be recegsaed as the best agency h>r pc^br education, k 
isDow accepted as an insdtuticm whidi should lx tax support non> 
sectarian, and pubUdy controlled. To achieve its poadlAlities, there 
must be coinpulstMry attendance, free tuition, free textbocdcs, and, 
above all, equal educational opportunity. 

Varidore of Claims of Church and State. In the practical af^Ii* 
cation of these principles, the claims of the state and the church are 
quite at variance. Modern compulsory eti^cation originated in the 
Protestant Reformation. Luther and the ^Ivinists urged universal 
education under state control. The Otivinistic state was dominated 
by the church, involving union of church and state. The Roman 
Gathcdic Oiurch has held that education is essentially a religious 
(Hrerogattve, as illustrated in the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI 
in 193K> on the “Christian Education of Youth.” This letter, while 
recognizing the concern of the family and civil society in education, 
states that the right of the church is “absolutely superior u> any other 
title in the national order." 

A denominational basis is recognized in many a>uniries, as in 
England (Church of Engbnd), Holland, and Italy, and among ccr* 
tain Protestant groups in America. Sectarian control over education 
ma y be Said to ^ based upon (i) the superior claims of the church 
over the child, (a) primacy of family claims, (3) provision for 
minority interests, (4) cbims of better provision for social heritage 
and religious needs, (5) resistance to standardization of the public 
school, (6) freer scope to experimentation and allowance for indi* 
vidual differences, and (7) removal of the burden of support from 
public school taxpayers. 

Educatioa as a Parental Responsibility. In addition to the cbims 
td the state and the church, there is ample support for the principle 
that the education of children is primarily a parental responsibility, 
ta be performed as the parent sees fit either in the home or in a 
private school, provided, of course, that it is properly and adequately 
maintained, l^is theory can be traced back to the English commew 
law, under which a fatfier had almost unlimited control over the 
oi hb children^ It was held in America until modified by 
tiac^ Virile the smte may go far tosvard timiting die rights cl 
hHkykhiais cat belxlf of dw general welfare and to improve its 
(khensf as iii esttdiltslttngptdilk schodls, k cannot eeercise its poliee 
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^ ttpbnn^g and education o£ cliiUUtrcn tinder tiidr con^n^- ^ 
can it prohilim private acbooW altogether. This was dhown 
famous Oregon case.^ The thniry here is that libeity mtnt. new* be 
inteiiered with through any form of standardi^arion in^idkk; jn 
versal public education. If the parent inrists on providing his dhtftfaxn 
with educational facilities outside the regularly organized sriux^ the 
courts have held that he may be called upon to show that diese 
facilities arc equivalent to ih(j«e furnished by the state.* 

Earlier Admiaistrative Concepts, In the development and admin* 
istration of education in the United States following these principiesr 
certain varying attitudes have emngcd, traces of which srill remain. 
Three earlier attitudes arc clearly discernible: (i) the compulsory* 
maintenance attitude of the Puritans, calling for a combined religious 
and civil government in o>ntrol of education; (a) the parochial 
school attitude, as in Pennsylvania, schords usually established in coo* 
nection with the church thus leaving the educational function to 
private or parochial schools; and ('5) the pauper school non>state> 
interference attitude, as in Virginia and the South, where tutors^ 
smalt private schiM>ls, pay scho«>U, paujwr schools for poor childrot, 
and the apprentice system liecamc the means of eduouion. ThoK 
attitudes have materially affected subsec^uent administration. Al* 
though generally the conipuisory'education-under>$(Jte-<fontrol con- 
cept came to replace them, their resistance to it was strong and evai 
today stubbornly remains in some sections. State control of educatioa 
meets strong opptMition from the church and from parents in some 
quarters. 

Recent Administrative Concepts and Problems. The tbeevy as to 
whether the child belongs to the state or is an individual and as suc|k 
has certain inalienahlc rights remains in conflict as betw<»i diHenoi^ 
countries. Yet there would seem to be unanimous agreement 
education is a state function. Hence the state must provide the 
means for education and require the child’s attendance upon it. Ttab 
general tendency all over the world is- to ao^pt and require dona* 
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pahtitf edtioitkKit &cmi aa initiat age of six to eight ye^a u|pi to the 
age of about h>uiteea. That age has been widely accepted as the 
Oarmiaus of dementary education, in large part because the non- 
en^yment of children under fourteen is generally agreed to. Even 
sdule this principle is universally accepted, there is a varying lag in 
its otforcenient due to: (i) economic conditions, (a) lack of suf* 
Bcient ftnandal support, (3) lack of school facilities, (4) lack of a 
school program, (5) parochial or private school influence, (6) lack 
of enfm'cing facilities, and (7) inertia oh, parents, many of whom 
have had little or no education themselves. 

The compulsory public school attendance of the child is now 
recognized as a parental responsibility. The state may tine or im- 
prison the parent for his ncglca, and even bring the botly of the 
child to the school. While his compulsory aitcinlancc universally 
covers that period designated as elementary, the state may insist ufwn 
a minimum standard of ctTicicncy and achievement before the child 
leaves schord. More recently, the age limits of scluKd attendance are 
being extended both upward into the secondary education held and 
downward into the pre-elemcntary held, although in these instances 
attoidance may not always be compulstjry. The changflig com- 
pulsory age limits arc affecting the public schools with regard to 
(l) vocational education, (2) provision for individual differences as 
CKmpliBcd in the atypical »ild, (3) child labor,, (4) part-time edu- 
cation, (5) reorganization of the sec<»ndary school, (6) teacher 
education, (7) provision for dependent children, and (^) mciluxJs 
of enforcement of attendance. 

EMIXCENCE of the CoMPrtSt>RV LuICATION (>)NCEI>T 

Origins. The Protestant Reformation furnished the beginnings of 
the concept of universal public education and compulsory schriol 
attendance. Under the new theory of individual judgment and rc- 
iqxmstbility for one’s own spiritual welfare, it Ijccame very im|K>rtant 
that everyone dmuld be able to read the W’ord of G<k\, to i^tarticipate 
in the worship services, md to order his own life with understand- 
ing. This undoubtedly called for the education of all. Moreover, the 
close association of the church with secular government and the 
lise of democratic government gave birth to a new conception of 
{Hd)fic education for all children under the control of the state. To 
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accofflpUsh it to^ many years. Tlie lunetmai^ aad een^ 

turies were to roll around before it was &dly realized. 

There were many important personages associated with this move* 
menr. Martin Luther wrote a long sermon as early as 15^0 to be 
preached in Lutheran churches throughout Germany admemishing 
parents to send their children to school. He advocated compulsory 
school attendance, basing the right to compel attendance on the 
general right of the state to protect itself and advance its welfare.' 
Light years later, John Calvin at Geneva outlined, in the vernacular 
for all, a system of elementary education which had a far-reaching 
influence, esjiccially since Geneva in Calvin’s day became the refuge 
of persecuted Protestants from many countries. These ideas were 
carried to France, the Dutch and Belgian Netherlands, Palatinate 
Germany, Presbyterian Scutl.ind, and Puritan England, whence it 
crossed tlte Atlantic Ocean with the stanch Calvinists to the Ameri- 
can colonics. 

In ascribing the beginnings of universal public education to 
continental origins, one shoiild not forget the educational contribu> 
tions of England. The Puritans were F^nglishmen first, with a 
heritage rhr<,»ugli which they h.td come to know the meaning and 
value of education for themselves and their children. The prevailing 
systems c»t education, prc>vicling well for those who coidd pay, did 
not ^uitc reach down into the mas>scs. As England became more 
and more industrialized, the philanthropic movement of the 
eighteenth century brought about the emergence of a new concept,' 
th.it of providing indu.sirial nUication for the children of the work- 
ing classes by statute, making it compulsory and calling for its 
support by public taxation * The English pt»or laws at the turn of 
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d»e n^xtedith eemury revealed die Idea of the edueatton ol the 
prenticed child as a social oUigation. This concept was to take fast 
hold on the pec^ of Amenca and continue as an educational prin> 
dple more than two centuries. To it can be traced many odonial 
and state statutes for the educauon of pauper children and those 
whose parents or guarduns were unable to pay the rates or the 
tuition. 

Eioiy Hew England Laws, And so the system of public educa« 
tion in America came to be dominated Vv two fundamental con- 
cepts: (i) universal public education with its religious and civic 
imphcations and (a) the cumpulsoiy education of the apprenticed 
duld, later extended to include all children ot the working groups. 
Many poor children were apprenticed so that some educational ad- 
vantage might accrue to them. 

By 1640 there were more than twenty thtniund people, all of 
English birth, settled around Massachusetts Hiv. Tluse wcie luig- 
hshmen in their own right Most ol them were well bred and well 
educated, at first laigcK ihurch memliers and projHTts hoKlers. To 
their ranks were later added servants and labonrs. C hildicn ot .dl 
classes were emplovcd to woik m emerginir mdiisincs. These lic- 
came c^jects of public solicitude and uniloubtedlv were the occasion 
for the passage of the I.aw ot 1(142. Ihis iivv rcalfirmetl the iaiglish 
conception of the prodiictivr empktvment ot ehddtcn. and fuithcr 
enjoined upon the tow ns and {vircnts and mistc is th.u these children 
should learn to “read and understand the principles of religion and 
the capital laws of this country ’ * 

Thus, although no penalties wxrc attache «l, here ap|iears the fust 
compulsory education law in Amenca, and with it, as 1 nsign^ 
points out, the first child Lilxn liw. The act was in o{)cration for two 
years, then wns reenacted with strengthening chingcs in i^qS, lyto, 
and 1771. Its principles api>eared tn later oxlrs of M.issjchusctts and 
Coonecticuc and undoubtedly influenced public attitudes toward the 
education of children m tKher colonies. 

The celebrated compulsory schexd law of 1647 supplemented cer- 
tain features of the Law of 1(142. Probably because no sclinols were 
legally provided or because the original .tct was not enforced, the 



Qcnr iecpro^rideii £ir a mam m teadi rev^ aad 
eixnaimijitty of ,6fty families a gramtnajr tdio^ is every Wmi «£ a 
hundred huntltes, teadien to 1^ paid by parentt or onMeit.cir a 
general tat (community support), and a penalty upon any nnnii*> 
munity fading to meet ^ terms oi the law. 

Thus were laid down the principles upon which our mpdcM.. 
pidilic school system was largely based. Martin indicates &eae a» 
fdlows: 

I. The universal education of youth is essential to the well-being of dus 
state. 

а. The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily upon dte 
parents. 

3. The state has a right to enforce this cd}ligation. 

4 . The state may fix a standard which shall determine the kind ol edU' 
cation and minimum amount. 

5. Funds may be raised by a general tax to support such education. 

б. Fducation higher than elementary may be supplied by titt state.' 

Later Principles. With these principles already established, there 
remained but two more to come. The first of these concerned some 
form of attendance definition and requirement, with an enforcing 
basis and agency. I 1 te evolution of this principle has been most Ul- 
tcresiing. I'he second concerns the restriction upon the labor of the 
child, so that attendance at school svould be possible. Tlte devdbp* 
ment of this phase of public education is even more interesting and 
dramatic, culminating, throngh a variety of state laws, in a prnpesed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution. 

School Attendance in the South Compared. It will be noted 
throughout this discussion that compulsory public school attendanoe 
was brgely characteristic of the northern colonics. The South, hoib^ 
ing to a diilerent philosophy, did little to establish the principle, lb 
the North education, at least in the fundamentals, was deemed necd-^ 
to , the deoKfcratic way uf byiiig. 

in political complexion, was not so m ifMrit. Compulscwy ^catton 
based upon a concept of human equality was accepted ^meraily in 
the North, but not in the South because of its purely social Unm, Ai 
the- same time, it must be remembered that ecotumw <3Qod&dM» 
played an important pan. The North being wealthier eoukl a^oed 
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tttitvimal poMic adhication oC the inasaet for longer »uii longer 
periods, in pant dus was denied to the South because of jjack of 
funds. As an outcome, the South developed two systems of educa* 
tioQ, one a private undertaking for those who had the means, and 
the other public, for tlK>se who had not, both being built upon edu* 
cational principles strangely contrasting. 

Emerging Purposes. As one reviews these developments of the 
oompulsory aspects of school attendance, he perceives certain pur> 
poses which stand out with some dearness. The first of these is 
educational. Children should develop habits of g(K>d citizenship, be 
taught moral and religious truths, and have an understanding of 
the laws of the bnd. The second is economic. ChiUlren should in: 
fitted to make a living and become useful sclf-supfH^rring members 
of society. The third is definitely stx'ial. Society desires to eliminate 
pauperism as much as possible by providing for the maintenance and 
compulsory education of the apprenticed child who is likely to be* 
come a public charge. 

What the State May Do. In these early developments apjwar the 
first evidences of state responsibility for education. The si.ite may 
act toward education in a threefold way; (i) It may malfe direct 
provision for its control and management: (a) it may force it ujv>n 
a given community or individual; and (3) it may provule for its 
support or sec that support'’!* provided by the 1«k.i1 district. Once 
established, compulsory ctlucation, from the state’s point of view, 
may include these features: (1) age limits of attendance, varying 
widely in the states; (2) an annual perioil of compulsory nrtcndance, 
also widely varied; and (^) certain exemptions from attendance, 
which include illness, certain ty[)es of employment, a substitute cdu> 
cational program, upper or lower age limits, and contliiirms over 
which there is no control, as geographical or climatic factors. The 
courts have been called u{Kin from time to time to clarify the nature 
of the state’s responsibility as it alTects not only the state but also 
local and parental responsibility. Mure recently, there has emerged 
a new emphasis as to compulsory education. This has come largely 
Iram leading voluntary movements which have stressed the physical, 
niord, and intdlleaual welfare of the child. Thus, the adequate do 
vdb|>tneat of the whole child is now dtc primary purpose of com* 
public educatko! and would seem to be an alldnclusive 
reaami. for its exuectu^ 
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Establishment of Compulsory School in 4^ , Spates* 

Table 4 sommarizes the devdopment of modem ompubory 
cation in the forty<ight states, l^ssachusem vm the hrst to pass a 
compulsory attendance law, and not until after the Civil War, in 
1867, did another state, Vermont, falbw suit. Then closely foUowed 
New Hampshire, Michigan, and Washington in 1871 with a suc- 
cession of northern and western states through the next three 
decades. Kentucky was the hrst southern state to pass a compulstvy 
attendance law, in 1896. Other southern states, with the exception of 
West Virginia, delayed until the twentieth century, the last being 
Mississippi in 1918. 

Devteu)j*M£nt AVI) Present Status or Compulscay 
S cHOfjL Attendance in the Sexeslal States 

Ori^mr. Thus public opinion brought about the establishment of 
free schofils. Ihc compulsory features have been many years in de- 
veloping. Public authorities had difficulty at first in taking care of 
those who wanted to go to scluiol withtiut bothering too much about 
those who ditl not xvant tr> go. X'arious laws gradually extended up- 
ward requirements for the universal education of children. Especially 
after iS<x), state regulations took a variety of forms governing pro- 
vision for destitute children, enumeration, manner of distr^uting 
state funds, cmi'loymcnt of children, manner of enforcing attend- 
ance, and the like.* .\$ the principle of stimulation of universal at- 
tendance developed, the several stares enacted laws aimpielling chil- 
dren of certain ages to attend school, placed legal prohibition upon 
the employment of children of specified ages, and provided a state 
school fund to lx: distrihutc<! to local districts to make further pro- 
vision for the education of chihlrcn. 

Present Status. :\ study of the compulsory attendance laws in the 
several states reveals wide variation. The ages most common for 
compulsory attendance are 7-16 years (24 states). In other states the 
ages arc 8-16 (9 states) and 8-17 ( ^ states). For ages 14-16 or 14-1S 
there arc, except in four states, regul^iqns covering both school at- 
tendance and employment. Meanwhile, there are many forms of 



OKue^tioo nvhkii will be discuiaed in a later section. 

Several trends ace af^xuent in the earlier attendarute laws; (i) Tlte 
parent is to be hdd re^nsible ior compliance with the compulsorx 
education law. This has been a conitinuous and universal practice. 
Where irregularity of' attendance occurs, parental blame must be 
attached along with laxity in enforcement which may be its con* 
comitant. (a) There is a defiaire trend to increase required school 
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Years 

States 

Ye 

State: 

j8s2 

MaRHachusetts 

1889 

Colorado, Oregon 

1867 

Vermont 

1800 

Utah 

1871 

New Hampshire, ^tlch- 

tSiQS 

Pennsylvania 


gan, Washington 

1806 

Kentucky 

1871 

Connecticut, 

IS07 

West V'irginia, Indiana 


New Mexico 

1890 

Ai 5 /.ona 

1873 

Nevada 

1902 

lovva, Maryland 

1874 

New York, Kansas, 

r<)OS 

Mi?;-4<mri, 'I'enncssee 


California 

1907 

Delaware, N(»rth Caro 

1873 

Maine, New Jersey 


lina, Oklalft>ma 

1876 

Wyoming 

1908 

Virginia 

1877 

Ohio 

ic>09 

Arkan^^as 

1879 

Wisconsin 

19LO 

Lijuj* 4 ana 

1883 

Rhode HI and, NortH^ 

lyiS** 

FKtrida, 


Dakota, South 


South Carolina 


Dakota, Montana, 


Texaii 


Illinois 


Alabama, Georgia 

188$ 

Minnesota 

£918'* 

Mi^ 5 vissi|)pi 

1887 

Nebraska, Idaho 
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attendance to cover the full term of school in keeping with the 
hnportance of reaching established educational goats and making 
ior long-range economy. (3) There is a growing trend to make more 
specific the conditions under which children may attend non-fniblic 
schools or receive other educational advanuges in lieu of public 
sdwol attendance. (4) Rapid progress is being made in shifting em- 
pbasis from penalties implied for violations to preventative measures. 
(S). There is a definite attempt to ti^tm up exemptions from ctMti' 

Stties Burestt of Sdueatioa Btdlefbf No. a. No, 573, WasbiiigtoB, tats, 

pt to^ 




ptiltc^ tdiMt Attendance albwaUe noder {Kodotu bwi;^ iiia^WPfOf 
vide £w greater amdniiity of^adinol attemdanee. 

Limitations vpon Schooi. ATmn>ANCB 

The wcU4)eing and safety of the state are the determining fecton 
in the comiNilsory aspects of education. While ounpulsory ^uoadon 
laws apply generally, there are certain limitations to the authority 
the state in their admiiustratton. A few of these will be pointed ostt. 

Attendance in Other Than PuUic Schoob. The Supreme Cotvt 
of the United States has held that no state has the authority to re* 
quire children to attend public schools exclusively.**^ Laws requiring 
compulsory attendance must be reasonably enforced. Where instruc* 
tion is provided outside the public schools, proof may be demantkd 
that it is substantially equivalent to that afforded by the state, la^al 
age limits must be adhered to and certain schobstic achievements 
attained. 

Domicile. The residence of children has been a matter of con- 
siderable controversy. Usually it is held that to attend school the 
chihl must have a legal domicile within the district. There arc cx- 
ccfKions to this general rule, llowevcr, where circumstances make 
it necessary for the child to attend school from the home of a rela- 
tive or guardian, or when the child is an inmate of an inseptutioh, he 
may be admitted as a non-resident under certain conditions, as on a 
tuition basis or through the cst.ib!ishmeni of a temporary residence. 

Exclusion. Under sotnc conditions a school board may exclude 
chihlren from schcol attendance. One of these conditions is failure 
to meet the schotd’s entrance requirements, scholastic, physical, or 
moral. The school is generally conceded to have the authority to 
classify pupils on the basis of scholarship or by other methods of 
gradation. It has the right to exclude pupils for failure to pay tuitkai 
or incidental fees which are within statutory provisions. Pupils may; 
be excluded from school because of mental or physical defects, where 
adequate provision for his needs cannot he made, ot where his cem- 
tinued presence may be detrimental to -the welfare of <Nher pupijb, 
as for disciplinary or moral reasons. 

fierce ««. Society of tke SifUtt of the Holy Nomrt of feme emi htory, aA8 VJt. 
5i«, $. Ct $71, 69 I.. £d. 1070, A.LJt. 4&l>. Tlte reader wiil 6ad aA cScdleM 

ttestmeiit ol tbe IcRai limiotiom «(K>a tefaoed sUeodance t( held -by dw courts w 
Edwards, of. at., dtap. icviL 
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Haef ScgregtUi^H. Race segregation has proved a tfouUciotne at* 
tendance prd^bn, the Fourteenth Amendment being invoked in 
several instances. Statutory provisions of the several states are usually 
the basis of varying court decisions on this subject. In general, it is 
held that boards of education have the right to classify pupils in such 
a manner as seems best adapted to promote the interests of the 
schools, subject of course to state statutes. 

Distance from School. The distance a child lives from the ap- 
pointed school is a factor of considerable «import.incc in his attend- 
ance. Regularity of attendance and school progress in relation to 
distance has been the subject of much study. Naturally, the rural 
child is the chief sufferer. Clim.itc, condtiions of roads, the weather, 
age of children, and other factors enter into a>nsideration. Irregu- 
larity of attendance usually begins when the child has to walk more 
than two miles. Relief h,is lately cr>mc alvmt through provision for 
the transportation of pupils. Statutory enactments or state regulations 
have outlined sjtecilic procedures in most states. Discretion is neces- 
sary in laying out bus routes and in planning types of transport.uion 
and schedules. Safety is baroming a larger factor. Gre.u difTiculty 
arises where the child is exceptional in any way — crippled, Wind, or 
tubercular. Studies have shown that when rural children are trans- 
ported at {HiUic expense, they make a much Iwter .utendance record 
than when no transportaiifm is provided. An emerging issue is 
whether public funds can l>e used legally for the tr.insjH)riaiion of 
non-public school children. 

FxE.MPT10.VS FROM SoHOOL AtTEVDAN'CE 

In reviewing the features of compulsory attendance lavs*s and 
court interpretation, wc note that certain signiiicant types of ex- 
emptions have become established. As w.is pointed out in a preceding 
section, efforts arc being made to remove exemptions which interfere 
with a continuous educational program for each child. 

Minimum Amount of l^ucation. Although tire completion of the 
elementary course of study has been generally recognized in times 
patt as the minimum educational requirement, a numlx’r states 
re^re tlM: completion of the twelfth grade. Nearly alt variations 
from this standard indude a combination of age and grade achieve* 
mem. 
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Chunk OhtertMmce. Exemption £n>m echoed attendance for eer* 
tain church observances is provided in eight states. This is eapedadty 
true where special provision is made for some form of religious in* 
struction. Usually age limits and number of hours are spenfted. 

Children of Indigent Parents. Tlie matter of excusing cbtldren 
from school attendance on account of poverty is recognized as Icgilt* 
mate in some states unless there is some form of financial or other 
relief. Many states provitic for relief under certain conditions and 
for dqwndent and neglected children. There is an increasing tend* 
cncy in this direction, so that a greater measure of equality of edu- 
cational opjxtrtunity can prevail. It is just as Jm^iortant for poor 
children to attend schixil regularly as for the children of tlie finan* 
cially well favored. 

Worl{ Permits. The Iwncfits arising from the lalx^r of children in 
cases of indigence of parents has l>ccomc a mutter of issue and con- 
cern, cspcctally in large families where the father may be unem* 
ployed, or on f.irujs. In every state, however, children between 
certain ages. u.suaily fourteen and sixteen, may Ih* excused from at- 
tending .scluxil if legally employed. Certain cducation.il requirements 
generally have if» be met. Work jK-rmits arc subject to review of 
circumstances, as tyi>c of occupation, working hours, necessity for 
the employment, and .sex of worker. 

Attendanfe at Private or Parochial Schools. The compulsory 
schcKil attendance laws of each Mate express or imply iliat children 
may attenti private or parochial schortU instead rif public scluxiis at 
the discretion of their parents. L’suatly these schtwls arc neither 
sufiervjsctl nor approved, although in w»tne states such control is 
exercised. 'I’hc Oregon case Jelinitcly cstaidishes parental rights in 
this respect. (^liMren who attend other than public schools must do. 
so regularly, the public sch«H)l authorities U-ing responsible for their 
attendance. It is presumed that the program of study is equivalent 
to that of the public school, althi‘ugh it may not always be so. 

Administrative ilitficultics often arise at transfer points. Many 
public schools require examinations forvudmiitance from private or 
parochial schools. The pupil is sometimes unable to adjust himself 
because of a diticrent iy{>c of instruction. Then again, the fact thitt 
some private schtxit pupils attend public school simultaneously for 
particubr suljHccts— vocational, musk, or health instructionr^creates 
prdbkms of sebedtding and contml. 
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to approximatelf 4 per cent indicates, in reality, splendid progress, 
C(»Kiliti(Mis in some states have served to augment the prd^liem con> 
tinually. Among native whites the percentage is about t.5; among 
Negroes, about 16. 

Important Aspects. In considering the problem of illiteracy 
through these years, there are important aspects tr> be noted. First, 
for the most part it has been a problem peculiar to certain geographic 
cal sections where the native adults were themselves illiterate and 
where the educational facilities were mea;^ or almost non-existent. 
Second, there were sharply amtrasiing diticrcnccs, as between urban 
and rural areas and between racial stocks. These atTcctcd state atti- 
tudes and policies. And third, the problem of illitcr.icy was being 
continually .augmented by waves of illiterate immigrants, bringing 
with them diffcrcni concepts of government and proving ditBcult to 
assimilate. 

In spile of the fact that every state had adopted a compulsory 
school attendance l.t\v by rqtS, revelations of the continued presence 
of illiteracy during World Wars 1 and II and through the federal 
census reports were discomfiting. Lengthened scluvd terms and 
extended educational facilities have served to lower it sharply. Im- 
migration, especially of illiterates, has Iwen rcducetl to a minimum. 
Fecferal emergency agencies^ have assisted in the solution of the 
problem. Night classes for a^Wilt illitcr.iies have Ikco established .u»d 
other means provided for acquiring the essentials of a common 
school education. 

The educational statistical summary now uses the term “cduca- 
tioml attainment" of the jjopulation. In 11*40 this was found to be 
8^ years (grades in school). .\t the same rime a relatively high pro- 
portion of the total population (1^.7 j)er cent) hat! less than a fifth- 
grade education. With continued elTori illiteracy may ire redticed to 
its irreducible minimum, ahotJt 1.5 to 2 jscr cent, which represents 
that portion of our population over ten years of age who have a 
mental incapacity for literacy in any degree. 

QUESTIONS AN1> PROBLEMS 

1, Analyase the Khool attendance legislation of Pennsylvania (or your 
own state), and compare with any state of yout choice. (Consult 
U. S. C^e of Education publications for comparative dau.) 
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Foundations of Schoot Attendance ^ 

1. Compare the justice of the claims of state and church ctmoerniug 
the education of children. 

3* I^aie the relative places of the parent and the state as to respond^ 
biitty for the education of children. 

4. Trace the thread of compulsory education from tltc Protesianl; 
Reformation to the passing of the Massachusetts Loiw of 1862. 

5. Baiamre the relationship of the state and local school authorities as 
to the compulsory education principle. 

6. What historical conditt^ms affected the dates of passage of cemv 
piilsory education laws from 1862 to 1918? Illustrate by reference 
to several states. 

. Justify each ot the hinitatfons ufvm school attendance. 

. Are the exemptions for school aitendaiicc equally justifiable? II* 
lustratc. 

9* 'lo wh.at extent should the federal government attempt to equalize 
farilitics pro\itled tor school attcn^lance^ hxamine procedures by 
rncMfis <i» which this has already been done. 

HI. Whdi tutors other than education ha'^^c assisted in making more 
American [K-oplr htciau*' Account for variauoas in literacy in the 
several slates and scLtsoiis of tic country. 




CHAPTER V 


The Administration of School 
Attendance 


FROM an examination of the historical background 
and legal basis of school attendance, we now turn our attention to 
its administration. This becomes one of the lirsi and most important 
administrative functions of a schtxil system. If it is properly con- 
ceived and adccjuatcly carried out, it should result not only in regu- 
larity of scho<.>l attendance on the part of every child but in a certain 
happiness Uicrein. Adjustivc services in the school should be so de- 
velofxtd as to meet problems of irregularity, both without fts well as 
within the control of the pupil. 

Although education is essentially a st.itc function, the very nature 
of school attendance make it primarily a liKai administrative prob- 
lem; the sch(x>l census l«K‘atcs the school child as defined by 
law. This chapter discusses the attendance problem itself, the attend- 
ance officer and his duties, the aticnilancc department and its func- 
tions, changing concepts of the attendance service, scliool transporta- 
tion, and related hicturs. 

The Problem or Scikxm. Attesusnce 

Nature, Tlie problem of scluad attendance is to locate every duW 
of $^ool age and keep him in scliool regularly witlun the limits 
and under the cwiditions specified by law. In Tables 2 and j, di*- 
tiibution of these diildren by public and private scboids has beeft 
imiicitfed. Tirfde 6 summarizes these enrollments, whkh tepcescaot 
approKinuttely 20 per cent of the total popularion. TMs meaiia ^ 
on each morning cl the school year, one person oat of five id ^ 

B7 
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Uflited States leaves his hom^ tmiess ill or otherwiae not sttteoding 
for some public or private educational institution, to engage 
m a kvfling activity. 

During a four-year period the percentage of the entire 
population enrolled in the public schools decreased from 19.3 to 16.9 
per cent. During the same period the percentage of the total number 
children hvc to seventeen years old inclusive cnrulted in public 


schools fell from H5.5 to Sfj^ jicr cent. I hcsc were war years, .mil rmr 
figures indicitc ccnain war clltcts on the scIukjIs. Witlt a returning 
normal condition and cvcnTual increased birth rates, ratios may a|v 
proximate 

Reeves* has |x>inied out that the trend «»f the fschtx)! population in 
any given city has been ditheuit to predict because of migrations of 
people from cities or regions having no war industries to those hav- 
iog war industries. Many of these [lersons will never return to their 
former homes. One of the principal problems is the housing of the 
children in such areas: another is the declining population and in- 
creased costs in other areas. Decreased high-sc)tooi enrollments arc 
expected to continue through depending somewhat ujion in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Ratios, The ratio of children of school age to the total {population 
vtuies in the states and is reflected in the total enrollments. For in- 
^ance, in one year J5 per dent of the total po{Hilatioa of New Hamp- 
riiire were enrolled in the public elementary and scccmdary schools 
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of diat ttate, whUe in the same year in Mississippi 30 per cent veto 
enrolled, in thirty states, the ratio of enroUmeiu to the total poptda* 
tion was au per cent or more, and in five states, it was 25 per-cent 
tMT more. These ratios arc directly affected by the birth rate and other 
factors. These extremes in ratios of children attending school to the 
total population are of importance in understanding the problems 
faced by other states and those within each state. 

In considering ratios it should be recalled that three out of four 
children attend clcmenr.'iry schools. With a heightened birth rate the 
number of little children will increase. Slightly more girls than boys 
are now cnrolletl, e.s|>ccially in the secondary schools, corresponding 
to the slightly higher proportion of females in the total popubtion. 
Recently, these sex ratios among ohler age groups have been ac- 
centuated owing to war and economic corxlitions. 

Percentage of Attendance, If every child attended school regu- 
larly, there would lie no problem of attendance or need for ccan- 
pulsriry ;]ttcnd.iiKc Kiws and their enforcement. The jwreentage of 
the pupils enrollctl in the public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States who attend scluxd each day is approximately 
85;. This means that, out of 20 pupils, 3 .irc absent from school every 
d.iy. Hy states, the percentages range from *>34, that is, 19 present 
out of 20, to 7^1^ ( !<; present out ot 20), with 38 states attaining or 
Octtcring the .S3-}ier<ciu record an<l 5 holding a higher than 9oper- 
ceni record . Within the same state there are many variarioos 
due to climatic and economic ctMidiiions and parent.d attitudes. Many 
states stimulate Ix'trer .iitentbnce through state appropriations based 
on attcnd.uu'c and rrwardN of \arious kimis. 

LaKIAU AOMIMSTK'.noN OK Si’lIfKiL ArnESUANCE 

Xeed for IahuI Ad ministration. The .idministration of the school 
attendance of chiKlren, although essentially a sutc function, must 
depend for its eificicncy, for ilie most f>art. upon local management. 
W'c have noted varying attitudes toward compulsory education in 
the several states as well as in dilTcrcnt communities and geographical 
areas of those states. Dithcuhics in the way of securing regubr school 
attendance locally have resulted from many c^tructions and objec- 
tions, the latter charging infringement of parental rights over the 
child, interference with business by the elimination of child labor* 
and un-Americanism on the part of the school in arresting a new 
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Nevetthelets, an d£dent ptidilic sdiool system in any communUy 
is predicated on die regular attendance its chiMretu llie sduxd dii* 
trict as the subdivision ot the state becomes at mice the locus of the 
attendance {Problem. Here state laws must be enforced in the uuerest 
of every child. 

Locating the Responsibility. Laws requiring attendance of chih 
dreo at school are no; self<en^rceable; nm^an the state depend upon 
haphazard methods of enforcement through parental willingness, 
neighbors* complaints, or the local police. Responsibility must be 
definitely placed somewhere to locate the child and his parents and 
to make it possible for him to attend school. Authority must be vested 
in regularly constituted attendance officers. There must be certain 
recognized procedures to lie followed in obstinate cases, such as the 
edketion of information, investigation of the case, issuance of the 
compbint, and bringing legal action where necessary. In other 
words, it is necessary to establish the competence to carry out the 
provisions as well as the spirit of the compulsory attendance law in 
the interests of a better-educated citizenry. 

The current trend is to make more specific the conditions under 
which children may attend pon -public schools, or be provided svith 
private tutorage, to meet the requirements for compulsory education. 
Prelaws and practices arc being strengthened relative to accrediting 
AOOrfHiblic schools. Qualifications of teachers for these schools are 
being written in terms of the qualification and certification prac> 
ticcs required for public school teachers. Other trends extend to 
dmilar courses of study, educational exjicrienccs and reports, and 
impeetton requirements.” 

TfiE School Census 

Need. An accurate census record of every child sclmol age is 
the first mep in providit^ for the ^mendance of eligible chil^en. 
Aditevement of the democratic principle of universal educatkio is 
^»dbcated tq;Km the known whereabouts of every child and aisur- 
ance that Ik is in attendance on the educational means, provided. 



U'ohnail acccp^ o( (fatt priira 
itatet tw^ {^(k for a schoof oeniui 
fufpotes. Whtkk would the $ciKwiceiuusi$jpda^^ 
to assitt io the enforcement of the compubory sdwol law$, ori^najiy 
it$ purpose was to afford the basis for the distribution of state school 
funds. It is stifl so used in some states wiwre these funds are aOotttd 
on the basis of the number of children of school age. More recently, 
other important purposes of the school census Iwvc been devek^ied. 
These are (t) to ascertain the nature and sa>pe of educational sent* 
ke that a school district must provide; (2) to provide a basis for the 
developing of a school building program; and (3) to provide the 
basis for the enforcement of compulsory scho»)l attendance * 

Within the school district, the census has many more purpose. 
These are to (t) ascertain essential facts as to beginning cbil^en; 

(2) locate those children who move into, out of, or about the disirkt; 

(3) P«>vidc for new groups of children s(>ccificd by bw; (4) check 
enrollments and absences in public as well 3$ private and parochial 
schools; (5) locate parental respmsibility; ( 0 ) discover the emjdoy- 
ment of the child; (7) discover home conditions and improve home- 
school relationships; (S) provide a means for disseminating informa- 
tion about the srluwl; (9) discover the causes of non-attendance; 
and (10) check truancy. 

Vrocedures. A state-controlled school census is provided for in 
forly-two states, being required by Luv in forty. Of the remainder, 
three states have fwrmissivc legislation .and three others do not men- 
tion it. It is usually taken annually, but sometimes biennally, at four- 
or five-year pcritxls, or continuously. 

The age ^ans most }x>pular arc 6-21 years (11 states), 6-18 (10 
states), and 5-21 (5 .<tatc.s). There arc 14 different age ranges, being 
combinations of from birth through 2t years. Likewise, there is a 
great variatbn of the census ages with the compulsory attendance 
ages. 

llic school census is prescribed in most states for some period 
(usuaOy about a month) between the first of April and the end of 
SqKciaber, with many variations of dates in the remaining ^es. 
Usually, the local school board rtr some individual person « agatwy 
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is designated to take the census, with power to onploy oinineFa* 
tcffs. In some states teachers are asked to take the omsus as a part 

their r^ubr work; more often, other employees, clerks, or occa* 
sionally pcdice officers in large cities arc the census takers. The Ian* 
guage of the state laws and the regulations as to who shall be 
accounted for and what infornuttion shall Ik sought vary widely. 
A good beginning has been made with regard to the census of handi* 
capped chiUlren. Usually deiiniie accounting forms arc prescribed 
along with the manner of the rcjTort.* ^ 

Local districts uftcu provide additional census data. There is a 
tendency in some sections to register children on the schord record 
immediately after birth or as soon tlierc.tftcr as possible, or in con- 
nection with pre-school c<lucju<jn or hc.»Uh clinics. 

Variations as to census ages n.uura!ly suggest variations in edu- 
cational opjxKtunity among the several states. They .also suggest the 
advisability of making the census ages identical wtth the compulsory 
attendance ages. Many districts .m* lax in administering the law; 
others, if stimulated by si>mc state jxtlicy peruining to support, make 
every effort to account continuously tor every (.hild. Halfhearted 
administr,ition of the schrxd census with meager census data should 
be replaced by an adctjuaie plan providing for the known where- 
abouts of cs'Cry child of .schix)! age together with .til the data essential 
to his school progress. 

Preferred Census Data. A continuous school census should be 
based upon an initial, careful hotise-io-htnisc canv.tss. The names of 
all children up to the age of twenty-one years should be recorded 
on suitable cards approxim.jtcly 4" h" or 3" X in size. The 
cards should make avadable the following information: full names 
of all children living in the school district, complete street or other 
address with identifying locations (wards, blocks, or communities), 
nationality of child, names of Ixtth parents or guardians or others 
resjKtnsibic for them, date of birth, schexd attended (public, private, 
or parochial) with name and kxation of schtxd, employment data if 
any, reasons for non-attendance if any. and record of any physical 
or mental handicaps. Other data might include home conditions 
(posaMy involving racial, Lnguage,or economic problems), parents* 
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occtipackm w nationality, health and vaodnadon rcctMr4^..ptcaeot 
grade in adiooi. Specific information should be given to the cue of 
children who are wards of the court or institutionalized, or coowenio 
ing whom there may be other extenuating circumstances. 

Although numerous cards are available which might easUy serve 
as patterns for a school census card, it is impoitant to point out 
that the card should l>e constructed and adapted to the specific nee<b 
oi the scUtx>t district. A commercially constructed card, while sorae* 
tiines convenient, never quite fits. 

A Continuous School Census. Using the suggestions indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs, the basis is laid for a continuous census of 
every child, that is, one that is kept up to date throughout the entire 
year, not necessarily periodically. A continuous system has several 
characteristics. First, a master census card is filed for each child of 
scluHil age as he is heated within the dtstria, and follows him 
throughout his scht>ol career. Then, various methcxls are used to 
locate the child — housc-ttv-housc canvass, teachers’ enrollments, birth 
rec»>rds, private school records, and records of inovings in and tnit of 
the district. It must lx- kept up to d.ite hy (i) removal of cards of 
pupils who ItMVC the district or arc beyond the census age; ( 2 ) in- 
.sertinsr c.irds of transfer pupils: (;) iiuscrting cards of new pupils; 
(q) m.iking corrections in such d.it.i as .igc, grade, address etc. 

The canls of all chihlren who come within the census ages should 
be placetl in the /«r file: those removed for any reason, in a slea^ file 
arranged alphalK'tic.i!ly. Further, thstribution of the live file may 
Ixr ma<lc In sch<«>ls. compulsory r>r non-coinpulst>ry ages, enrollment 
in non-piihlic scIukjIs, c*r in other ways indicated by the administra- 
tion of the .utrnd.iiHc service. M.iuy schools arc now using the eiible 
index system, which cn.ihh's them to ascertain quickly any child’s 
status, h is im|K)rtaut to point <>ut that census data must he accurate 
in tirdcr to l»c useful. A desirable school census is adequately in- 
tegrated with every other phase of aitend.incc administration. 

Enumerators of the Census. In large cities, the. deparuneiu re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the attendance law>$ and regulations 
should likewise 1% rcs^xinsihle for the schixil census. Usually die 
stall is well qualified for the w*urk. In smaller districts aiten^oce 
officers who look upon their position as one of locating and |M?evcnit- 
ing truancy are scarcely qualified for these important home-schocf 
contacts. The by-products of census taking, as well as attcndar«ce 
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ModlMir potated am wh«ni he sai4 taking the ccasui ^ iia|dhlar 
anyone who u physkaiiy unfit» who is illiterate, or who iadcs tact or 
Ju^gment.’^ 

A hij^y recomiaended plan for smaller communities is to have 
the sdiool census taken by the regular teachers, previously trained 
for the task and under constant and competent supervision. Under 
diis |dan the conununity is divided into blocks or districts, and the 
census is taken by all teachers working $h|>uitancously on a certain 
afternoon or on a Saturday. By this means teachers are brought into 
direct contact with homes. Moreover, more elective use of the census 
can be made by the school in developing its program. Where the 
project is directly organized and supervised by the superintendent 
and principals, the latter can be made aware of the community's 
educational problems and may thereby secure the greater cooperjk 
tion o£ the teachers. Additional compensation for this service may 
be provided at the discretion of the board of education. Perhaps there 
wiU be a better attitude toward this important service if it is pro* 
vided, especially if additional demands arc made on the teacher's 
time. • 

In larger communities the school census should be the responsi- 
bility of professionally educated jxrsonnel, directly related to the 
attendance dq>ariincnt andf'^ving direct cont.icts with individual 
schools and teachers as well as with others entitled to this informa- 
tion. The importance of census takers as public school rebtions in- 
termediaries should be readily apparent. 

School Attendance and Its ENFf)RCEMENT 

Aftop the child has been located through the census, the second 
step in the administration of schrwl attendance is to get and keep 
him in school during the period prescribed by bw or local reguktKHi. 
lliis function, as commonly administered, varies widely. 

Tie Attendance Depaetment, In larger cities, administration is 
integrated within the structure of the school organization. Such in- 
tegratkm beconM» more and more necessary as the scope and function 
ci the fdiODi enbrge and ns iu social service aspeas are rebted to the 
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aatk« for the management erf the attenHan^ 

Type I. Attendance *wicc is a major dtvisbn of the school sysonp 
cinhraciiig all its special pupil adjustment services in one depaitiiieot 
and in charge of an assistant superintendent (lersey City cited as an tXr 
ample^a 

*^yp* Similar to Type I but in charge of a director of the d<» patt»ifu»nf 
<Cary, Indiana). 

Type ni. The director of attendance is responsible, not to the 
superintendent, but directly to the city suficrintcndent (Louisville, Ken- 
tucky). Superiority is claimed for this ty{ie in its more direct contacts 
through the department from superintendents, prioci(>at$, and teachers. 
The absentee and problem child arc dealt with mwe eapeditiously. 

Type IV. The attendance department is one of a number of separate 
special service departments or divisions of the school organization, each 
under a diderent director. The virtue of this type is in the equality ci 
the services of the departments and tlieir proper coordination, as mM tfid 
science with psychological science. 

Within these dcpartmcnt.s, certain special services have been iso- 
lated. They may be classiHecl, according to Schultz,' into three forms 
of organization as follows; (i) the inicgraied attendance department, 
with all special pupil-adjustment services merged in one depiartment; 
(i) the attendance department with a limited range of special pupil^ 
adjustment scrvii*cs, which requires close coordination with odwr 
departments; and ( \) the attendance department which is a coordi- 
nating agency rather th.in an integntted department. Types of iq)c- 
cial services to be included lo.- the treatment of specific needs of 
pupils arc: medical, dental, psychologic.il and psychiatric; thewe in- 
volving the visiting tc.ichcr, sjKcial class assignment, and behavior 
problems; those providing for parental schools, care of Ad inqiumtit, . 
hcane instruction, and hospital instruction. 

Further discussion of these .special services will be given in a later 
section. Whatever the n.ttiirc of the attendance department or the 
extent of the service given, care mu« be taken that the work d w K 
not beccHne merely routine in charaaer. After all, the education and 
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adjtmmeiK of the child ^ould be an individual concem. He may 
beccnne lost in a maze of routine which will identify him in relation 
to the system itscK, but fail in the end results achieved. Even with 
the best of systems, some children are lost while the system is saved, 
as illustrated by the scvcntccn-ycar-old-boy whose parents thought 
him about to graduate from a large city high school, but upon in- 
vestigation it was discovered that he had never even attended the 
high school This city had an efficient attendance department, yet 
that one boy was lost for four years. Perhaps in that same city there 
were others. 

The Attendance Officer. At the state level departments in eight 
states have some siKcificd responsibility regarding the appointment 
of attendance officers.’' Such oversight usually pertains to appoint- 
ment of local officers in case of neglect or the setting of desirable 
standards for attendance workers; in states where the county is the 
administrative unit for school affairs, provisitJU is made for appoint- 
ment by the county boards. In several states the county stijMrrintend- 
cni is required either to appoint or to serve {personally as attendance 
officer. , 

Where the function of school attendance enft)rccnient becomes a 
local matter, the attendance (jfficcr may be ap|X)intc(i in cither of two 
ways. His appointment is l^ji) required in some twenty states itt 
accordance with varying regulations as tt* specific district, and (a) 
permissive in as many states, also in accordance with similarly vary- 
ing regulations.* 

Only ten states have set up any educational qualifications f<»r the 
office represented by some form of certification, usually state con- 
trolled. These qualifications include, for the most part, preparation 
in the teaching and srKial service fields and cxiKricnce in teaching, 
or its equivalent. Pennsylvania’s provision for certification of the 
home and school visitor (optional) and (California’s advanced rc- 
quironents indicate forward steps in securing a trained type of at- 
tendance officer. 

Some cities have set up certain educational standards for atteml- 
ance officers. These include (i) civil service examinations; (2) high- 
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school diphsma; (3) high'schoot diploma aod two years’ addidoiial 
training; (4) baccalaureate degree; (5) additional social service train* 
ing; and (6) c^tional sute certificate for attendance ofiicers based on 
specific course requirements. 

Changing Concepts of the Attendance Serptce. Formerly, the at- 
tendance service rested almost entirely upon the idea of compulsion, 
thus emphasizing the police power of the attendance ofiicer. There 
was little or no suggestion as to the social service these officials might 
render. The (wlice ^xiwer, while still necessary, is now less empha- 
sized, more im|iortancc being attached to corrective and curative 
measures. 

The type of service rendered can be no greater than the type and 
character of the attendance officer himself. Licl)lcr“‘ found these men 
selected from various occupatK>n.s; they were police officers, real- 
estate dealers, meatcuitcrs, glass blowers, painters, and electricians. 
Only 14 per cent ctJuUl be classified as professionally trained; 36 per 
cent were Hfiy-<,nc ycar.s of age or older. The White House Confer- 
ence RcjMjrt tH»itiis out this condition rather forcibly. 

Attcrulancc sersicc has suflcred as the place to which political appoint- 
menis arc ina<lc. it is also utilised to care for 5u|wraanuated personnel 
from other fields as well as other schtxjil departments. In one city it svas 
explained that one of the attendance officers had been a teacher for a 
numlier of years, but finding teaching too strenuous she had been asked 
to be tran.sfcrrcd to a less arduous assignment. In the places visited (17, 
including 7 large cities), with one exeeprion the majority of attendance 
officers wrre over 4*; years of age. In most cases, moreover, those in their 
fifties and sixties havl not had an cxtcniled iKricnl of attendance sendee 
but had entered the field late in life. 

With iTOssihly four exceptions, there arc attend.incc officers in the places 
visited who have not completed an elementary education. From material 
on school attendance secured from the county study it w*as found that in 
some counties all the attendance work is done hy tiic marshal, members of 
the school board, the sheriff, the constable, or the policeman on his r^u- 
lar beat. By ami large a definite educational standard is not requited of 
those selected to do attendance work.*' 



iti^iier state staadwds |oe aitendaoce cokers it^kcte oeiRtbr ecAl* 
oq)isof theofficc ia terim<^ a better selected «ad {ffeparedpcu^iKMincl. 
The oftb: is now ocuiccived as that of the social worker. He^^ng the 
child, his hrane, his environment, has taken the place of the com< 
pulsory (bring the body) concept. The attendance service is now 
ooncimed with keeping the child in regular attendance, ascertaining 
the causes of absence, studying the home and home conditions af- 
fecting attendance, taking the school census, and developing every- 
where a friendly, helpful attitude toward thp dtild and his problem. 

In-Service Impropement. The in-service improvement of thou- 
sands of attendance officials has necessitated an intensive in-service 
program. In many states, notably New York, Indiana, and Maryland, 
oonfd’enccs have been held and talks given on child welfare prob- 
lems. States arc preparing pamphlets and other helpful material. Hie 
National League to Promote School Attendance, an organization for 
education, pupil adjustment attendance, and social welfare service 
organized in 191 1, has been doing outstanding work in developing 
the social service concepts of school attendance work. A review of its 
annual Proceedings reveals the remarkable progress which has been 
made in its consideration of attendance as an educational affii social 
prc^lem. Some of the problems discussed in relation to attendance 
arc poverty and pauperism, low intelligence and indifference of f*ar- 
ents, the broken home, nvcr^cncss, undisciplined children, role of 
social agencies, role of psychology and sociology, and standards of 
efficiency of attendance officers. 

Number of Attendance Officers. The White House Omfcrcncc 
Report suggests that attendance officers for every 1500 or 3000 chil- 
dren enrolled in public, private, or parochial schools should be pro- 
vided. With this number it would be possible to do more intensive 
work in every case in which such work is needed. Tliis seems a fair 
statement to accept. However, in considering any ratios, one must 
bear in mind at the same time the preparation of the officer, the area 
to be covered, the attitude of the parents, and the many difficulties 
invol^. 

The Visiting Teaches Movement 

The visiting teacher movement seenis to be a ckflnite outcome al a 
lu^ipy coalition of two other great movements: (1) the child-centered 
sdb^ movement based on the Dewey philosophy which began to 



fliiilce iti appeuance at die tmti of die enifiiffy aod (a) aodal 
work nuwetnent which devdc^iedl about the saim dine. Ptoiilefm of 
attendance, truancy, juvenile delinquency, tardiness, and the noany 
emerging social conditions within the home and community adect- 
ing the school and the child seemed to demand a newer type of 
attendance contact, a sjiecial type of training to understand and deal 
adequately with these problems. 

Beginnings, llic Ix^innings of the visiting teacher movement can 
be traced to the years igo 6 -}^ when the cities of New York, Boston, 
and Hartford initiated programs of better understanding between 
the school and the home. As with vocational guidance, the drive to 
initiate the movement was nut located in the schools, but in private 
agencies. The New York Settlement Houses assigned two visitors 
to three .schools in Simihir asscKiations in Boston sponsored the 
plan in iqoy. School lioards, sensing the worth-whileness of the move* 
mcnr, began to adopt the idea as one of the mandatory provisions of 
the school administrative setup.** 

Oisficnheimcr** has jwanted our three stages in the development of 
the visiting tciichcr movement; (t) iy)^tQi4, the period of beg^ 
ning; (a) i<}i4-!<>2i, the {ktukI of adoption by htxirds of education; 
and ( t) 1921 to the present time, the period of national expansion. 
Nudd** attributes its growth to three factors: (1) newer concepts 
concerning the ctlucation of the chiltl; (2) incre.istng enrollment, 
brought about by compulwjry education and child labor laws; and 
(4) recognition «,f v,»st differences in abilities and interests among 
children. 

Recent Development, The movement spread.** Rochester in 1920 
created a department <d visiting teachers. In November, 1921, the 
Commonwealth Fund undcn(x)k a program to prevent deiinquenev 
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and proposed the (kvelopment di the work and training of visiting 
teachers in New York City* Through the Public Education As$ocia> 
tkm of New York, it organiacd a National Cornmittee of Visiting 
Teachers, whose pur^Htsc it was to establish demonstrations in thirty 
communities throughout the United States, communities which pre- 
sented a wide variety of geographical, social, and educational situa- 
tions. These demonstrations were continued by the Commonwealth 
Fund until June, lyay, when they were turne.d over to ItKal boards of 
education. It was rcptjricd by the Coinmon\tralth Fuml that at the 
close of the demonstration pcri<Kl, twenty-five t)f the thirty projects 
were continued by the local boards. Returns from a recent survey 
reveal that out of twenty of the aliovc communities rcpi>rting, only 
five now have the visiting teacher service. The chief reason advanced 
for its discontinuance was lack of funds. Despite the fact that so 
many communities have been forced to give up ibis service, the years 
from 1927 to 1939 saw its itiauguraiton in twenty-five new communi- 
ties; in thirteen it was established in the period from to 1039. 
Today the visiting teacher service is scattered over virtually the entire 
United States,'* the southern states having the smallest rep^e'cnta- 
rion. The size of the scho<»! district cmplosing the service ranges 
from approximately 2500 population to our largest cities. In over 
90 per cent of the communities using it the service was inaugurated 
and is financially supjwtctl by the Ictcal schotil biard. 

Administration, The administration of the visiting teacher service 
varies with the community. In the smaller districts the visiting 
teacher is directly rttsjionsiblc to the sn{*criniendcnt oi scIkxjIs. In 
the larger citic.s of ioo/>k; or over, the visiting teacher service is usu- 
ally located in the attendance department, psycholrtgical clinic, or 
guidance department, or is under the direction of a c<x.<rdinaior of 
all the child welfare departments. The latter type of organization 
gives every indication of being particularly effective. The coordina- 
tor usually acts as a clearinghouse for information gatltcrcd by the 
various departments on all pupil oases. In aU communities the super- 
intendent of schools outlines the policies and gives general initiative 
to the visiting teacher work. The relationship Ixrtwcen the visicing 
teacher and thfe school staff is unique. The success of her efforts de- 
pends upon the degr^ of cooperation given hy principals, teachers, 
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and the other tnemhers of the tchoo! staC Her positiao u that df si 
specialist assisting in the prevention and solution of pupil maladiust' 
ments. As a social case worker, she supplements the school personnel 
and offers another point of view on the problems of the child. As an 
intermediary between home and school she becomes a coordinator 
of the efforts of all in the interest of the individual child. Yet in the 
performance of these duties she has no authority over any of the staff 
with which she works. Superintendents having the visiting teacher 
service deebre themselves in favor of some training in social case 
work for the classroom teacher in order t(» establish a more effective 
cnorclination of effort Iwtwcen the two. 

Education. I'hc eduiationai training of the visiting teacher ranges 
from graduation from norm.il .school to a master's <kgrcc, the median 
t>cing a bachelor’s degree. Training in scnial w<»rk ranges from oc- 
ca$ir)n.il, part-time, or summer schtKil courses to completion of a 
two-year graduate course, the majority of visiting teachers having a 
one-year graduate c<*urse in a schi>oi of soci.tl work. Visiting teachers 
arc profc-ssionally organized in the American AsvH;iaiton of Visiting 
1 eachers. Tliis f)rganiz.uion In-gan in 1007 ami at the present time is 
active in dis{»eu!iing informat ion to develop standards for the training 
of visiting tcacltcrs, improving \vt»rking condititms, and aiding local 
boards of cthtcation itt establishing the service. 

Quali (nations. .\ visiting teacher sltould, first of all, have com- 
pleted the education t>f a tc.tcher and have had some experience in 
that capacity. Preferably a collegc-tr.uned jicrson, she should have 
had courses in sociology, soci.il service, and rckitcd fields. Personal 
cjualihcations are of prime imjsortance and should include good 
health, sincerity, patience, tact in dealing with }>eopIc, maturity and 
judgment, tru.stworthincss, and leadership in community life. She 
should jxwsess right attitudes toward children ,ind home life, believ- 
ing in the school and its wtirk; she should he unprejudiced, and have 
resj"*^! for the judgment of others, a ctiojicrative nature, and a wil^ 
ingness to accept irregular hours of work.- 

Functions. The primary function of the visiting teacher is to bring 
about a healthier, happier rebtionship among the child, his bmiM^ 
and his school. licr work is concerned with the adjustment of dvt 
child and his prt^lcms, information about and interpretation of tht 
school to the home, and, wherever possible, an adjustment in dhe 
home as well as in the child. To accomplish these purposes, ctmtacts 
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tsmn often be made with, and amstance aecimNl firmn, the c^oit^ 
sodat service agendes, relatives, and other gnnips. C^^)aiht3i»er 
lists a total of thirty-two different functions, whi(^ indude a study 
of the child and his environmoit; study of the home and of the 
{>arents, information and adjustment of each to the other aiding the 
cluld in hu health, physical, and sodal needs; bringing information 
secured to the school; Itelping the family secure assistance through 
en^loyment, hoj^ital service, and with food, and clothing; securing 
eot^>eratton of necessary social agencies and the courts or the 
churches; and lending a hand in any manner which will secure the 
adjustment needed. TTic worth of this service to the school is ink 
valuable. It is not ditikult to perceive its great superiority over the 
usual administration of attendance. 

State Administration of School Attendancp. 

State Functions. The scope of st.ite adminisiMtion of school at- 
tendance may be noted from the fcdlowing list of functions per- 
formed in many of the states. It should i)e pointed out that elHcient 
state administration requires close crK>(>cration with local *school 
dii^icts. 

I. Distribution of attendancc^ixgistcrs and otltcr forms for attendance 
reporting and recording. * 

a. Requirement of attendance and other reports from tlic school 
district. 

3. Stimulation of perfect attendance records through various forms of 
recognition. 

4. Direct supervision of local administrative attendance procedures, 

5. Preparation of attendance data for appropriation or other financial 
purposes. 

<SL Administration or supervision of the school census and otlicr forms 
of enumeration. 

7. Fidd service through state supervisors or other representatives, 

8. Preparation of age-grade tables. 

9. Preparation and dissemination of bulletins, circulars, reports, and 
other information on sdhooi attendance, child labor, and child ac- 
counting statistks. 

;ZO. Provision for qoattfied local professidnal attendance officers, as h<»ne 
and school sdsitma, induding an educational program leading to im- 
proved qualihcatiMis for local attendance workers, certificatioa, and 
mmlnuseinent on salaries. 
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IX. Sdmttbrioi^ ei the laedf n^ytowf $o<^ xervlce tfichwqucKi, 
xi. Direct or jodirect aute^overai^t of dul4 USor r^ptladom. 

1 j. Oeoeral fupervJuioo of employment certificates and farm and 
mestic permits. 

14. Institution of court action under certain conditions. 

15. Administration ot medical inspection and health regulations. 

iC. Cdlaboratton with other divisions of the state and local admtntstra* 
tive divisions in related services, i«., tuition, transportation, heaMi^ 
special education, and relief. 

Procedures. A number of prescribed forms arc needed in the ad- 
ministration of the compulsory attendance laws. These include offi- 
cial notices of violations, for recording essential information and for 
reporting action on cases and services rendered. A considerable num- 
ber of the states require ail or most <jf the forms to be used. This 
service develops uniformity of practice within the state and un- 
doubtedly increases the clfcctivcncss of local .ndministradon. For ex- 
ample, a uniform state attendance register enables a state department 
to secure comparable data f<»f child accounting. State de|>artnient5 of 
education need rejxirts not only on the census, enrollments, and aver- 
age daily attendance but also on the work of enforcement. Even 
though some departments have little or no s{>cciflc authorizatjon for 
control over attendance, they can and do exercise a form of control 
through information which reveals conditions and services and may 
build up public opinion supporting ctfcciivc enforcement. 

Distribution of School Funds and Attendance. Rewards for bett^ 
attendance by increase in state school funds to local communities 
have been an added incentive to improve the administration of 
sch(K>l attendance. .Approximately half of the states use a formula in 
apportioning fun<ls to each community which takes into considera- 
tion the pupil basis, such as the school census, average daily attend- 
ance, or membership in each district. Where attendance is the basis, 
a day's absence of any pupil results in an appreciable financial loss. 
Local districts may increase state appropriations through careful sd- 
mtnistration of attendance ;md the school census. Schultz has ^town 
how in Los Angeles, by increasing the average daily attendance 
I per cent, the district gained $150,000 per year from state funds.” 

Using average daily membership as a measure, such sisnes as New 
York and Pennsylvania measure the school load of the distria (nmn- 
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ber pu{^ per teedter) and appropriate funds to school (hstricta 
accordingly* This technique serves as an incentive to employ better' 
qualified attendance officers, which in turn reflects improved pupil 
personnel administration in general. 

Qualifications. Qualifications for state supervisory officials vary 
greatly. Usually a master’s degree is required and preparation and 
experience in education and social work are specified. Positions are 
held by men with salary ranges for dircctr>rs from $4500 to $5400, and 
for other employees from Smw to $35 (xj (sklary ranges show in- 
creases since these data w'cre prepared). Prohibly the most encour- 
aging feature of slate su|>crvision of .schixil attendance is its emerg- 
ing cooperative rcLitionship with other child welfare agencies and 
functions of government, Ixath state and iiKal. 

Compulsion vs. Social Service Concepts. Education should de- 
velop its child accounting procedures the w.iy business o)>cratcs in 
the field of personnel, in order to provide tlata f<»r a pro|>cr review of 
its efficiency and progress. It would seem to be the thity of the state 
to lead in the development of rlicse procetlures .so that adequate edu- 
cational facilities may be provided for the nced.s, interests, aij^d ca- 
pacities of individual boys and girls. Attendance service ffjrmcrly 
rested almost entirely upon the idea of compulsiotj, with the empha- 
sis on the police power of the ajucndancc officers and the state. More 
and more, the states are recognizing another imfiortant pur{)ose in 
the administration of attendance, that of social service. 'Ilic latter 
principle is slowly {Krmeating and mcliowiitg oUlcr cf»ncef>ts basc<l 
entirely on compulsion, which, howxvcr, must always remain for 
the recalcitrant. 


The TRANsi»t>RrEi> Pi'i'it. 

Directly related to the administration of .schrK:il attendance is the 
administration of schtjul trans{x>rtation. iiccausc of the grr>wth of 
consolidation, especially in non-urban areas, and the enlargement of 
scbooi wlcUities to meet the varied needs of more and more children, 
franspoftation must be provided for many of these children. The 
prdalem has thus become not only an attendance one but also one 
involving greater educational oj^portunity. This section will deal 
vidth the scope cd transportation. A later section will discuss the en- 
Itfged <q>ponuttiues growing out of it. 

Scope, Laq^ numbers of children now ride where formerly every 
child walked!, thrcAigh sundtine, rain, and snow, to the district sebooL 
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Latest available figures estimate that more than 4,500,000 pt^tls am 
being transported in some 92,500 school busses and similar vdhicles» 
and thousands by other means, at an estimated cost of nearly $too,* 
000,000. Parents take or send their children to school in the family 
automobile or the business truck; in streetcars, taxis, and steamboats; 
on bicycles, motorcycles, horseback; and in horse-drawn vehicles of 
every description. Farley** rc|)oris such unusual means as snow> 
mobiles, dog sleds, a cable basket in Idaho, a trailer schoolhouse in 
Montana, motorboat transportation in Oregon and Florida, Perhaps 
there arc cases of transfioriation by air not yet made a matter of 
record. No one knows exactly how metny children ride to school 
each day. 

Tlie development of schfX)! tr.ms;x)ruiion is just alwut a hundred 
years old, l>eing first started in Massachusetts about 1840. All states 
now' transpirt pupils in some manner. In North CaroUn.1, for ex- 
ample, nearly 40 jUT cent of the pupils arc trans}X)ned. In most states 
ir.!nsportati(*n is mand.uury under certain conditions. Legal objec- 
tion that this is cl.iss legislatw*n has l*cen met by court decision f.ivor- 
ablc to tMn.s})ort;ition. Most transported chihlrcn live in rural or not 
densely [wpidatcd areas. Not over n> per cent of urban children arc 
transjwrted at public c.xpcnse to school, although many do, of ooursc, 
ride by means furnished largely by their parents. On an average 
alxiut 2') per cent of all pupils are tr.ins{X)ned at public expense. 

Transportation costs have Ixcomc a major current exj'cnsc item in 
many st.ircs™*more titan 10 per cent in such states as Louisiana 
(to.;), Mississippi (10.7), Montana (10.^), New Mexico (i2j), and 
Wyoming (iJ.fi), with pcr-pupil costs ranging from $7.00 to almost 
$5iax> (Montana). It is logical to expect, ux), that the tran${x»rt.ition 
of school children will continue to incrc.tsc in volume as W'ell as cost, 
as consolidation and large administrative units develop. 

Trunsportiifion m Urban Areas. ,\s intlicatcd .above, transporta- 
tion of school children in urban areas is limited. About 70 per cent 
of cities of 25,000 popular i<tn or more provide some hcilities for it.** 
Its principal pur|wse is to provide for exceptional children, altftough 
about half of the cities provide for ail groups. 
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Favors kadie^ to transpcvtatloja ci ncinnal ^dreii b ani 
atate laws, distance, poverty, racial sq^gatiem, safety, and oj»isali< 
datioD. jDistance is the most important factor. Special means must 
be provided for exccpdonal children owing to the nature of their 
needs; more children with physical ^fects than with mental de> 
ikiency are transported. In this group crippled children lead, fol* 
lovrad by menuUy deficient, {Kirtially blind, and hard-of'hearing 
grmips. Transportation facilities are necessary for the special classes 
for exc<^onal children, including cardiac and epileptic cases, fresh- 
air groups, disciplinary groups, and the undernourished. TranspoT' 
ration of gifted children is negligible. Bus transportation ranks first, 
followed by streetcars, taxicabs, and subsidy to parents for such pbns 
as they wish to use. 

The transportation of children is then definitely a problem in pupil 
personnel administration. Indeed it has far-reaching implications 
which have to do with the school schedule, school program, school 
control, school activities, and the school day in general. ITirough it 
educational opportunities are opened up to more .'mil more children, 
which in turn makes further demands u{)on the administration of 
pupil personnel. 

^nsolidation of schools has undoubtedly been a major factor in 
the development of transportation. One of the principal issues is 
whether public school funds ^11 be used to transixtrt children of 
school age to non-public schools. Ocher issues pertain to trans{K>rtj- 
tion of school children for extra-curricular activities, such as athletics, 
evening affairs, or trips to museums. Decisions on these and similar 
issues should be made in the light of the sco{>e of the future educa- 
tional program and its sup^x/rt. 

QUESTIO.N-S AND PROBLEMS 

1. Consult the most recent U. S. Office of Education school enrollment 
statistics, in order to show variations in school enrollments in the 
several states. 

a. Evaluate the purposes of the schoed census indicated in the text. Can 
you add others? 

3, Make a list of the facts which should be collected about each child 
at the time of taking the census. Compare with those in dte text. 

4, Account for the great variation in census ages in the severs! states, 

$. Oiulifie a dearabie school census procedure. 

it. Compare in paralld columns state and local retponiibility for the 
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.lldmiiiMtrtttoa ci ichoet aOttadaiKi^ lunog sdected itittcM m «(• 
Ainples. 

7. Ev^uate the htoctioos o( a desirable state atteodance service, as ta* 
dicated m the text.. An then others.’ 

8. Comment on the practice of certain states m distrihu^og state 
school funds on a census basis; on A.O.A.; on other bases. Defittd 
the best plan. 

9. Set up desirable qualifkaticms for a school attendance officer; ficNT a 
school attendance department 

10. Work out a fJan for the administration of school attendance in a 
small school district in which the desirable aspects of die services in 
larger cities are made available. 

II Compare two plans for the administration of schod attendance 
based on the compulsion as compared with the social service con* 
cept. 

13 Make a list of the proiilems associated with school transporutioo in 
(a) a county, (^) a city, (e) a state. 




CHAPTER VI 

Nofi'School Attendance and 
Its Improvement 


‘I HE rc^'uhirity of each child's attentbnee is a prob- 
lem of major concern in eduention.d administration. Absence fof 
any length of time, even a school period, disrupts the continuity of 
the educational {iroccss. To keep the child in regular attendance is 
the primary duty of .ill associated with his educatton.il interests and 
control. This statement is true even with rejTarrl to those schoo* 
systems which have developed plans of individualized instruction. 
Regularity of attendance is desirable in developing proj'cr habits, the 
feeling of mastery through success, interest in schotil, a sense of re- 
s(ionsihility, and those important charactcr-builtlmg aspects of the 
molding process on the young life which h.ive a definite ctfcct in 
later life. Irregularity tenth lo cause the pupil to achieve less than he 
is normally capable <»f, Lvery btcak in cduc.»ti<*nal ctmtinuity leaves 
its Tccortl. Lost school lime can sc.ircely be made up vitisfactorily 
through any tutorial scheme. 'I'hc latter denies the intangible values 
of regular classroom instruction, (.'a>aching at home by parents or a 
tutor, or at scIkh^I by the teacher or .mother pupil, is usually little 
more than an educational makcsliift. In’ing of lessened value to the 
child and frequently time-consuming tu the teacher. Moreover, even 
if the child “makes up” the work aqd is promoted with his class, 
what might he have achieved if be had attended regularly? Will 
gaps in his educational {progress sooner or later appear: 

In order for the state to fulfill its <.^lig.ition$ to society, it must see 
that the child of school age is present iri school rcgubrly. By putting 
a premium upon regularity through appropriate stimulation, state 

«9 
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inlorceiiient and attendance law^ the state demands an 

acootindng for every child's absence from school* car for that matter* 
while in school* from the means of instruction provided. 

This chapter seeks to inquire into the causes of non-attendance of 
school children, methods of improving school attendance* the truancy 
prt^km, and tardiness as an attendance problem, with special em« 
phasis on practical means to secure regularity in the school attendance 
of every child of school age. 

The Incidkn'ce op Nos-Scmiot. Attendance 

Ideally, all children of elementary and secondary school age should 
to school, while in school be in regular attendance u|x>n the 
means provided, and attend every day school is in session. This ideal 
has never been attained. Acc<irding to the 1940 census, nearly 15 per 
cent of the children 5 to 17 years of age were not attending schwl. 
Of this number about 40 per cent were of elementary school age (5 
to 13 inclusive) and about 60 jwr cent were of high-school age (14 
to 17 inclusive). 

These percentages, of course, do not take into consideration the 
average daily attendance of those who arc now enrolled in the 
schools. Considering attendance in relation to enrollments, using 
figures, and including public schofd (254:53,542) and private 
and parochial sch<x>l (2,611,047) cnrollrnenis, 3, 729, <>27 or 13.3 per 
cent of the 28,044,589 enrolled cKudren were absent each day. .adding 
this number to the number of children not in school at all (4.31 1,704), 
we get the grand total of 8,041,631 children not in school on any 
one day during the school term in that year. While sufficient for 
general purposes, this figure docs not take into coniiidcration chil- 
dren attending special .schools or children classified as exceptional 
who are not enrolled in any scluxil. 

In reviewing these figures, one must subtract a small number of 
school children who are under the age of six years or eighteen years 
or over. With those omitted, approximately eight million or 20 per 
cent of the school population six to seventeen years of age are out 
sdhool each day of the school year. 

The careful student of the problon of non-attendance will cott> 
ttder foe great variations in sthool absence among the several states. 
Tliere are the differing limits of the cmnpulsory attendance ages* 
foe varying length of foe school term. Geographical sections of the 
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eoomry ^ow wide dtilereacet in sdhool atsendance refiecDii^ kt {A> 
rental attitudes^ factors disuoce, wealdi or poverty o£ d»e peo^ 
occupations^ and industrial conditions. Many sdisences from idiool 
are entirely legal and excusable* as when caused by illness and di^ 
matic conditions. The child himself is always a factor to be coftstd* 
ered* as well as the school to which he is sent. 

Tvpbs of Non-Attekdakts with Special Emphasis os Txuasct 

Classification. Compulsory education laws provide, theoretically* 
for the school attendance of every child within the prescribed age 
limits. In an earlier chapter wc have noted certain legal exem^xions. 
Public school facilities should be made available to all other children. 
Besides those few adequately provided for in other, equivalent edu- 
cational environments, a goodly numl>er of children are “lost” en- 
tirely to die educational pr<Kcss as related to the public school. These 
children may be classified as (i) cducabic and (2) non-cducable. 
The former grt>up includes all those who by reason of their fitness 
could profit by public school offerings; in some instances, however, 
it would seem that other educational facilities or circumstances offer 
better training. The latter group includes those who for one reason 
or another arc not able to profit by a {'ublic school or equivalent 
education, such as institutional cases, idiots, imbeciles, or others who 
for physical, mental, or moral reasons cannot or should not be edu- 
cated in that environment. 

Educuhle Children. Among educablc children there sat several 
groups who either arc not enrolled in the public schotd, of although 
enrolled, become .attendance problems. 

First, some children reguKirly enrolled in the public school seek, 
for many reasons, to evade attendance. Evasion m.iy be their own 
idea or due to parental connivance. Every illegal absence is a form 
of truancy, although that term is usually applied to willful or con- 
tinued absence. Where truancy is associated with incorrigibility in 
any form, the term jmenile delinquency is usually applied.* 

Second, there arc the children who sbpuld be enrolled in the pub- 
lic school, but who have been ’lost" in the census enroUment be- 
cause parents were absent at the time the census was taken, because 

^The tttidenrfthould revkw satutkt «s to the niio of enrolied chtidren to tbe 
total achool pofiuianoR. Since 1870 thu ba* tieca gtadualtr liMKitr, inm 6t.s to 85.5 
per cent, ttaeiindtcd eiiiklren tntuit be daucd to tnuma. 
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cl moving of ^mliics (as migrant workers), or for other reasons 
involving both school and parental omission or neglect. 

The third group includes those children who are legally excused 
from schtiol attendance owing to child labor exemptions, temporary 
conditions of health, home, or other factors. Upon the cessation of 
employment or when the conditions which have brought about the 
temporary absence have been removed, the child sometimes fails to 
return to school. Means of adequate follow-up may be faulty or 
non-existent. 

In the fourth group are those children whoW education is already 
provided for, ostensibly at least, in some other acceptable manner. 
They may be taught at home, or in private t»r other tyj>es of schools. 
Responsibility lies with public school .juthoritics to see that equiva- 
lent education is provided for them and that they arc regular in at- 
tendance. In practice, many ditlicuhics attend this rcs^Minsibiiity. 
There is usually little or no check on cotttem, ccptivalcncc or adapta- 
bility of the instructional processes, or regularity of attcnd.ince. 'riicn, 
too, the increasing migratory tendency of winter vatationists .md 
for economic reasons offers serious ha'/.irds to children s education. 

Truancy and Delinquency. A truant child, then, is one who is 
unlaw'fuliy absent from school fi.»r a period l(»ngcr than is leg.dly 
permissible, or who otherwise disrcgartls the schi^ol attendance laws 
of the state in which he lives, d*rough his own or his parents’ neg- 
lect. Truancy is usually ass<jciatc'd closely with delinquency, Iwausc 
it is the first overt act tow'ard that end. The delinquent child is one 
who violates any state law, who is div>bedicnt or unman.ageahlc, or 
whose behavior is such as u» injure or endanger the morals, health, 
or general welfare of himself <ir others. Altlunigh all truants do not 
become delinquent, it may 1 )C said that habitual truants tend to be- 
come so. Many of the characteristics of tru.tnts, particularly habitual 
ones, arc similar to those t»f juvenile delinquents. 

Characteristics of Truancy. Truancy is a symptom, not a disease, 
since, unless corrected, it leads to further compiicatiotis. It is prin- 
cipally a prrl)}em of adolescence — rl the junior high school and the 
lower years of the senior high school. Ordinarily, it does not arise in 
the eleroentary school, unless possibly in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Boys are more guilty (So per cent) than girls. The mean age 
df truants is about 15VZ ytxtrs. Tbe mean grade is the ninth and half- 
way through it. More than half of all truants have some physical 
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4e£ect Most truants are single offenders; second or third o£fenden 
tend to become habitual. Truancy has conaderable rebtton to 
tardation. It occurs mostly in the spring, on circus or similar days, 
and is related to report card periods (poor marks). Weather is not 
generally to blame except perhaps hne spring days. There is ususdly 
a progressive rise in truancy, beginning with a new semester, reach^ 
ing a peak, and steadily declining toward its end. Truancy may be 
related to economic cycles, being less common in periods of depres> 
sion when jfjb hunting is more or less fruitless. Minimum age re- 
quirements f«jr employment tctul to reduce this cause. Love of ad- 
venture plays a part. esj,KciaUy when the circumstances are favorable, 
as balmy days, .a chance for a ride, decisions of dominant companions, 
or escape from unplcas.-int school or family situations or a poor school 
rept»rt. Otltcr conditions in the schmil directly related to truancy arc 
ina<let|uate facilities for recreation, mciastic schocil systems, poor at- 
tcndaiue laws ami poorer administration of them, unsympathetic 
principals and teachers, anti other environmental conditions not con- 
ducive to the chiltl's interests or needs.' 

* 

(- Vl 'iFS OF NoN-AlTFM>ANrF- 

The Approach, Approaches to problcins of non schwl attendance 
naturally inquirk's into causes. Numerous studies have l^n 

made of the pri>hlcjn/ Hincss is still ^iven .u an im}wtaui cause as 
rcportal by parents and aiicndance o!nccr.s, common colds being the 
principal illness. However, Rinc.iuP believes that illness is given as 
an excuse to cover other causes wliich, in many instances^ include 
pareiual negligence or indilJercncc, parentsd stupidity or ignorance, 
weather, economic conditu>ns ol the home, parental greed, and ihc 
failure to adapt the school to the child. CJardncr*^ went further and 
concluded that absence is rarely the result of any one cause, but rathci 
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asioiciated factors. lowing* traced poor ac&oed atteiffdmoe 
to lack of Icg^tton defining lAdiich: children must attend, lai^ dl 
time they must attend, and penalty for non-attendance. Lack of eii<- 
forcing agencies are also in large measure respcmsible. 

Factors Related to Nan-Attendance* In .addition to these there are 
many ochor factctfs rebted to non-attendaiure. Pupils who are often 
absent tend to receive the lowest grades, the reverse of this being 
similarly true. Many studies have sought to show the relation be* 
tween intelligence, achievement, and atten^nce, in which there 
seems to be a bek of agreement/ Young children of a given grade 
were found to have a better record of attendance than older children 
of the same grade. Girls arc usually slightly more regular than boys, 
although isolated studies differ on this observation. Accelerated pu* 
pUs usually attend more regularly than, others. Pupils whose ])arents 
are unemployed tend to be absent more often than tliose whose 
parents were employed. Distance from school is a factor, as arc 
tardiness and penalties for absence. Transjwrtation of children has 
undoubtedly increased regularity of attendance. 

Laa'ful and Unlawful Absence, llic cattses of non-at tendance 
may be cbssiBcd as (i) lawful, the chief being illness of chihhslincss 
in family, lack of clothing, dc.ith in family, and work at home; and 
(2) unlawful, the chief being tru.nncy, parental neglect, work at 
home, illegal employment, and out-of-town visits. Bermejo* ebssihes 
twenty-seven different causes with some disagreement as to their 
bwfulness or unlawfulness. One might also include, as a separate 
classification, that group of children of .schrxjl age who are not en- 
rolled in any schex)! for lawful or unlawful reasons. 

Home and Community Environment. In addition to those indi- 
cated in tlie previous section, one must lcx>k further for certain causes 
of truancy within the home environment. Some of these causes and 
conchtions as developed by Abbott and Breckinridge* arc (j) family 
emergencies, (2) poverty, (3) bek of clothing, (4) parental careless- 
ness in sending the child to school, (5) lack of parental disciphne, 
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($) working ttMthers, and (7) ivoken hmaet and 
Camses o£ truancy within the community may be (i) bad compan^ 
ionsy (2) poor cultural environment, and (3) tack of recreatkxial or 
other facilities. 

All of these statements indicate that the causes of truancy are 
numerous and complex. They lie in die ccHnbinatkms of factors 
which ailcct die child’s life. In every instance the truant child prO' 
sents an individual problem; the causes must be studied and un^* 
stood before the remedy is applied. 

Responsibility for Non-Attendance. The facts of non-attendance 
being known, responsibility must be placed for their alleviauoa. To 
this end, an analysis was made of alt available studies of causes of 
non-attendance. A classification was then made with a view to lo- 
cating some responsibility, in whole or in part. It was found that 
rcspunsiliiliiy may be divided among (1) the home, (2) the school, 
(3) the pupil, and (4) the community. 

Single causes of non-attendance in which the home is primarily 
responsible arc;’^'’ 

Both parents employed 

Church scriicrs 

Domestic social inaladjostmenis 

Emergencies at home 

Family movetl out of the district 

Funerals 

Gcogra;ihical iiK'Jtion of the hoirn*, as distance 

Illness of others in the home 

l^ck of proper or jdeiptJic clothing 

Malnutrition 

Parental apathy 

Poverty and economic mismanagement in the home 
Private lessons 

Pupil accompanying parents on vacations 
Pupil liclonging to a migratory family 
Quarantine of the home 
Weddings 

Causes of non-aiteodance traceable to the schoots fesponsiNUty 
are; 

these Itsu of causes, the armogement is atphabeucal, rather lihan bf older ul 
kniiortaiKe. 
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Age 14 and has passed highest grade offered 
Age 15 and is employed as domestic or as farm hand 
Age 16 (or legal age) and holds employment ceitiiicate 
Allowable transfer to otitcr school district 
Emergencies of the school plant and equj|nnent 
Exempt by completion ot secondary school 
Inability to secure a icachcr 

Instruction at expense of teaching (certification r /. ciualification) 

Lack of orientation or guidance 

Lack of school facilities (sanitation, overcrowding, cit.) 

Quarantine of school building 
Regular school vacations 

Strikes of pupils or teachers or similar tKCurreiices 
Too few’ pupils in district ( legal limits) 

Transportation dehcicncies 
Unattractive school program 
Unwise location of scliool 

Causes of non-attcndancc for which the (ntptl iuntscK must assume 
some responsibility arc: 

Forged CNCus(!s from school 
Immorality 

Pupihpupil controversy 
Pupil strikes 

Shame (or pride) of pupil in ujbith may be invoivcti probation, parole, 
immorality, alcoholism, crime /if parent, self, or relation 
Tenifwary unconhning jiiness of pupil 
Trar.S|.)ortation by individual pupil 
Truancy of group of pupils 
Truancy of individual pupil 

Causes of non-attendance traceable to il)c community arc: 
Explosions 

Fires that disrupt community routine 
Impassable highways and detours 
Strikes affecting the community 

Transponation emergencies ( traffic accidents or tic-ups) 

Wars and insurrections 

Added to these causes should be acts of God which include in- 
dement weather, earthquakes, floods, and violent storms which pre- 
wmt the pupil from getting to schooL 
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Multiple Causes^ Many cause* ot iion*attttidancc are 
that is, the responsibility must be placed in more than one locadoii. 
Illustrative of these are community celebrations, transportation didi> 
culttcs, mutual dislikes ailecting pupil-teacher-parcnt and commu- 
nity, incorrigibility, mental unfitness, laxity of enforcement, schotd 
excursions, and enforced vacations due to religious, social, political, 
economic, parental, or rithcr reasons. We may add communicalde 
diseases, fear of examinations or other schtxd assignments, pupil sus- 
pension <»r expulsion, moving of family, entenainments in which the 
pupil through particip.ition or non-participation is kept out late, 
part-time occupation of pupil, child lal>r>r, malingering, seasonable 
activities involving Ixiih employment and non-employmem, visitors 
in the home, and routine, as detention and parental indiffer- 

ence to pupil conniv.mcc. 

In rural s<.ho<i] t!istri> ts tarm work is respi>nsiblc for many ab- 
sences. (a»untry schtKils arc f>ftcn almost emptier) of their pupils 
during the busy season. ('<»iton picking extends frtjm late summer 
to after Christinas, so that many ymmg cotton pickers do not enter 
siluK)! tmtil after liie season is over. Chiklrcn in the sugar-beet dis- 
tricts frequently do not even cnmll until .ifier the mitldlc of Novem- 
ber, when the season is over. Truck farming h.is muclt the same 
effect on cii.Ulrcn's sthivding. both the planting of crops in spring 
and their harvest in the fall t.*kc their toll of sc1uk*1 .ittcndancc in 
all northern states. The migrant chihi who follmvs the season's crops 
seems (he rno ? scriouslv atfected. In f.tct, farm work of one M>ri or 
another is almost universally tile chief cause of absence in rural areas. 

Ixfi’RoviNf, Seiioot. Atte.v:i>\nck 

Contrasting Approaches. Since the Ixisis of .scliool attendance ts 
compulsory, the first suggested apprtjach to its improvemeni is 
through legislative enactment or adei|uatc law enforcement, or both. 
Tlicrc is great need for tins approach in many states and in indi- 
vidual districts of those states. However, we are led to agree with 
Heck’s statement as to the proixr approach when he writes: “The 
rcmetly for iion-attcndancc is understallding, not force. If society 
demands regularity of attemhincc of all children, then society muse 
equalize the buniens which such compulsion to attend places upon 
individuals. All data compiled w'hich show the existence of such in- 
equalities must be utilized in an attempt to eliminate them. Sups 
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ciiaiice o{ ksiaimg i»m-atteiujbace than a policy dE ioixe amie.’*** 

Improving Health Conditions. Illness, either the child or in the 
IxMne, suggests the need for an adequate health program involving 
the child, the home, the community, and the scliool iuelf. Colds, the 
chief cause of non-attendance due to illness, may be the result of 
unhygienic conditions within the school or the home, overheating, 
low vitality, lack of nourishment, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
Proper health instruction, adequate school mctlical service, improved 
health conditions w'ithin die community as vv%ll as more sanity with 
regard to health in the home and the school will help. Epidemics 
should be made a matter of concern before they occur. Health rcgu> 
lations must be strictly enforced, i.e., vaccination and quarantine. 
Local boards of health should take their rcsj^onsibilitics far more 
seriously than they usually d<j. The medical profession should realize 
that die obnoxious fee system is depriving thousands of people, in- 
cluding many children, of adequate medical attention. They should 
be alert to these needs and tipjiortunitics and seek the pro{)cr way to 
meet them. 

Economic Conditions. Remedies .should be provide*! for thetse eco- 
nomic conditions which cause laxity in attendance laws and their 
enforcement. Everyone is entitled to a childhood free from that form 
of oppressive labor which depriyes him of his educational birthright. 
We need a uniform child labor h\v adequately enforced. All tyjvs of 
acceptable home and farm work should he sulHirdinatcd to the child’s 
right to an education; at the same time we must remember that the 
dignity of svork is also his birthright. Lack of economic means de- 
priving the child of attendance at school must be society’s responsi- 
bility, also provision for suitable clotliing and suitable ftxid. Perhaps 
the excessive tendency in high schools to exact fees for this and that 
activity keeps some children out of school. Ttiosc causes of non- 
attendance due to seasonal economic conditions or depression, or 
atiU others seemingly chronic with certain racial or social groups, 
should be studied and proviiion made for the educational release of 
the children concerned. 

Responsibility of the Home. Those causes of non-attendance due 
tp the home need to be studied where they exist, that is, in the home. 
Itie home should be brought, first of all, to see its cquodihg pur- 
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primary bUtgation of the school, perhaps dtroug^ the vhiitie^ tOaebcr 
or organized forms of parent-teacber cooperation. Parental innarest 
should supplant parental indiflerence. Greater cooperation with the 
home is needed in matters involving absences dttf to private lessons, 
weddings and funerals, movings, religious and social activities, fam* 
ily vacations, and concerning those all too common causes in which 
parental or pupil pride hides a cemditton beyond their control. Social 
agencies can offer their services. Teacher visitation will yield many 
dividends. Those districts which encourage friendly home visitation 
to the school may find many of their prchlems melting away. What* 
ever means is provided to secure rappt>rt is commendable. 

Responsibility of the School. Within the schcx>l itself resid<^ to a 
considcr.ibte extent, the control and elimination of non-attendance of 
many children. A study of causes traceable to the schm>l which have 
been set forth in a previous section reveals many conditions in the 
school th.it cannot but have a melancholy effect ujM>n the child him- 
self. Pupils will u.se every excuse to evade the monotony of an un- 
attractive program, a dull routine, or an unanimated or irascible 
teacher. Perhaps tlie administration of attendance itself is made a 
jKrfunctory rather than .a siKial service. .Schoed should be a happy 
pbee where the ciiild wants tf» be and where he feels the lift of a 
wholesome environment. A closer study should be made of state 
laws and schtKil regulations in order to ascertain if they arc impeding 
educational progress. 

Place of the Teacher. The teacher has a definite role in securing 
belter attendance. First of all, he has a legal responsibility to kcqj 
such rcconls and administer absences as may be required by statute 
or regulations. But his duties do not end there. As one directly re- 
sponsible for g(x>d teaching, he should make that process interesting 
and vital on every child-level. Adequate restorative procedures should 
be adapted to those legally absent without slowing up the whole 
class. It cannot be said that much progress has been made in this 
direction. An attractive school environment enhanced by die pleasing 
personality of an understanding teacher w'ill do much to attract chil- 
dren to school and to eliminate non-attcndance before it occurs.'** 
Learning shopld be a delightful experienix, even through mastery 
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of diUcuk subject matter. To karn diouid be a challenge. Rr^em 
cases should be studied, and every eflPort made to coordinate the 
^>ecial services in the school system to the desired end of pupil ad- 
justment. Good teachers teach children rather than subject matter. 

Place of the Administration^ Suggestions indicated for the teacher 
may well be made the basis of school (xtlicy. Many enlightened teach- 
ers can do little under the supervision of an unenlightened and 
phlegmatic principal or superintendent; still others might in spite 
of diem. This argues for enlightened supervision. The administra- 
tion of the attendance function should l)e j^st as enlightened and 
human. Guidance and ct^unscling services, properly organized and 
functioning adctpiatcly, will require c(H>}»eraiion wuh all the schcwl’s 
special services or the community’s social agencies where necessary. 
A rcclaimeil youngster should find an environment tlifTusing en- 
couragement when he returns to sclund. 

Specifically, there arc several suggest itnis to improve .iitcndance 
within the schord itself. Satisfactory attendance should he etteour- 
aged, if not rewarded, by intangible means; tangible rewards and 
contests for perlect attemlance are of doubtful value. C'bildren should 
feel a sense of belonging in the class .md scho«>l. Opening cxwviscs 
and the school program sh(»uld lx* jna<Ic attractive. Punishment in 
the form of detention rooms for tardiness or absence may, perhaps, 
be questioned. Suitable publicity given to those w iih perfect attend- 
ance should be extended to those who have gotx! attdtdancc records 
with legitimate reasons in case of absence. Whatever administrative 
plans are set up, care must lx; taken to carry them out with discrimi- 
nation and justice to all concerned. 

Responsibility of the Pupil. Whatever may lie done by the home 
and the schcxil to improve attendance should find some rcsfionsc 
svithin the pupil himself. Children should Ire gradually taught to 
assume responsibility for rheir own .acts. Acts of ticcejttion, as in 
forged excuses, forms of defense, as in pride or shame, or willful 
absence, as in truancy or pujnl strikes, need suitable treatment. 
Adolescence, both of boys and of girls, brings its own problems, 
which can be helped toward solution through understanding teach- 
ers or parents. Sometimes it may lx: dilBcult for a child to rise above 
his own environment; but he can be hcljxd in so doing. If education 
is to become a continuous process, he should l>e taught that even a 
dlay lost breaks the harmony of his educational progress. 
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RetpontibiUty of the Community, Those causes of non>aQetidance 
found within the community may be ciasnhed as remedialde and 
unremcdiable. Partmtal or patron’s disapproval of die school* its 
teachers, or Us administrarioii should not be aired before pupils* 
either in the home or before community gatherings. If it need go 
that far, legal remedies should be sought in the proper way. Oiil' 
dren's attentbnee at community celebrations ought to be considered 
in the ligiit of state control t>f school attendance; the same applies to 
vaccinatum or quarantine requirements. The existence of seasonal 
occupations may require schcNil c(x)[)cration in certain instances. Rc> 
ligious or r.icial attitudes or disputes ought not to interfere selhshly 
with the child’s gre.itcr gotid. Assistance r.ither than obstructive in- 
fluences should ciiaracierize the pmjscr enforcement of attendance 
laws. Cduid blxir restrictions should likewise be viewed in the in- 
terests of a stretigtlicncil manhood and womanhood, rather than in 
the hglu of inmiedi.itc selhsh or qucstion.iblc economic return. Noth- 
ing is mure deMr.»blc in any community than a friendly, cixiixtrative 
altitude toward the sch(x)l. 

Aci.s of (iod Itumaniy unrrmefliablc may l/c annoying. Here there 
is little one can do unless the cause be wholly or partially within the 
community's junver to prevent. Inclement we.ithcr is beyond our 
control, although we may presage its coming and circumvent its 
annoyance. In these situations a little foresight may be worth a great 
deal. 

Remedies for Truancy. Since truancy is usually assix'ialed with 
aggravated cases of noii'attendancc, ccruin specific approaches to 
the prolilcm arc suggested. The remedies for truancy He in (i) its 
prevention, (2) its relief, along caus.1l lines indicated above, and 
( V) the studs ing of each child who presents himself as an individual 
truancy problem in the light of a more adcqu.iie .idjustincnt to his 
home, schtxd, and ccmimunity, together with the correction or al- 
leviation of those physical, mental, or other handicaps which bring 
almut the maladjustment. Within the school itself lies, for the most 
part, the initiative for .'idjustment. Adequate guidance and sympa- 
thetic counseling are its principal factors. The administration of 
attendance should l>e along lines suggested in the previous chapter. 
Youth-serving organizations can help orient the child to his social 
group. In the lost analysis, the program of adjustment must be fitted 
to each child. If all these remedies arc of no avail and the child fails 
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to onke adjuuMinait»raiionl £t^ tbe |p?oup ik the <«Iy toMoo in 
the imerests ot the social whole. Since he may sooner ot later be> 
come a court and possibly an institutional case, social wwicers having 
to do with these procedures should be consulted and dteir advice 
acted upon.** 

Before clming this section the reader is referred to the section cm 
the visiting teacher in the preceding chapter. Much of what has been 
said there should assist in bringing about an improvement in school 
attendance. It might be added that many school services referred to 
in later sections find application in improviug'sehool attendance. 

Tardiness 

Importance. Definitely related to the administrative problem of 
maintaining regularity in school attendance is the insistence upon a 
scrupulous regard for attendance on time. Punctuality is a character 
trait to be dcvclojjcd in chiUlrcn, as important as honesty or morality. 
Tardiness is the form of its violation. It is a breach of faith with 
those to whom keeping the faith is due. Equally annoying with the 
absent pupil to the teacher is the lardy one, in a sense perhaps 
more so. 

Clarification, There arc av.iilablc many studies of tiic causes of 
tardiness and its remedial administration. Lockwotwl,'* for e.sample, 
indicates the following causes order of Ircqucncy: (i) work, (2) 
clock wrong, (3) started late td school, (.|) accidental or sfjme un- 
usual cause, (5) automobile trouble, (6) sickness, {7; no reason at 
all, and (8) ovcrslcfit. 

These and ail other reasons for tardiness, real or assumed, may be 
classified as (j) excused and (2) unexcused. The exercise of discre- 
tion as to the reason given for tardiness is the prerogative of the 
adiooi. Excused reasons, in most cases legal, include illness, accidents, 
working under certain circumstances, inclement weather, and cer- 
tain home conditions beyond the control of the parent or the child. 
While the reason assigned may seem excusable on its face, in some 
cases there may be doubt as to its authenticity. Uncxcuscd reasons 
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ifidlude faulty tiinuii^ beeauae esdier the dock or loitcnf^' keq^ 
ing bte hours, oversleq}mg, and failure on the part of the Hotne Co 
coopo-ate, part vi which could have been overcome by the chikL 
Numerous caher reasons may be given, many of which are scarcely 
excusable. 

Devices for Improvement. Although it is too much to expect that 
tartliness as an attendance problem wilt ever be eliminated, numer'> 
ous devices are available for its reduction. There are two approaches 
to the problem: (i) penalties and (a) guidance. Mtwt of the schcroei 
advanced arc a curious combination of both. As to penalties, the 
following have been tried with varying degrees of success: 

I. Detention room 

3 . .Making up time and lessons missed by other means 

3. black lists (varying forms of unfavorable publicity) 

4. Requiring pupil to conic to school early for a while 

5. Assigning a definite responsibility 

6. Attaching stigma in some tangible form 

7. Using complex system of records and procedure causing annoyance 
to pupil and parent 

8. ('ailing chronics on telephone, usually early in morning 10 insure 
promptness 

A clr)sc study of these devices reveals .1 negative rathdr than a 
positive approach. I-mphasis seems tf> lx: on annoyance and punish- 
ment rather tb:in on correction and the formation of the proper h.'ibic 
of punctuality. Nh^rcover, while the proposed device may be used 
with the intent of p<jsitivc improvement, the pupil may view it as 
punishment. Outward compliance to ‘'get it over with'’ may all the 
while hitle an inner resentment. Of course, childresi differ in this 
respect. Success is a criterion of judgment. 

Of grc.ater value because of their fxisjtive appro.ich arc certain, 
guidance activities. I’hcsc may include: 

I. Building up morale in both pupil and school 
3. Competitive devices, as tournaments 

3. Rewards, as {dates on doors, ixssitivr publicity, letters to the home 

4. Emphasis upon vigor and personality of princip.'il, teachers, or other 
(HipiU as ideals of emulation 

5. Student council responsibilities for tardiness 

6. Activities of pupil committees, as in home rooms, placing pressure 
on tardy individuals 
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The modern school prc^am because ci its complexity may con- 
tain features which aggravate tardiness. In larger sch(X>l$ tardiness 
may be due to inaccessibility of lockers, crowded halls, one-way 
passages, a faulty excuse system, congested offices at certain {xrirxls, 
activities, interruptions of classroom work through a faulty schedule, 
and an imperfect signal system. Bus scheilules may he interrupted 
because of inclement weather, b.nd roads, breakdowns, and similar 
difficulties. Trains or trolleys may be late. The management of the 
school may be lax in permitting intcrniptiotis of classroom work 
through activities, extra duties, or just plain ilillyd.illying. The prob- 
lem should be attacked at the point of existence. 

Home Cooperation. In the last analysis, tardiness is usually a 
home and parental problem. .\t many jwints it has a direct relation 
to the degree of home c(xipcrati»m w’ith the school. Hence, every 
effort should be made to secure that coopcr.ition, toward which end 
the following suggestions for parents arc otTcred: (i) send children 
to school on time; (2) keep clocks accurate; ( see that rctpiircd 
chores, if any, are completed in time for school; (4) get children to 
bed on time: (5) break up habit of oversleeping; (6) understand 
fully the rules of the school; and (7) get Ijeitcr acquainted witl> the 
school and the teachers. There may Ijc occasions for Ininic visitation 
by either the principal, the teacher, the visiting teacher, or the school 
nurse. These occasions should be uiilizitd in the interests of punctu- 
ality where necessary. 

Many schools refer cases of tardiness to the guidance counselor. 
Much help can be secures! from this quarter. Otic may be Icil to 
obscn'c finally that punctuality is usually the rcHcaion of a well- 
managed school as well as a wdl-ordcrcd home. 

QUESTIONS .^ND PROBLEMS 

1. At what points do breaks in the educational continuity of each child 
occur? 

2. Make a study of the incidence of non-school attendance in a selected 
school diurict. 

3. Compare statistics in selected states and cities as to variations in non- 
school attendance. Try to account for these from several standpoints. 

4. What is an cducable ehOd? Check carefully figures on the unen- 
rdled diildren in your state or community. How can you account 
for their absence from the enrollment sheets? What other pro- 
visions have been made for their education? 
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5« Make a study of the causes of non^nendaoce by the exatnimation of 
literature in the field. In the light of your study appraise the classic 
fications outlined in the chapter. 

6. 1 o what extent arc Bermejo s findings in 1923 invalid in 1940? 

7. What is the greatest single cause of non-schoo! attendance? Con« 
trihuting cause? Cause most easily removed? Cause most difficult 
of removal? 

8. Evaluate the sections in the chapter in which definite responsibility 
is allocated unthm the school system for the alleviation of non^school 
attendance; without the school system. 

9. Make a study of the literature on truancy. What other causes for 
truamy can you indicate? What other remedies? 

10. Make out a ease for or against each of the following: (<?) the deten- 
tion room, (/’) black lists, (c) other forms of stigma, (d) make-up 
work — in case ol absence or tardiness, (r) forms of pupil pressures, 
(/) com|X‘iii!ve devices, (g) systems of rewards, (h) building up 
morale; bow? {/) cfKJ|)eration with the home; how? 

11. Make a study of the visiting teacher movement. What is its chief 
value? ( >ui!ino (he <]u.ilukations for hoinc and school visitors in any 
Slate. W'har states h.nc such quabheations? What school districts 
within \our state lia\e dcvclojvi) the visiting teacher plan? 

12. In w*hat res|>cct <i(»cs tardiness differ from truancy as an attendance 
|)rol>ieTnr Study the cauM*s ami treatment of tardiness by (a) an 
analvMs of the literature, ih) writing to scvcr.il scIkxiU for their 
plans. 

13. By reference to actual lascs, show dtat truancy is tl;e first overt act 
leading to delinquency. 

1.4. Study ,i seleeicil school system to f>oint out how f>oor administration 
is a coiunhuting i.ictor to (a) non-aiiendancc, (/?) truancy, and u ) 
tardiness. 




CHAPTER Vn 


Child Labor and Education 


IT HAS taken society many years to develop a 
public opinion favorable to the upward extension of the period o£ 
school attendance tt>r children and the protection of young persons 
from unfavorable employ inctu conditions. Not that the child should 
not be tatighl to work and learn habits of industrious living, but 
that he is entitled to the birthrights of childhotHl, to every means for 
that growth an<l development to which nature has entitled him, and 
to the removal of ail restrictions which woultl tend to rob him of 
them. Since education is a fundamcnt.'ti part of his development, his 
schtKil attendance is necessary for the greater part of his inunature 
existence. 

Our interest in child ialior at this point is to understand more 
clearly its nature, the fundamental problems associated with it, and 
its educational implications. We arc interested in the di^tincticKt 
between child laixir and the right of chilclien to learn to work as a 
basis for a liveliluNKl and a happy and usciuJ life. This chapter will 
present state anti federal laws, together with the problems associated 
with their administration as an educational function. It assumes that 
child labor legislation protects the lx>y .ind girl from exploitation 
during immaturity so that they can complete, as far as {lossible, an 
educational prtigram to which they are entitled. It docs not take 
into consideration that developmental function of education which 
should prepare him for earning a living and supporting himself and 
those dependent upon him. This is reserved for a later chapter. 

Cuiu} Labox and Children's Wo«k 

Definition. Simply stated, child labor means the exploited labor 
of children. Considered as an economic practice, it means dte gainful 
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em{:4oyment of children under legal age limits, so that they ate ma> 
terially contributing to the bbor income of the family or of them* 
sdves. Considered in the light of later statements in this section, 
child labor is the employment of children, with or without pay, 
under another's direction and to his gain in some measure, which 
deprives the child of his fair share of full development, educational 
and otherwise. It has the connotation of prematurity. Child labor 
always implies exploitation, in which the exploiter gains materially 
to the detriment of the one exploited. Perhaps the thought of chil- 
dren contributing to family sup|x>rt would dot have such evil con- 
notations if it were not for the attendant social evils which have 
sprung up through the years surrounding their employment. Public 
attitude against child lalxtr has probably been indueiiccd more by 
these social evils than by the paltry wages children have received or 
the paltry output of their labors. 

During his immature years the child needs opportunities for 
growth attd development, not only physically but in mind and per- 
sonality, through all of the activities and experiences which properly 
belong to childhood. When his services as a wage earner or as a 
contributor to his own or his family's supjv>rt, cither ihrougl* com- 
pulsion or by choice, conflict directly or indirectly with his prior 
rights of development as a child through education and play, the 
result is dchnitcly child labor..' 

Childrens Wori(. Seemingly inconsistent is the universally ac- 
cepted notion that work is essential to human life and happiness; 
that it is incumbent upon society to teach its children to work, to 
learn habits of industry, and to prepare eventually to earn a living. 
It is important to point out that the function of work in cbildh(K)d 
is primarily developmental, rather than economic. To this end play 
is just as im^Kirtant, and if the work interferes with play or with 
cq>poitunitics for growth and development — or contrariwise, let it be 
added — the outcome is not in harmony with this principle. It is true 
that one must stress adequate preparation for occupational living 
through the nature of the work to be done. Througltoui there must 
be a recognition of the dignity of worl^^, the right to work, creative 
eflbrt, and the joy of honest toil and achievement. In no sense do 
these statements fail to apply to those children who may be economi- 
cally fortunate. Children's work, then, as a social good is the direct 
antithetds of child labor as a social evil. 
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Thb Onto Labo» MomMsm 

Earlier AtHtwIes Regarding Children. Several important con> 
cqxs, some dt them conflictings ^uld be clearly understood wl^ 
studying child labor and the movement to restrict it. The first «f 
these concerns the prior right of the parent over his own children.' 
Through the centuries this concept has had many connotations. The 
laws of the state seldom interfered with this right unless it was a 
matter of life or gross injustice. Many children, especially in the 
larger families of the prxir, were considered economic liabilities, who 
sliouid be turned into economic .assets through the exploitation of 
their labor. Again, the child, being originally sinful by nature, needed 
to be kept industrious, even through the liberal application of force. 
There was a strong tradition against idleness in any form, play 
and leisure being roundly condemned as instruments of the deviL 
Especially in the early history of this country, the labtjr of everyone 
including women amt children was greatly nccilcd; none could be 
dispensed with. Afiprenticeship was the usual fi>rm of paternal con- 
trol of the chihl s l.il)or especially where prttvtsion could not be made 
for it within the family. Ix-arning the ancestral occupation in his 
f.ithcr’s sh«»p or lx>iind out to .another, the apprentice child worked 
until young manhfK>d ft»r his “board and keep.” In itself apprentice- 
ship has b.id an honorable history. The industrial revolution with 
its forms of mass apprenticeship and attendant social evils eddied for 
agiMtion for governmental ctmtrol and restriction. 

Early Restrictiotif. Early restrictions had to tlo largely with the 
education and general welfare of these children, rather than widi an 
attitude against die labor which they jKrrformcd. Fortunately for 
childhrxK), alsoui the middle of the nineteenth century there ap- 
peared a new sense of the imjwnancc of child life. The discovery of 
tltc social worth of children imrcHluccd a movement a>ntem{X)rary 
with alxslitiun and the religious fervor of the fifties. A succession of 
laws was passed by the various states restricting the labor of children 
in various ways. By each of the forty-eight states had passed 
legislation governing child labor in one or more occupations.' These 
regulations referred to lirattatioos upon types of occupation for em- 
ployment, age, and other restrictions. Recognition of the prior right 
Chapter IV. 

• William FiddiAjK' Ogburn« snd ITai/ormt/y in CkiU LiUuar Lfgidaiha^ 

N«w Vof k> Lupginam* Greeik and Company^ p. 53. 
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of children to an educaticm through school attendance thus em^dta* 
sized the dehnite rdationship between compulsory school attend* 
ance and child labor restriction. 

Contemporary Influences. Tlie legal and social restrictions upon 
child labor were accomplished through certain noteworthy influ- 
ences. The first workingmen’s associations in the early 1830’$ pro- 
tested against the competing labor of young children. The abolition 
of slavery undoubted^ had a moml effect. In 1870, the Census 
Bureau of the United States began to collect information regarding 
occupations for persons ten years of age arid upwanls, revelations 
that were highly significant. In 18S1, the American Fetlcration of 
Labor adopted a plmk calling for complete abolition by the states 
of employment of children under fourteen in any capacity. House 
and Senate hearings on child i.ibor were held during the eighties. 
Settlement houses, Hull House, for cxatnple. diil hcrt»ic social work 
among children. In UY^ the National Child Labor (-ommittcc was 
founded, an fuganizaiion of great influence for good in the child 
labor movement, (^f great significance was the form.ition of the 
federal Children’s Bureau in 1912, with duties and rt.sponsibihtics 
covering all asj>ects of child welfare. All of these revelations ul' child 
labor by the federal census, lal)or organi/.itions, federal and state 
agencies, and individuals anti groups interested in child welfare 
were none too comforting iukI contributed immeasurably to con- 
tinued restrictions. 

State (unto Labor Leoiscatiov 

Historically, child lalior control has been a prerogative of the sev- 
eral states. We have noted that by lycx) each of the forty-eight states 
had passed legislation governing child labor in one or more occupa- 
tions. However, the scope of such control w.is so limited in many 
states as to lie almost negligible, cspeci.illy w'herc the will to enforce 
it was lacking. 

The best approach to the study of current child lalior legislation in 
the several states is in terms of the major standards recommended 
by the International AsscKtation of Governmental Labor Officials for 
state child labor legislation and the extent to which existing laws 
meet them.’ These wilt be analyzed. 
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Minimum Age. It is recommended that sixteen years be the mim- 
mum age in any employment in a factory and in any empbymait 
during school hours, with fourteen as the minimum in any nom 
factory employment outside school hours. At the present time fifteen 
states meet this standard in whole or in {>art, principally in the north* 
eastern part of the United States. 

Nazartlaus Occupations. For employmcnt.in hazardous occupa- 
tions, a minimum age of eighteen is recommended. The state ad- 
ministrative agency should Ik authorized to determine occupations 
hazardous to minors under eighteen. Few, if any, states extend full 
protection in this respect to minors up to eighteen years id age, al- 
though many stales prohibit employment under eighteen in a vary- 
ing niimlxT of siKcihc hazarilous (Kcup.itions. Twenty states have an 
administrative agency with .iiithoriry tfi determine which occupa- 
tions shall Ik ctmstdered hazardous. In many of the states the chief 
state otficers for labor, education, and health together make the 
decisions. 

Maximum D.nly and U'cel(lv Hours. In line w ith the rccommcn- 
daiuai of an s-liour day for minors under iS in .tny gainful occupa- 
li*.m, t2 stales and the District tA ('ulumbia have law.s which meet 
this siandaril lor Uith sexes and for most occup.itions. fieven other 
states meet u for giils up to iS. A ^o-hour week for minors under 
iS in any gaintul occupation is provided tor in but a few states. Some 
permit a 4 hour week. Iti addition there is a tendency to follow the 
recommendation to prohihu work during specilied night hours for 
both sexes under tO. 'I'lus applies to most «*ccupations with exceptions 
in some .states for mintirs of Ixnh sc’xcs In'twccn .ind 18. 

I'.mployment CcrtifUates. I.mploymcnt or age certificates fi>r 
minors under eighteen in most gainful f*ccupations arc rcejuired in 
some tvvcniy-onc st.ites. In general, employment certificates are t»f 
four lyiKs: (i) those furnished children who desire to work before 
and 'or after schoirl and on Saturdays, u.sually restricted to street 
trades, as selling pajKrs: (a) vacation permits to work at specified 
(Kcupations while school is not in session; (5) fKrmiis to work dur- 
ing regular .school hours under certain conditions, as or type of 
iKcupation, often with the proviso that between ccrt,Hn ages the 
child .shall attend continuation $chrx>l; and (4) evidence of age or 
completion of a required minimum education. 
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The diHereat kams required cm emidoymeiu certificates aqd dbe 
Qumbcf of Kates requiring them are as fdlows*/ 


Number Number 

Item Required of States Item Required of States 

Age or date of birth ao Occupation to be engaged in 5 

Residence 10 Statement of {>hysical fitness . 4 

Place of birth 9 Signature of minor or state* 

Identification of firm 9 ment that the minor appeared 

Sex 8 bcfoie-lhe person making the 

Color of eyes 8 certifiedte 3 

Statement of educational status 7 Race . 3 

Height and weight 7 Signature of parent .... 1 

Color of hair 6 Signature of continuation 

school representative ... t 


Summary.' From the above brief analysis it will be noted that 
(1) considerable progress had been made in many states to restrict 
the exploited labor «rf children, and (2) in many other states child 
labor legislation in force is considerably below rixommandcd stand* 
ards. The administration of child labor laws is principally a state 
matter. Those responsible for it in each school di.strict fwust be 
familiar with all laws and regulations and maintain close relation- 
ship with all employing agencies. 

Federal CniLh Labor Leoislation 

Since the early years of the present century there has been a grow'- 
ing movement for federal control of child lalKir. It originated in the 
difficulty encountered in securing controlling legislation in many 
Kates, in the general contusion created by a great variation in state 
laws, and in the fact that no state could set high standards for child 
employment without driving certain types of industry to other states 
where there was less regard for child welfare. 

Early legislation ran afoul of the Supreme Court. It was nut until 
that the friends of child labor axtcluded that further progress 
on a national scale could only be achieved by means of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In a proposed amendment was ap- 
proved in both houses of Congress and submitted to the states. After 



iiK»« thun twenty years, the total nutidMir o£ states oMimting is 
twenty-eight, with little immediate prospect of securing die neces* 
sacy additional eight. 

In the meantime the seriousness of the situation in many states 
nccciUiitated some congressional action. Several laws wttc passed, 
most im}x>rcant of which was die Fair Labor Standards Act of 
These laws apply to the prjwcr of Congress to regulate interAate 
commerce, and (certain to labor of children emplc»y<xi in producing 
goods for interstate trade. 

Briefly, the I'oir Labor Standards Act .sets i 6 as the minimum age 
for general employment, .antj for all occup.itions which may be 
found and declaretl by the t'hildrcn’s Bureau t<» be particubrly 
hazardous for minors l)ct\\ren j6 and iS years. Fourteen years is 
the minimum age for employment outside school hours in all occu- 
pations other than manufacturing, mining and similar occupations, 
operating and tending machines, public messenger service, and speci- 
fied hazardotis occupatifins. All work must lx: }xrrformcd outside 
schcKil hours with a maximum vhour day and iH-hour week when 
.school is in session. When schot^l is not in session a maximum 8*hour 
day and 40-bour week is allowed, with all work performed between 
7 AAf. and 7 p.M. C'ertain exceptions arc made for children selling 
ncwspa|)ers. 

The law rcgul.ues employment or .age ccriific.ups together with 
certain lyitcs <>f exceptions. Whereser stale standards for employment 
are higher than fcdcial standards, state standards apply. 

St.mvs or C!ini4) Lsaoa 

From an an.dysi.s of child blwr legislation, Ivith federal as well as 
state, it is not ditiicult to observe that thousands of children each 
year find employment in all sorts of industrial occupations not cov- 
ered by legal restriction. I'he best estimate svoold place the number 
of children under sixteen years restricted in their educational prog- 
ress by being gainfully employed between 75o/)oo and Their 

distribution by occupations is shown irr thc following paragraphs. 

Agriculture. More than half of all children gainfully employed 
are in agriculture, not including children working at home, doing 
housework, chores, and odd ic^. There has been an iiKrease in the 
number of migrant families, especially on the west coiua. Many are 
the viaims of dust bowl or similar conditions, or axe ditfilaced diare- 
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croppers, unemployed farm and urban workers, and war workers. 
They keep constantly on the move. Some of their children have 
never been inside a schoolhouse. They are often used to dq>re$s 
production costs, with a resulting substandard of living. In New 
Jersey, a study of these migrant children showed th.it 89 per cent 
had lost some time in school; 42 per cent were retarded, compared 
with 19.8 per cent in Philadclpiua, whence many of them had come. 

Street Trades. About onc-third include newsboys, magazine ven- 
ders, peddlers, and Ivxrtblacks. Many of these children work at night 
in unwholesr^mc social contlitions. in all kin«]s of weather, w'ith 
resulting dangers to themselves, not a few iKing under fourteen years 
of age. Many others arc unaccounted for. 

Intra-State Industrial Occupations. 'I’he great I'ulk of industrial 
workers within the states are cmpl(»yc<l as clerks and errand lx>\s, 
and do odd jobs in ret.iil stores, b.ikerics. beauty parlors, b,irbcr 
shops, garages, repair shops, hotels, restaurants, theaters, bowling 
alleys, and in domestic service. C'.l.issined with this grou[> arc thou- 
sands of children cmpioycil in the home with their parents and 
others in making tlowers, clothing, toys, ami sm.ill goo<ls of all kinds; 
many arc unaccounted for. 

Minors — Sixteen and Seventeen Years Old. The cmploymetit (if 
children sixteen and seventeen years old must lie considered a p.irt 
of the child labor problem, csfwcially in those instances in wliich 
their labor is exploited. Moreover, their cmfiloymcnt must l>c safe- 
guarded from moral and physical hazards .tnd rcgul.iied as to hours, 
types of occupations, .ind nightwork. Since the kivvs of many states 
require their attendance at schottl, their continued employment dur- 
ing school hours interferes with educMtion.d opportunities provided 
for all children of the same age grou[>s. 

Ciiiu) Labor ami the Home 

Basically, the responsibility for child labor rests on the home and 
the parent. The home is ilic social agency resjxmsiblc for the educa- 
tion, protection, and welfare of the child. It is the state’s duty to 
recognize this primary obligation and to foster every means for its 
proper functioning in the interest of all children. 

At the same time there arc many ainditions for which the home 
would seem not to be entirety responsible. Home conditions c.ausing 
or contributing to child labor are poverty, broken homes, widowed 
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mothers, employed parents, agricultural demands in which the child 
is needed or in which his services are found prohcable, indifiereiu 
parents, ignorance of the ciTects, and undesirable conditions from 
which the child feels ft)rccd to escape. The community and the state 
must step in to alleviate any of these conditions which the home 
seems unwilling or unable to eradicate. On the one hand the home 
must be strengthened, and on the other, parental freedom to exploit 
or jKrmit the exploitation of their children must be curtailed. Like- 
w'ise, the greed of employers to profit by children's labor should be 
promptly suppressed. It is the responsibility of the home to sec that 
the child is provi<lcd with every t»(jportunity to develop as normally 
and in acconlance with the greatest welfare of society. 

EnUCATlONAt. l.MPLItSTIONS <.>F Cllll-O L\B<'>R 

Next to the home, the sclifwi has a responsibility in making pro- 
vision t(»r each child's educational and social welfare. This responsi- 
bility is spccitually pnividcd for in the educational laws, and, by 
iniplicati(»n, in the general osersiglit svhich the school has over the 
child during sciitiol hours. 

Attemldmc. The chilli’s lirst protection is the compulsory attend- 
ance laws which rc<iuire his .utcndancc during the days school is in 
session. This protection may Ik; vitiated in the cast of many children 
through (t) ineiricttnt enforcement of the law; (2) shortening (»£ 
the sch<.H)l term due to the urgency <»f farm work; (^) parental in- 
dilfcrcnce or connivance; (4) community attitudes; (5) distance fac- 
tors and lack of trans|xirt.ition facilities; (<t) migram children who 
may not lx; enrolled in schtnil, and it enrolled move out of the juris- 
diction of one sihiKil district to another where their presence is un- 
known or disrcg.iriled; and (7) connivance of employers to prevent 
the schtKvl fititn kniwving when children arc employed, or to inter- 
fere with the enforcement of the law. 

There is a definite relation Ixiwccn poor school attendance and 
retardation among child workers, retitrdaiion being usu.tlly twice as 
great as among children regularly m schoc^. Thus a child who is re- 
tarded in scluxil is less likely to want to remain in school very long 
and may seek early withdrawal. T.ardiness and indifference to school 
are aliiu related. Moreover, there are thousands of children whose 
work outside of school, in addition to their daily schotdwork, gives 
them a working day of ten to twelve liours, even more. Where 
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Korcdtion is denieii, or where imhea)th£ul or poor social ccmditiotis 
j^renrakil, normal child growth is seriously hampered. 

Health Factors. Health as the first educational objective is the 
birthright o£ every child. Child labor is definitely an anti'health 
factor. Tuberculosis and other diseases are the direct outcome of 
long hours of overwork by children under unhealthCul conditions, 
especially where there is an insufficiency of nourishing food. Irregu- 
lar hours for meals and sleep have their clTects. Kx{.>osure, the rush 
and excitement of street trades, the drive of piecework, and nagging 
overseers tend to produce heart conditions, nervous inst.tl>tlity, and 
stunted growth. Moral conditions arc directly related. Removal from 
these circumstances and placement within a well-planned and admin- 
istered school health program should l>e the natural substitute. 

Amount of Education. Child lab<jr cuts short the amount of edu- 
cation children may receive. There is a direct relation between the 
length of the school term and the extent of child labtir in certain 
states and in rural areas. Curtailment of etiueational privilege results 
in a proportionate numlw of citi/ens ill fitted for the responsibilities 
of society. Children who Ic.ive school early or who arc irregular in 
attendance lack drill in fundamentals and tend to forget muclt that 
they have learned. Child bbor must Ik* recognized as contributing to 
the illiteracy of the nation, to sub-standard levels of living, to de- 
linquency, and to anti-social atfltudc.s. 

No child in America slwiuhl be without the oppirtunity for free 
public education for a continuous nine-months scluKil term each year 
up to at least age sixteen, perhaps seventeen or eighteen. To accom- 
pli^ this objective federal aid may be necessary. Any com|H'ns.iting 
economic adjustment due to the ciiminaiion of child l.thor is far 
preferable to the price we now pay for the tt>il of America’s heritage. 

Improvement of Conditions Within the School. W ithin the school 
itself are many conditions contributing indirectly to child labor. A 
dull, iT»>notonous routine inspires in a child the desire to csc.ape. If 
there is a bek of interest in his scliooiwork, an ill-adapted curriculum, 
or a teacher without understanding, his mental conflict becomes 
intensified. Children who are retarded or who have been absent do 
aot fit easily into a fixed schedule of work. Quite often a child's 
mind is distressed by pressures of nagging parents, irascible teachers, 
and non-sodal children. XJnhealthful home conditioiM unknown to 
the school may ctmtribuut to his mental anguish. 
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'Hie fint task o£ the school is to create a pleasing environniefit afid 
plan an educational program adapted to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the children. Each boy and girt should be inspired with a 
will to learn. Back of the successful program is an understandifi^ 
teacher who helps the child to help himself. 

Guidance. The school can play an important part in pointing out 
to boys and girls the dangers to health and morals of child labor and 
the importance of a lengthened span of education. 'Ihc entire sm>c> 
ture of the organization for guidance should be built with the pur« 
pose of giving each child every possible advantage and assistaiKe in 
making decisions afTcxting his life at school, at home, and in the 
economic world. The hazards of child labor must he pointed out and 
attractive, wholesome work tasks provided in the school. Visits to 
the home should bring about understanding of conditions there and 
amelioration wherever possible. Moreover, at the proper time and 
pKicc tlic child must receive vocational adjustment and placement. 
Work is the natural riglit and rcsjvjnsibility of every person, includ- 
ing children, who must he properK prcj>.irt‘d for it and eventually 
luid their place in .t workaday worl<}. 

The Continuation School, Part-time education for minors be- 
tween certain ages is mpiired by the laws of h.df the states. Under- 
lying these schools is the principle that the child who must be gain- 
fully employed for sfHTcii'tc rcasiJtis allowable by law may continue 
his education wlule thus entployeJ. In order to Ise cilcctive, it is 
necessary that the attendance department keep a careful check on 
all children, follow up permits when issuetl, and otherwise asccrt.'iin 
the whereabouts of all such chiUlrcn at all times. Teachers of these 
children should be carefully selected, the program adapted to their 
individual needs, and every ctTori tn.ide to ket'p them interested in 
further education. It is unjHirtant th.ti <t«?i»craiion be secured with 
the home anti svith employers. When the child leaves his employ- 
ment, he should Iv* returned to the day school .at once, unless other 
employment is secured. 

Specific Adminiitfittive Aspects. Much <»f what has just been said 
must become the task of the school administrator. In the first place, 
all responsible for the administration of child labor should be thor- 
oughly familiar with state laws and regubtions, as well as with 
forms used or recommended. The schools should cooperate widi 
labor and welfare departments of the state or other agencies similarfy 
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respoostble. Attendance officors should make compbints and prose- 
cute cases in which child bbor bws are violated if theirs is the re- 
sponsibility. Secondly* public school authorities* as well as labor 
department representatives, where they have the power to do so, 
should inspect factories, offices, and other places where children 
might be employed and examine employment rolls. Tire nature of 
the occupation should be noted, especially its hazardous or unhealth- 
ful aspects. This may require the cooperation of social welfare agen- 
cies. In the third place, alt employment ccrtifi(«^tes should include all 
required data. They should be carefully followed through when the 
child leaves employment or moves from the district. Proper evidence 
of age should be established. Above all, the spirit of insi.sting that 
all children secure every educational advantage should characterize 
the administration of child labor. The child’s cthicaiion.d birthright 
should not be taken away from him. 

QUESTIONS AND I’ROBI.r.MS 

1. Find and compare several dehnitions uf child lalvir. Wh.it p*)iiits 
are {a) in agreement; (/’) inconsistent* J'ormulatc your own defini- 
tion. 

2. Wh.it sharp line of distinction can sou diaw Itetsvecn child laiior 
and children’s work? Indicate values in c.ich. 

3. Examine the following statement: “Child labor is Iwth .i r.iuse and 
effect of illiteracy, ignorance, low wages, unemployrnctit. suh- 
standards of living, and sulvstandards of tarniiy and community 
life.” Wherein do you agree or disagree? 

4. Strict child labor laws tend to rclicsc dependency, reduce jiovcrty, 
improve tl»e schools, and develop better parental and civic attitudes. 
To what extent is this statement true? Can you prove your {»oini by 
reference to actual situations.* 

5. Assign definite reasons for the failure to have the [irofiosed child 
labor amendment adopted. Ik: specific. 

6. In what types of occupations arc the greatest evils of child lalwr 
found.* 

7. Make a study of child labor conditions within a s|x:cific school 
system. W'hat conditions within Urc schools are contributing to 
child labor.* 

8. What should be done within the schools to make school more effec- 
tive and to improve conditions of work for all children ? 

9. Analyze the continuation school as to effectiveness. What states have 
this institution? 
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Give an evaluation of the White House Conference program as to 
child labor. 




PART III 






CHAPTER VIII 

Admission of Ptspils 


IN PART II <iur attention was directed u> the at- 
tcntlaiuc function as the lirst [irrquisjtc of pupii j'xrrvjnncl adininis> 
traiion. Several chapters will now be devoted to administrative meas- 
utes which will place all pupils in a ftninj^ imsition to leceivc 
instriictitm and enable them to profit by the learning situations pro- 
vided. Admission is the first step in classification of pupils. Once 
admiiti-d, the pupil shouhl be assigneii to some space presumably 
atleqii.uc to his ahilitv and nectls in order to progress. If be is ill 
fitted in any way in his original assignment, a«hu$tmcnt rou.st be 
ni.ule to prosidc. both tiinjKirarily and uitimatclv. for more ade- 
quate school progress. Since promotion and non-promotion are 
measures of that jirogress, it is imj>ortani to understand the factors 
that intlueiue pntmution in any way. This chapter will discuss the 
lirst of these steps to progress, namely, atlmission priKcdurcs. 

Lec.sl Aspects op Aomission 

Rej^ulanons. Although all states retjuirc the school attendance of 
ail children within certain age limits, provision must also be made 
for the attendance of children outside these limits. Local boards of 
education arc given authority to pre.scrilx- and enforce reasonable 
rules and regulations in rcgaid to admi.ssion within the framework 
provided by l.iw. 

Ixgaliy, children svithin certain age limits may be admitted to 
schottl at the opening or during the school term. \'arying interpreta- 
tions of these age limits may be made. Entrance, health, or ocher ex- 
aminations may be required, and children excluded who fail to pass 
them. Boards may exclude children who fail to meet such specific 

13} 
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state requirements as readeiu:e» or children who ate imqu)rah 
phyucaUy unfit or unclean, or who may be unfit to associate with 
other pupils. The compulsory attendance regulations apply to those 
listed on the school census who are legally required to attend school 
within the specified periods of time. In administering the regulations 
those responsible fur admission should be thoroughly familiar with 
child labor laws with their restrictions, provision for part-time educa- 
tion through continuation schools, re-udmiitancc after illness or 
quarantine, residence re«.]uircmcnts or restrictions, situations in 
which the payment of tuition is ret|uired, and any other leg.al phase 
bearing on the admission .'ind retention of the child. 

Age of Admission, I'he public $chcx>ls arc generally open to all 
children and youth between the ages of six and twentynme. Usually, 
this is a constitutional provision. In many states the period of com- 
pulsory attendance is from seven to sixteen yc;trs. 

Twenty-four states designate age seven for entrance to their public 
schools. Most of the others place the lower limit of compulsory at- 
tendance at age eight. Ohio law, however, reads from six to eighteen. 
School boards make their own regulations, and with pressure from 
parents to take children as soon as possible, many schools permit 
entrance of children who will be six at v.iriou,s specific dates during 
the school year, a fairly common one being before January i of the 
next calendar year. 

It is interesting to note certain comparisons between the com- 
pulsory ages and the school census ages. In 45 states the minimum 
census age is less than the minimum compulsory attendance age, and 
in 4 states it is the same. In 39 states the maximum census age is 
higher than the maximum compuls«iiry .ittcndancc age, an«l in 9 it is 
the same. In 22 states the census ages are the same as the legal school 
ages. In 33 the minimum census age is the same as the minimum 
legal age for admission to schtxd, in 1 1 it is less, and in 4 it is greater. 
In 31 states the maximum census age is the same as the maximum 
legal age for school attendance, in 15 it is less, and in 2 states it is 
greater. 


Aomissiov to Pre-Piu.mary Scnooi, 

Admission to the 'Nursery School. The nursery school, originally 
developed as a school for youngsters from one or two to six years of 
age, was an eiffort to provide for ycHing children of working mothers, 
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more eqwdbliy ikise who were suflfoing inxm negket and aJMtie 
as a result of social and industrial conditions. Its early leaden oQii> 
ceived it as an establishment which should provide fdtysical care and 
training in desirable social habits for the little <me$ of the working 
classes. It was soon observed that ell children of these tender aget 
could easily prf>fit by the opportunities provided. 

Admission to nursery schotjl has been influenced by the type of the 
school itself. Forest has identiBcd six types, which indicate somewhat 
the various groups of children served: ( i ) the rcscarch<enicr nursery 
school; (2) the cocjjx’rativc nursery school; (5) the privatc-schoefl 
nursery group; (4) the philanthropic nursery school: (s) the nursery 
school conducted as part of a icachcr-truining program; and (6) the 
federal relief nursery school.’ Some children need primarily physical 
care, .is children of working mothers; some arc largely in need of 
observation because of their naivete; some have nervous, mental, 
or social maladjustments; and some are the children of mothers who 
feel ill-adapicd to raising them or who wish to use their time for 
matters of seemingly greater imjwirtance. Out of the admission prac- 
tices in use has grown an institutional pattern in which all children 
from rhe ages of two to four or live years can easily profit. Un- 
fortunately, however, these bcneiits arc extended to comparatively 
few. 

Kindergarten Admiision Practices, Qihtc the reverse of the nurs- 
ery schcKil, kindcrg.iriens when first intrcnluccd into this country 
were organized {irivately for the lienctii of the children of the well- 
lodo. Ciradually their advantages to .dl children came to be realized, 
especially as public school systems bcg.in to incorporate them wdthin 
the school organization. The fact that kindergartens arc both pub- 
licly and privately controlled is some indication of the types and 
social status of the children attending. 

Otto” has given us jwrhaps the best information on current admis- 
sion practices to the kindergarten. Chronological age is the most fre- 
i]ueutiy used basis. Provision is usu.Uly made for admission between 
tlic ages of four and si.\ years, the median age being about five years. 
Within these age limits many interpretations arc needed. Cbtiklren 
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are usually admitted once a year» althouj^h provisioo is made in some 
districts to admit them twice a year* and, more rarely, at any time. 
C^>portuniues for admission vary usually with the number of chil< 
dren to be accommodated and the facilities available. The length of 
the kindergarten period is also a factor. This varies from one'ltalf 
(usually one) year to two years. 

Pre-Primary Groupings, Much experimentation is proceeding 
at the pre-primary level in order to adapt the nature of the instruct 
don to the specihe needs of the child. A form of organization is 
sought to provide for a better integration of n'ecd.s at this level. This 
is indicated in a study of selected school .systems reporting some type 
of pre-primary organization and instruction m;ulc by Mcllh.attan* in 
1941. Out of 280 schtiol systems rc|H)rting, he h^und that the term 
kindergarten was used in 176 (62.S |ht cent), pre-primary in 
junior-primary in 15, and five-year-olds in 10. total of 58 different 
designations of pre-prim.try groupings was found, among them be- 
ing junior first grade, reading readiness group, first grade "li," pre- 
first grade, pre-school, pre-reading group, five-year primary, begin- 
ners, transition class, entering group, and play group. 

The name of the grouping is a general indicaiicm of the natfirc of 
the admission requirement. It is assumed that each of the designa- 
dons bears some relation to the needs of the child admitted and the 
work of the group. In view of the tact that these forms of organiza- 
don arc definitely associated with public elementary schends, one 
can note the trend toward inclusion of various forms of prc-prm»ary 
groupings within the framework of the public education. 

Ad.MISSION to the ElEMENTCRY ScHOfJL 

First-Grade Admission Practices. The age for admission to the 
first grade of the elementary .school is commonly identical with the 
usual legal age of admission, namely, six years. However, in prac- 
tice there arc many interpretations of this age tcquircmcnt. Otto* 
rqxuts thirteen different interpretations based on an annual pro- 
motional basis, such as becoming six years old before September i, 
or other specified days. Where promotion is made on a semi-annual 
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basis, ten different interpretations are noted. Later admisskm to the 
first grade due to the health of the child, parental or school neglea, 
or for other reasons may result in retardation and should be guarded 
against carefully, except where the interests of the child may be 
favored. 

Thus, while chronological .ige is the basis of admittance to the first 
grade, exceptions are constantly made to the general rule. Some of 
the most frequent are: the child moves in from an outside district; 
his birthday fails a few days on cither side of the specified age date; 
he h.'is been tutored; he has had previous kindergarten training; 
variations in ability arc shown by tests; special board action has been 
taken; the child gives evidence of advanced maturity; and any 
combination of factors and circumstances may call for an excep- 
tion. 

The practice of annual admission to the first grade on the age 
basis, with the exceptions th.it take place in many school systems and 
the higii jiCTCcnt.igc oi cluldrcn who fad to be promoted at the end of 
the lirst ye.ir, lias resulted in a wide range in .igcs of first-grade 
childrcn---froni years to '>'!• years, with cliiidrcn occasionally 
older. Recently there has liccn an e.irnest eiTort to associate other 
f.utors in admitting chddrcn to the first ye.ir of the elementary 
.sihotjl. Probably the Itesi .study of preferrcil factors has again been 
maiic by Mcllh.ittan,' who secured data from 280 selected school 
systems. 'I'he dilTcrent factors reported, including chronological age, 
are indicated in Tabic 7. 

The t.»blc shows ih.tt there is a definite tendency to regard factors 
other than chronologic.il age lor admission lo the first grade. Perhajjs 
the outcome of cxjx-riment.uion al(>ng these lines will be a merging 
of all pre-primary and primary groupings into a definitely identified 
elementary .school org.ini/aiion in which children will be admitted 
at ages considerably under six years. Within this school organization 
will lie arranged groupings whuh seem to fit the varied needs of the 
children, physically, mentally, etnotioiuilly, socially, as well as their 
ability to profit by the elementary skills.- Thus, many factors will 
need to be taken into consideration in admitting, as well as assign- 
ing, the child in order for him to profit most by his environment and 
instruction. 

^McIDuinn, «p. at. Tlte 2S0 ikhnol siwm* suidied verre those reportrd at en- 
gaKcd in preiermi aiiniiniUrauvc pracuces. Nearly ail slam wcie tndudeti. 
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ddditumd Admiision Reqmrtments, Evidowte of soccesitfw vac* 
daatiaa against smallpox is demanded in most states. Some states 
require serum injections for certain diseases, as well as freedom from 
cmitagious disease at the time of admission. There is usually a 
residence requirement. Non^educable children may not be ad« 

Table 7. Factors Associated with Admission 
TO First Grade in s<Ho Selected School 


Systems 


Factor 

Frequency of I’se 


Chronol<^>;ioal acc 

^55 

2. 

RcaJing reaclines> 

12S 

3 - 

General abiliiy 

128 

4 * 

Mental ace 


S- 

General health 

too 

6. 

S<jcuI maturity 

02 

/* 

Emoiic»nal development 

7 S 

S. 

Physical maturiiy 


Q. 

Desirable habit? 

.S 4 

TO. 

Test results 


11. 

Parent;?’ attitude 

46 

12, 

Horne en\ imninent 

3 * 

13 - 

Motor contr/'l 

6 

14. 

Vocabulary 

4 

15 - 

Attendance at kir^icr^rarK-n 

4 

16. 

I’cachcrs’ judgment 

5 


mitted, and hence must be proviilctl for otherwise as the law al- 
lows. 

Thus, although chronological age is the chief fxtor in first-grade 
admission, being perhaps the only accurate measure we now have 
and quite easy to administer, other factors arc Iwing taken into con- 
sideration as experimentation shows their value.'’ Since the conditions 
surrounding the admission of the child to the cducitional processes 
are so important in his school progress, every effort should be made 
to develop a combination of ail those factors which will assure his 
CMtmuous progress, 

la view of the fact that group instruction is characteristic of most 
ckmemary schools, now organized as a year to a grade, admissioa 
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it generalijr on an annual basis. If it w<se pottible to {»oVi4e a4e> 
qoatdy for individualized instructbn, admission to first grade ondd 
be arranged at any time as is done when pupils of later grades move 
into or within the school district. 

Some authorities state that the mental age of a child should be 
years to permit successful achievement in the average first grade. If 
one considers normal l.Q. s to extend from 70 upward, normal chil- 
dren of six years’ chronological age would vary from approximately 
4*-^ years to 7^4 years in mcnt.d age.’ 

I hese considerations indicate that accf^rding to some authorities 
mental age is a lieitcr criterion for entrance to school than chronologi- 
cal age. However, roadinc.ss, sfx:ial adjusirncni, health, economic 
background, and motor coordination may l>e cfleccivc factors in the 
success of the first -grader. 

Admission to the Secondary School 

The Incidence of Addescence. The monumental studies of 
G. Stanley Hall on .ulolcsccnce'' may be said to indicate the basis 
for the modern dilfcrtmi.ition iRtwecn elementary and scermdary 
scIkxiI. Perhaps we are iiulcbicd to Inglis’ more than any other per* 
still for an cxiiaustivc .inaKsis of liie nature and traits of the sec- 
ondary pujii! u(Hm which the modem secondary school program 
could be organized. It is interesting to note that his work appeared 
about the same time that the tiiommission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Ktlucauon (]i.)i2-K;a2) issued its famous report on the 
Cardinal Principles of Sciondary Kilucaiion. higlis not only ex- 
amined traits and characteristics of .secondary sthool pupils but 
formulated princijilcs and aims which have profoundly influenced 
the administration and progr.im of the secondary school. He con- 
ceived these aims to be the preparation of the individuals (1) as a 
prosjicclive ciii/cn and c(K.)|>erating member of society, (z) as a 
pros|)ective worker and producer, and (5) as one who will make 
use of those cultural activities w'hich enrich leisure time and en- 
courage the development of personality. 

As an outcome of these influences, the sccondarv school has come 
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to be considereci principally as an institutim fur the educatiua of the 
adolescent scieaed according to his ability to profit by these aiins» and 
gradually eliminated i{ such ability was lacking. The four-year high 
schotd consisting of grades nine through twelve became the typical 
form of the secondary sch(X)l seemingly best ad.ipied for the ac- 
complishment of these aims. 

The Junior High SchooL The movement to reorganize secondary 
education began to make itself felt in the emergence of tlie junior 
high school, llic i>cnefu$ of secondary education were cxtcnticd 
downward to include children of the seventh and eighth grades, 
m;my of whom were adolescent or moving into adolescence. It was 
believed that the needs of these chiltlren, when joined with the 
children of the ninth grade, could lie realized far better in a 
separate institution known as the junior high schfxtl, Kfxis^* in 1927 

made a careful survey of available literature and characterized the 

* 

junior high school as having eleven peculiar functions, all of which 
center around providing a better type of educatifin as well as en- 
vironment for the early adolescent. Ten years later, Pringle still char- 
acterized it as "an organization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades into an administrative unit for the pur{*osc of provffling in- 
struaion and training suitable to the varied .ind changing physical, 
mental, and social natures and needs of immature, maturing and 
mature (adolescent) pupils.’**) 

It was Morrison,’* however, who endcavoretl to give us a clear<ut 
distinction between the elementary .and the secondary scluxtl, with 
the differing functions of each. He held that a pupil is ready to enter 
the secondary schotd when he has attained the lour primary atlapia- 
tions, namely, handwriting, number, reading, and social, and that he 
complcioi the secondary scluxil as s(x>n as he becomes capable of 
pursuing self-dependent stiuly and of utilizing the instructor as rmc 
would i>rdinari!y use the library, the lalxiratury, tlic occasional public 
lecturer, or the olfice consultant. 

The Tendency. These purpr)scs and distinctions serving to char- 
acterize the work of the secondary schools, lx>th junior and senior, 
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iadicAte the basis of admission to them. This would seem to include 
ail adolescent children who could profit in any manner by the {O' 
struction provided, especially as compulsory ages were extended up- 
ward, and mure and more adolescent \outh came into the secondary 
school. l*hc reorganization movement to embrace the junior high 
$ch<K>l has brought and retained more pupils in school. Enrollments 
have grown until ttxlay the scrontlary schools enroll approximately 
ho jxT cent of all youth of high school age. Some state laws specifi- 
cally provide ft»r the extension of school facilities and opportunities 
up to tltc age of twenty-one years. As a result, admission require- 
ments have become st) .sintplc as to allow entrance to any person of 
sccon<iary school age (.tdoiescent ), usually from twelve or thirteen 
to eighteen tir nineteen years, who can profit by the opportunities 
olTercd and who will not, Itecause of physical, mental, moral, or 
social handicaps, hccontc a menace to other pupils. Upon admittance, 
it iK'CfMties the problem of the st-coiuiary sclux)! to classify and 
|)lacc him .so th.if he can henefir by the instruction offered. Thus, 
the tendency is dclinucly ttissard hbeMi admission requirements 
wtth wider j<iaptations to all ahilines and needs through different 
forms of sch(«>l org.ini/.arion and classification. 

*rivate !«-condary education is niiKh more selective. Many private 
schtxils admit on the oasis of examination, ability to pay, parental 
tradition and influeiur. pnirnisc of success, specific college entrance 
needs, and other specific recjuircmtms.*'' 

t^L lvSriONS AND PKORLK.MS 

t. Compare hy reference to earlier chapters and contemporary' litera- 
ture progress made in procedures for atlmission to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

2. livaiuatc the scientific basis of .ulnussiun standards set forth in this 
chapter. 

t. Evaluate the gradc-a-ye.ir (H*licy in .idmitting pupils. 

Study and rcfxiri on the .idtiitssion practices in your state as set forth 
hy law or regulation. 

5. Construct .t fortinila for admitting children to {a} kindergarten, 
( b) elementary school, based on a combination of factors as found 
by Mcllhattan. 
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To what extent ate todhcn’ judgments a reliable index in admitting 
CO the (a) elementary, secondary school? 

7. Set up defensible criteria for admittance to (a) junior high school, 
(^) seotor high school, (c) other types of hifdt schools. 

8. Instate essential records to a preferred admission plan. 

9. Make a report on one or more school systems to determine admis» 
sion practices. 



CHAPTER IX 


Classification of Pupils — 
Assignment and Grouping 


PROVISION having been made /or tJic child's ad- 
mission to schortl in accordance with legal and other requirements, 
he must now Ik proiKriy assigned tt^ an educational space and within 
an appropriate educational pattern which will allow him to make 
the greatest educational progress {WAsible for him. Ideally, assign- 
ment should be made to an educational environment such that in- 
struction can be rcailily adapted tf> his indisidual progress. 

This chapter sets forth the fundamental principles and practices 
associated with the assignment itf chiitlren. After a consideration of 
certain functional conequs, the evoluti*>n of grouping is discussed. 
Present practices ami newer trntlencics in assignment and grouping 
constitute the larger part \>t the chajitcr. 

P'tNCTtONAl. t'ONCEPTS 

In classifying pupils, two functions of education must be kef« 
clearly in mind, namely, the uiicgraiing and the differentiating func- 
tions. These apply to all levels of cilucation. In their application, the 
student should always keep in mini! that the different units of the 
school system arc to be considered in accordance with the integrating 
functions they perform, rather than as divisions made up of so many 
separate grades, groups, or yc;irs. Within each group, the emphasis 
should be upon the greatest possible educational and social matura- 
tion and advancement of each pupil, considering the educationai cfi- 
jjectives'to be attained. 

TAe integrating Function. Mao’s responsibility to man demands 
the acquisition of many knowledges, skills, and appredadons, roost 
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of which must be acquired through the school. The integrating futic> 
tion must recognize this fundamental social objective. The school 
should teach common understandings, common ideals, common at* 
titudes, and a body of common knowledges and skills such as will 
enable all men to live together with full recognition of their mutual 
responsibilities and obligations. These facts should be taken into con* 
sideratiun in classifying pupils, and should a[)ply on all levels of 
education. 

The Differentiating Function, The dii^lcrentiating function is 
based upon the well*kn<nvn fact that children differ. The existence of 
individual differences is a normal condition of nature. They cannot 
be climiiuitcd even though it be thought dcsir.ible to eliminate 
them. When one examines the sc«)rcs of any test, however simple, he 
is impressed with the wide range of achievement ami ahiliiics re- 
vealed. Individuals arc unlike not only physically but in .tbihtics and 
many other characteristics. While it is true ih.it one may teiul to 
display su|>eriority in one direction, he m.iy lie less prolicicnt in an- 
other. 

Provision for individual differences must l>c considered as an im- 
portant part of the educational function. l'.ach pupil’s v.iryiftg ahtli- 
tics and characteristics must lx studied if he is to develop .is he slioitld 
in the direction of a balanced life. At the same time educ.ition tends 
to increase rather than decrease certain divergences among indi- 
viduals. This is shown in comparing eultures and civilizations as 
well as persons. 


EvOU riON OF GroI I* iNSTKtaVUON 

Individual Instruction. In .an earlier cluiptcr we pointeil out th.u 
individual instruction characterized many early schools, the pupil 
coming to the teacher's desk to recite his lesson learned by rote. Some 
attempts were made to classify children into groups according to 
reading ability by assigning them a particular reader or speller. How- 
ever, instruction ami recitation were largely individiud. As more and 
mexe children came to be educated, es[xcialty poor children, group 
instruction came into vogue. Children were often groufwd accord- 
ing to the potentialities of their future careers and sent to appropriate 
schools and classes. For the most part, however, early schools were 
ungraded, with individualized in.struaioi) predominating. These 
continued to exist even to a generation or so ago. csiKcially in rural 
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areas. Simibr situations will not be difficult to locate in many present* 
day rural schools. 

Introduction of Grading. Wc have noted how the idea of grading 
children — a year to a gr.ide — was first intrutluccd in lk>$ton in 1H4H, 
and was widely advocated by Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
By 1870 most public elementary schrxils were organized to include 
eight grades. Pupils were classified according as they fitted into, and 
were able to meet, grade rci]uirement$. Perhaps the graded reader 
and s|>cllcr have been the most significant instruments in determin- 
ing classification in each grade. Modern textbooks arc still or- 
ganized and written according to this principle.' Many other factors 
have recently been introduced to determine grade placement. 

PsCT'JRS IN .'XsSIfiNMF.NT 

Group Instruition hy Gnuia. 'I lie cf>nccpt of the graded s<‘hool, 
wuh .1 year to a grade. lia.s conic to lie the chief factor in the assign- 
ment oi pujiils, with group instruction .is the prini.iry char.icieristic. 
In the clcmcnt.iry school, largely In'causc of necessity, group in- 
struction is well cst.iblislicd. Since the cost of ituitvidual instruction 
for every child is prohibit ive, nruvs teachtng otTcrs the only satisfac- 
tory prtKcdurc. Through group instruction, it is argucil. chiulren’s 
ncetls can be Ix’ttcr ascertained; group discussion becomes more 
stimulating; siKial neetls arc Iwttcr taken care of; failures are re- 
duced; irregular progress is di.scour;igcd ihnnigh group action; and 
leadership .ind initiative arc developed thrtiugh competition. Morc- 
oscr. pupils' attitudes toward the whole cducation.iI process arc im- 
proved, discipline can be iiuinuincd cn masse, and costs arc rrunc- 
rially reduced. 

Assignment of pupils shouhl consist in so placing them that the 
fullest opjNirtunitie.s for educational growth occur, considering alsi» 
teachers, nMuns, facilities, l(H..itu»ns. environment, .and other factors. 

.idfcintages of IntUt ulujl und Group Instruction Compared, At 
this [mint it is appropri.itc to summarize the advam.igcs of indi- 
vidual and group instruction so th.u the rcitder will be able, to $cc 
both sides of a still controversial iiuesiioii. .Xs a matter of fact any 
icachcr may use both forms in the course of her d.tily teachings. ITic 

‘The reader thouiii review ear))- mcthoitv uf t'laMihinj; pitpilt a* hiuivd in Chap- 
ter ill. 
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controversy centers aroan4 the prevailing method used* THe ad* 
vamages claimed (or each are as follows: 

A. Advantages of Individual Instruction 

1 . It permits the slow child to go at his ow’n rate and thus gets 
better and more thorough results, 

а. It prevents the child from overestimating his progress. 

3. It concentrates the attention upon the work of individuals rather 
than ujwn the average work of the class. 

4. It allows the more gifted to go aiicad and use his extra power 
upon the work of his own choice. It thus prevents him from 
falling into habits of idleness. 

5. It permits the tc-tclier to catch little glimpses of the child’s in- 
terests and jiossiblc vocational temlcncies. 

б. It gives the teacher an opjmrtunity t(» develop diagnostic skill 
in ascertaining just how a child’s mind works as it finds its way 
through a problem. 

B. Advantages of tJroup Instructmn 

1. It makes better provision tor the social asiKcis of education, Ixr- 
cause there is opfxtruinity lor cotipcr.ilion, sjHrccli, siKial anti 
political p.micipution. 

2. It assists in motivation, because it apjK-als to the desire for the 
good opinion of others, and to the interest in group-discovered 
problems. 

3. It is economical, U'cai/se it saves duplicate prcj>araiion and ex- 
planation. 

4. it permits the slow Icarmr to get something from the more 
rapid learner. 

5. It also enables the f-tsl learner to learn his material Itetter through 
the experience of explaining it to the slower pupil. 

6. It reduces the amount of preparation that the teacher must make 
for her daily work and simplifies the problem of management 
and discipline.^ 

Ability Grouping. The significant disaivery that children differ 
plays an important part m their cbssification by ability. Although 
the subject of ability grouping is cotitroversial in certain respects, the 
significant evidence will be presented in order to indicate its relation 
to the dassification and progress of pupils. 
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Rankin* ba$ summarized the most significant ittudies dealiiig with 
diiitty grouping in the following statements: 

I. Evidence slightly favored homogeneous grouping as contrasted with 
heterogeneous grouping, especially where adaptations of methods 
and materials are made. 

3. Most teachers prefer to work with homogeneous rather than hetero- 
geneous groups. 

3. Evidence regarding the relative merits of various bases of grou{Hng 
is inconclwiivc. 

4. Data adci|ualc for evaluating various types of adaptation of materials 
and methods arc not available. 

5. Homogeneous grouping is most ciTeetivc for dull children, and least 
valuable, at times harmful, for bright children. 

6. The particular grade levels and subjects in which homogeneous 
grouping is most ellective have not yet been fully determined. 

~. I)ata regarding the etfcH t of homogeneous grouping upon characteris- 
tics of pupils other than skills and knowledge arc subjective and io- 
iunclusivc. 

As indiiatol alnwc, ahiliiy grouping has m.iny opponents. Sig- 
nificant arguments advanced ag.iinst u arc: 

1. An .adeipiatc basis for grouping has noi been scientifically de- 
termined. 

2. Ability gfuufiing dixs not approavh real life situations in any re- 
•SJWCt. 

3. Ability grouping develops cla,ss ilistinciion—a sense of inferiority 
ill ihc losvcr grouj' and .1 feeling of superiority in the upper group; 
a stigma is attached to the lower group. 

4. Ability i-s s()et.iiic, therefore it is impossible to form groups that arc 
homogeneous in each of the various suojccts, with a single general 
classification. 

5. yirouping on the basis of sjsecial ability is not practical from an ad- 
ministrative vicwjxiint, 

6. 'J’he curriculum i*. not adjusted to the difTeient levels of ability repre- 
sented by the groups. 

7. Ability grouping causes jealousy and resentment on the ivart of pupib 
and parents. 

8. Teachers arc not trained to teach effectively groups at the various 
levels of achievement. 
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9. Ability grouping aoites an undesirable ctunpetitive spirit bettvecn 
pupils, and in sonte cases between teachers and patrons.* 

The principles of ability grouping have been adapted to many 
forms of school organization and pupil cLassibcation, on both clc' 
mentary and secondary levels. In a sense, ability grouping is an at- 
tempt to approximate more closely individual instruction while re- 
taining the group instruction principle. 

lh.ASSlflC.\TION ON THE ElEMKSTARV LevH, 

Current Procedures in Classifying Elementary Pupils. Perhaps 
the most significant survey as to classifying pupils for instructional 
purposes was made by Otto. lie identified four jVilicies: 

Policy 1. The pupils of any one grade of the elementary seluxils of a 
system are not divided on the havis of intelligence or other measures into 
groups or sections lor instructional juirposcs. 'I he pupils are arbitrarily 
assigned to one or more rooms to obtain classes of convenient size. 

Policy 2. The pupils of any one grade of the elementary schools of a 
system arc divided on the basis of imelligctKC nr other measures into two 
distina sections. The pupils in each of the two groups are organized into 
classes for instructional purjjoses. 

Policy 3. The pupils of any one grade of tlie elanentary svhools of a 
system arc divided on the kvsisof inieihgencc or other mc.isures into 
three distinct sections. The pupils in each of the three groups arc or- 
ganized into classes tor in.slrucUoiul jiurjHiscs. 

Policy 4. Miscellaneous practites which couiil not he classified among 
policies I, 2, or 3. Usually this practice refers to the division of the pupils 
of a grade into four, five, or a iminbcr of groups.’ 

In his .tnalv-sis Otto pointed out that Polity 2 was most frequently 
used as a method of classification (alxiut 44 per cent). There is a 
definite tendency to use objeettve data in .some form in classifying 
pupils. 

Bates Commonly Used. In classifying children in the elementary 
schools, the bases most commonly usetl are chronological age, mental 
age, educational age, social age, intelligence (|uotiein, and teacher’s 
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judgmenL While no single basis may be said to be used exelusivdly, 
the most common one is the chrooolc^cal age of the pupiL Al> 
though mental age is used to some extent, {xrrhai^s the most rdiable 
single measure is the educational age, especially in the middle grades 
of the elementary school. More recently, attention has been given to 
the child's socitil age, especially since each school group reveals a 
wide range of srKial maturity. Until mure reliable instruments of 
measure are de\'elt>pc.d, social age cannot be used as extensively as its 
value would seem to warrant. Teacher’s judgment still remains one 
of the predominating bases of classifying pupils, although every 
teacher would admit earnest c-tTurts to utilize im[>artia]iy all data at 
hand. 

Classification at the Pre-Primary l^eel. Chronological age has 
been the chief basis for classiHcaiion at the prc-pnm.iry level. Within 
the larger group, however, small groups have been organized around 
the maturity of the child, f'hysical <>r SfKTia! attributes, and other fac- 
tors, As a m.uier oi fact, the sm.iller niirntx-rs of children in at- 
lendamc in classes at thc'prc-prirnary level have tended to allow in- 
dividual in.structioa far more thin is commonly practiced at the 
elementary level. A ci*mhin.ui<m of l.ivtnrs should l>e considered as 
a basis for pre-prim.try classiiic.ilion.*" 

Grouping Within the Gruilc. < »rouping of children within c.ach 
grade is a common practice in ihc elementary school. It came, alxtuc 
through (i) dcvclt»pmciu oi a large body of tl.ita on individual 
dilTercnccs and (a) progress of the tc,sting movement and its ap- 
piicition to the hchl of education. C.anrihutions of Tcrman and 
others .IS to intelligence and results of achievement tests luve usually 
been used as a basis for classiticatnm. Teacher judgment is often used. 
Perhaps the most .sigiuhcaiit example of this method of cLissifica- 
tion is the Detroit XA'-Z plan, in which children are grouped as 
bright, normal, anti slow, resjHtctivcIy. 1 he cour.se <»f study is modi- 
fied to meet the ncctls of these tlilfereni groups. A much broadened 
curriculum is provided to meet the needs of the X or bright group 
as compart'd with the Y group, while the 7. group is cxisected to com- 
plete only certain minimum essentials. Tran.sfer of pupils from one 
group to another on the basis of progress is possible at stated in- 
tervals. 


*CtkiuuU Mslihattans TiniltinKs, up. at. 



A Sttmrmy of Bases for Ciassifiattion, Bringing tc^getbet ^ 
bases thsa are commonly used in the classiftcatioa o{ pupils in the 
elementary school, one finds a formidable list. Heck^ repeats the 
blowing list^ which has been rearranged in order of frequency 
(Tabie8). 


Table 8. Frequescv with Which Dieferent Factors Are 
Mentioned as of Chief Importance in (jRoufinc 


Rank 

Factor 

Frequency 

I 

Teacher’s estimate of intellittencc 

576 

2 

Mental age as obtained fnjm group testing 

231 

3 ' 

Tcaeher\s marks 

2oq 

4 

ImcHtgcnce quotient a'l obtained frcAm group tcfitinp 

1 54 

S 

Teacher's estimate af indu'itry ' 

13s 

6 

. Standardized educational tests 

67 

7 

Results of individual intelligence testing 

44 

8 

Previous school marks 

32 

Q 

Chronological age 

18 

lO 

Health 

3 

It 

w'ill be notc<l that “teacher estimate of intelligence, “ 

by which 


is also probably meant achievement, is ranked first. Chronological 
age has received a low rank rrf.this table; yet it is one of the chief 
bases for grouping little children. Until a scientific formula is de- 
veloped which will take into projicr consideration the complex fac- 
tors necessary to pupil classification and progress, the teacher’s esti- 
mate with its personal and emotional aspt'cts and bias will probably 
rermun the primary factor in classification.* 

Scientific Classification, Since the object in classifying the child 
is definitely to assure his greater progress in the environment which 
the school offers, W'harevcr vahd, reliable, and objeaive information 
can be brought to bear to assist in better classification should be 
carefully considered. This suggests the need of adequate training 
on the pan of all teachers, principals, and supervisors who are con- 
cerned with this important function. Where school m.irks are the 
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bans of assignmdit, efforts should be made to determbe dhem as 
objectively as possible throuj{h sound statistical procedures. Where 
test results are used, as in determining mental age, educatbiul age^ 
or intelligence quotients, care should be exercised in their a(lnunistra> 
tion, Even teacher judgment may well have some objective basis. 

McCall and Jlixlcr^ have advocated a classification by which jnipila 
are assigned to grades and classes according to grade scores abbrevi- 
ated as “G“ scores. Russell'** recommends a promotion quotient 
technique which considers the relationship of the work and status 
of a pupil compared w ith other pupils rif his own chronological age. 
The probable rate of growth cx})ectc<! of him may thus l)c de- 
termined. 

l*he use of intelligence and aebievement re^s is tfK) well known to 
need discussion here. 

Rccogru/ing the nec<l ff»r a nvire scientific <lctc.rmination of the 
bases for classification and .is.signmcnt, we must still be careful not 
to lose sight (d the progress .tnd welfare of the child in the maze <d 
statistical prcKcdures and {xmderous data. 

t'i„\ssincvriov o\ t»k Se(;<»ni)\rv Level 

Basex Commonly UseJ. Many of the principles and practices 
which have Ixen discussed in the praeding section have equal ap- 
plication to the classification of pupils on the secoiuiary level Teach- 
ers' estimates of pupils gathered largely from previous grades or 
marks have l>ccn the most iinjwtani f.utor therein. In f.ict, grades 
and mark.s have become the chief selective agent in the elimination 
of the "unfit," and in giving ch.»ractcr to the .secondary school popu- 
lation. Since they h.tve plavcd and now' play such an important part, 
students of education should r& a!! the overwhelming evidence which 
points out the unreliability of teachers' marks. 

Grouping t>f pupils in the .scwnd.iry' school occurs through selec- 
tion of, or assignment to, specific courst's of study, as academic, scien- 
tific, commercial, and viKation.al curricula. Choices afTeci assign- 
ment, as in elective or college-preparatory courses, one’s circle of 
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friends, and economic and social factors of home and community 
cnvircmmcnr. Pupils are classiAcd and transferred as their abilities 
seem to indicate or predict, or as personal or parental choices dictate. 

Some form of homogeneous grouping became necessary when 
large numbers of pupils came into the high schmls and were re> 
tained in them through compulsory education laws or socio-economic 
conditions, in actual practice homogeneous grouping has come to 
mean classification into bright, normal, and slow groups, although 
plans arc in operation which attempt iti prowdc for certain types of 
indtviduaii?.ecl instruction, amounting theoretically to individual 
placement. In ortler to place the pupil in the proper group, mental 
achievement and aptitiulc tests, teachers* judgments of ability, in- 
telligence, .and persfanaiity. previous marks, chronological age, sex, 
and other factors are usetl. 

Summary of Plans in Use. Plans in gcncr.tl use in scertndary 
schools to meet individu.it diifercnces include (i) homogeneous 
grouping, (2) special classes, { pl.ms characterized by the unit as- 
signment, (4) scicntitic study of problem cases, {^1 variation in 
pupd load, ((>) out-(if-school projects and studies, and (7) atlvisory or 
guidance programs. Many if not all of these plans are ap{)lK*blc to 
the elementary school. 'I'lie lirst three, horm'gencous grouping, 
special cla.s.ses, and the unit assignment, arc most frequently used. 
The literature also reveals apfdicaiion of the jirinciples underlying 
these plans to traditional secondary school organizatkm and grouj>- 
ing, such a.s unit assignments, lihrary-ccntcrcd curricula, and project 
teaching, sviih accompanying devices such as the schexd journey. 

Summary of Factors in Sccona’ary School Classification. We arc 
now ready to bring together the factors cssenti.tl to secondary schtKil 
classihcat ion. In general they have equal application to the elementary 
school. The order of the following is inconsequential. 

BASES OF Ai'FRAiSAi.. Tlic pupil's rccord should he examined with 
care. Undoubtedly, teachers’ jurlgmcnts have entered, .and will en- 
ter, into the rccord at many (luints. There is nothing particularly 
odious about a reliable judgment <»n the part of any teacher, if he 
has arrived at such judgment as objectively and impartially as pos- 
sible. Special attention should be dircacd to judgments where sub- 
festive tests, such as the usual schtjol examination or quiz, are used 
and where measures of the evaluation of such tests arc faulty. 

The teacher and principal should have a definite knowledge of 
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reliabic objective measuring devices and a reasonable skill in their 
use. This involves knowledge o£ statistical procedures and termi* 
oology, and the ability to intcr{>rct test results. Adequate guidance 
techniques should be known and applied. 

KSowt.FjK,E ov THE fiTPiL. The pupil shouhl Ije studied and records 
kept of his {lersonality characteristics, es[>ecially those likely to en- 
hance or ini})cdc further progress. Incdective habits of work, dc- 
hcicncies in previous education, physical defects, mental disabilities 
or quirks of any kind, ptrymaliiy difficulties, or emotional or 
psychological deviations should l>e notctl.'^ Then there are various 
maturity lescls, physic.1l, mental, social, and emotional, which sug- 
gest tenqiorary assignment. The child should \k studied lor those 
characteristics which may he the outcome of peculiar home and cn- 
vironmcnt.d conditions. His altitudes .iiid aspirations arc important, 
as well as his previous and present .siicial I'chuvior. As f.ir as possible 
he shr»ui<J I.K keju svifh the group to which he M^ially and chrono- 
logically lK-l<»ugs. In short, his complete school record should l)C re- 
viewed, anrl all data of a [HTmancnt nature gaiheroti which will 
throw any light on his attaiunu'iiis and prospects. 

Kvowt Eix.K OK iMK t'Roi.RsNt. In ordfr to assign all pupils properly, 
the one rcspiinsihle lor this task should have a thorough knowledge 
of scIukJ organization plans, iibjcctives, pn^gr.ims, procedures, and 
values. Some general knovs ledge of curricula is csscuii.il as wvll as 
the content of subjects, the methods used, and the rc.ichcrs assigned. 
Aliosc all, he siiould know the UMrfuii'css of each to the pupil, IkhW 
now and lai<’r. Within the scIukiI it m.iy he necessary to assign the 
jiiipil for ternpor.iry .idiustment. He shouhl {Minder how the scluxrl 
organization c.m best l)c niodilied to meet the puitil's needs, in- 
terests. and cajiacitics. 

iiiK EXcEPTioNAi. fCiML. SjXTCial Consideration should l)e given 
when assigning those paipils who vary inarkcdlv from the normal 
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gretaps. Vanatkms may be f>£ a phyaical* mental, social, cor emo^ioanal 
nature. Special classes may be arranged to care for accelerated or re- 
tardnl groups, gifted cbildrcn, or any others who come within this 
classiheation. Children of simibr characteristics may he grouped 
without too great regard for chronological or mental age achieve* 
ment. Instruction must, of necessity, be largely individualized. Cer- 
tain classroom procedures and equipment arc necessary for the 
proper instruction of these groups. A later chapter will discuss ex- 
ceptional children in greater detail. 

LIMITATIONS OF SCHOOL ANi> coMMt'NiTV Sincc thc typical high 
school in the United States is not large, and since there arc still so 
many small elementary sdtools, largely rural, it will be ditHcuh, even 
impossible, to apply all of these principles. A community .attiludc 
may be such as to frown uiwn new mcthtjds and proccilurcs. Even 
the administration or the teachers may not In- symf>athctic. While 
these limitations must he recognize*!, the teacher and principal owe 
their best en<lcav<irs u> each child. I’he gretitcst problem facing every 
teacher will be his own hmit.uions; he .should free himself from 
every shade of, and inehnatum toward, {x-rsonal bias «>r favoritism. 
Perhaps his second greatest problem will l>c to overcome bts own 
inertia. 

QUESTION^ .\ND EROlfLEMS 

* 

1. Show by examples ihat you have a clear notion of the distinction 
bciw'ccn the integrating and the dillcrcntiating function in cduca* 
tion. 

2. Evaluate thc grade a-year fH>!icy ot admitting and classifying chil- 
dren. 

3. Make a list of the legal requirements in your state in n’gard to thc 
admission of children. 

4. Coin|Mirc the usual admission practices in (a) nursery school* (b) 
kindergarten, and (c> rlcmcntary school as to objectivity and pro- 
vision for the prt/grcs.sivc development of each child. 

5. Construct a formula for admitting children to the elementary schexJ 
based on a combination of factors as found by Mcllhatian. 

6* Comment on thc statenaciu, "‘Adolescence should be the chief factor 
in admitting children to the stxondary school, including the junior 
high school/" 

7. What is meant by scicntiiic classification? Evolve a plan for thc 
elementary school; for thc secondary school. 

8« Evaluate the arguments for and against ability grouping* 

9* Miss Jonesi, who has taught iof twenty years, states that her )udg* 
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ineatk dainfytog pupils is just as reiisMie as any scxaUed ida^fic 
plan she has ever seen in operation. Ounmeot on her stateoMiOt. 



CHAPTER X 


1 


Classification of Pupils — Promotion 
and Non-Promotion 


PERHAPS other function of school adntinistra- 
tion is approtichftl mt>rc seriously than the promotion of chtltln-n; 
nor is there any in which greater inJiviiluality ami tenacity of opin- 
ion on the part of teachei, j>rincipal, or supcrintemlcnt exist. Indeed, 
one might add that there is not anoihcr contavi of the school with 
the parent that is replete with greater emotinnal effect. St)n)e of the 
most difficult problems that the scht'ol faces may be tracctl t»j <le- 
cisions as to non-promotion. Every child in every ('.irr of the school 
system is atlected by it thrcvtly or inilirectiy: every tc.iclur is con- 
cerned with it; every principal has to |.n.c the responsibilities of b.iv- 
ing each child under his sUjacrvision pass on to the next gr;i<!e, sub- 
jea, or unit. Moreover, there is a dcnnitc relationsliip of all assttciaicd 
in promotion, each to the others. 

Promotion is jk> thoroughly associated with the v hool t>rgani/.jtion 
and the pupil's .idmi.ssion to and ciassiheation in it that it can hardly 
be considered apart from them. The theories or ntitions one holds 
about the school and its philosophy arc definitely a part of those 
held abrrut promotion. Perhaps all wtmhl agree that the chihl should 
progress nr>rmally through the school organiz.ttion and procrdiirr, 
granting, of course, that these .are well adapted to his needs, abili- 
ties, and interests. Difficulties, however, arc encountered immali- 
ately one apprrsaches the manner of accomplishing such progress. 

It is pru|)oscd in this chapter to consider principles and practices 
underlying promotion to analyse the factors and causes incident to 
ncHi*promotion, and to offer suggestions for individual and group 
adjuttment as it afTeets school prt)gres$. 
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Prommon and Non4*romotion 


M7 

The SicNincANCE of Peomotion 

Importance of Continuous Progress. On the assumption that 
every administrative and teaching endeavor should be focused on 
the natural and continuous educational prf^ess of every child, it 
becomes a matter of vital importance to provide administratively 
for the smoothing of that progress through pro{)cr step-by-step ad- 
vancement. To accomplish this purjxisc in the best interests of the 
child has l>een a problem wherever schtxjls have existed. That school 
may be said to Iw well articulated where the greatest tlegrec of edu- 
cational smrxjtltncss has been achieved; and, conversely, to be prxjrly 
articulated where individual pupil progress is irregular or unnatural 
to any considerable extent. 

Promotion a Stepping-i' p. In any gradct! system, whether on the 
clement.u y or the seconilary level, in which the goals to Iw achieved 
arc more or less clearly dchned completion of any level implies im- 
mediate promotion to the level aUive. The American school system, 
licing a graded one, provulcs for the regular “stepping up” of every 
child, usually annually. 'I'he child then is said to have “passed,” a 
truly joyous tKcasion, If he has not achieved the rcijuired gtial, he is 
s.iitl to have failcil. an occasion of frustration and sadness. Thus, 
honor and achievement arc attached to the one; disgrace and dis- 
honor to the other. While non promotion is usually meant "to be 
in the Iwst interests ol the ciuhl." the accomp.jnying emotional dis- 
turbances are not without ihcir subsctjueiu clfccts. 

Promotion ('onfluti. IVtnciples and {>ractKCS come into conflict 
in the adminisir.itioii of promotion. A hum.in desire to allow dtc 
child to go forw.iid with his group is Icdanccd by standards of at- 
tainment to lie nuintaincd; possible eonfhet of judgment on the part 
of principal and teacher; p.iiema} factors of home environment, 
MKial status, or influence: the grading ssstem; the next term^s work;, 
matters of intelligence, achievement, and deportment; strength and 
weakness in one or another stihject; .inJ m.my others. Then there 
are contingencies of cl.iss siy.c, teachijir load, good or jxxir teachers, 
the course of study itself, methrnl.s of tc.iching the school's philosophy, 
and, above all, the influence cxcrcisetl by the superintendent or prin* 
dpal in regard to promotion policy. 

Factors ist Promotion, A study of promotion should take into 
coasideratjtoa certain factors which must be associated in its ad- 
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ttiinhitratiotu Among th^ are die intervals {msmotioni-lMUas of 
pramotibn espedally in relation to ^>ecific sdboc^ policies^ pitomotion 
i'n difierent divisions o£ the school, and temporary or intgalar pro* 
motions of one sort or another. All these must be considered in 
relation to the different divisions of the school system, as the ele- 
mentary or the secondary $ch<x>l, and to administrative pcrficics and 
attitudes in the same system and between school systems, as tn the 
instance of transfer. Anticipated cmnincc to the work of a succeed- 
ing grade u{x>n promotion from the grade below may be barred by 
examinations or tuher administrative hurdles. 

f 

KrERVAlJS OF PROMonns 

Formt. Annual promotion is usual ihrouglumt the United States, 
being used in alwut half of the smaller cities and generally through- 
out small districts and rural areas. Semi-annual promotions are 
typical of huger cities of the United States, being found in nearly 
three-fourths of the cities with populations of or more. Rc- 
ceniiy, however, there has been a definitely discernible tendency to 
return to the annual plan. The quarterly f'romution plan, having 
units of work to be complcicrl in nine or ten weeks, was first used 
in St. Louis. It has not Ixcn accepted elsewhere .ind lias bec^ recom- 
mended for abandonment in that city in favor of the .mnual plan.^ 
Other promotion plans built around a unit-of-work plan of organiza- 
ticMi imply a form of promotgm u|X)n the completion of each unit. 

Advantages and Disadvartlages of Annaai l*romotion. Some 
eighteen arguments have been advanced, as rCjHirtccI by 5*55 school 
superintendents, in favor of the annual promotion,’ Antong these 
arc: feasibility for the small school, longer icaclier-pupil relationships, 
time saved from possible administrative disruptions during semi- 
annual promotions, possibilities of homogeneous groupings, case of 
{Hipii transfer from system to system, smaller teaching force, greater 
economy, conformity with commututy tradition and parental favor, 
(elimination of half-grades in rooms, and greater ease in organizing 
materials of instruction. Outstanding iliudvantages of annual pro- 
motions may be said to be: loss tA a w'hoie year in case of non- 



promotion, t<«(ieae]r to retard superior children, indeaiinlkjr, eon- 
bmooi in transferring children, reduction of lengdi of ammdaace 
e^cialty in regard to failure, increase of retardation, higher oeku, 
and dtfiiculty in making up sut^ects. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Semi-Annual Promotion. It is 
possible to deduce advantages and disadvantages of semi-annual pro> 
motion U{>on careful study of the arguments pre^icd above. One 
might summarize the advantages of semi-annual promotion as fol- 
lows: In c;ise of failure only one-half year is repeated; it is logical to 
repeat that portion of the work missed rather than a whok year; the 
school organization is made more flexible; acceleration iscasiet; costs 
are lower: more frwjucni evaluation of pupils’ work is }.x>ssible; 
there is greater case in accommodating transfer children; fewer ex- 
tremes of ability and scxial age occur within the same grade; there 
is less discouragement to pupils, less retardation, shorter time with 
a jKKjr teacher; the curriculum is more aclaplaldc; and the children 
are held in schciol longer. 

Those school systems which have abandoned the semi-annual pbn 
of prfjmoiion have Ixeii iiuluenced by u co!nbin.atioa of the follow- 
ing arguments; "Ihcrc are t<M» many small sections in smaller schools; 
teacher turnover svitlt puinls is n>o frequent; homogcntxms group- 
ings are more ditficuh Jo .idminictcr; the work of organization is 
muluplicd; larger teaching force is required; disadvantages of mid- 
year promotion and graduation exist; and teachers tend to fail 
bortlcrliuc cases and to think t<«i muvh in terms of subject matter 
amiplctcd. 


Promotion in the 1-aJF.MENT.sRv School 

Praetke. h lias Iwcn {wtinicd out that the chief motivating factor 
in the promotion ol pupils at the end of any term is the desire to keep . 
the child progressing regularly, as far as possible, from one measure 
of .Ttrainmcnt to another. In estimating this attainment, ;iccouat is 
usually taken of chronological age, schobstic achievement, and social 
maturity. Adjustment of individual pupils where advisable may be 
made through promotion at any time dihfing the term. 

The bases of promotion arc often determined by administrative 
regulations, agreements among teachers, and cormntmity tratfiitoti, 
Otto reports twenty such regulations in the ekmenury schods 
(Table 9). 
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Theories of Promotion, Two theories or policies are Kdld as to 
piorooiion in the elementary school: (i) The elementary school is 
an institution representing certain minimum standards oi educa- 
tional accomplishment for each grade and the school as a whole, the 
acquisition of which is the duty iif every child before he is (x;rmittcd 


Tabis 9, Gcnfkal Ri:<;v’tATioNii Covm^ino Promotuin 

Statfu by Classroom 'rr.ACHKRS^ 



rrrqucncy 

JVr Cent 

No rules 


'. . J05 

n.»>a 

Retain only those ^\ho arc sure to proUt 

by relt 

.•ntit»n. i;*S 

• 0*45 

Fail if marks arc below pajisinp in 

three 

iiiajt»r>. Iso 


Chri»noh?j^»ical sh<.*ulii be a Uiajor fa, 

‘tur 



7 - 5 * 

Achievement a luajur basi*'' 




4.88 

Promote on 70-75 per cent ctVuicru y. 


75 

441 

Promote on basis of jircnerai abiliiy 

. 


4 .itj 

Socia] ajic 


. , 65 

.t-Sl 

Minimum staiuianls mii.i be attaim\l 


. . no 

.vsi 

Do not retain rru>rc than twt. years 


57 


Promote on ability to \vork <-f rtexl > 

.’'ra\ie . 

• • 55 


Mental ajrc K* a faa T 


... S 4 

.^.17 

Teacher’s juilgmeni 


t 5 


Principal <t ^;upcrir.tc:;JenT vieci.ieN 


d 4 

2,00 

100 per cent promf>tk)n : . . 


*’7 

\ 5.8 

Standard tcct used .... 


... . 

1.5a 

Reading ability should be ba .?^ 


-:0 

1.52 

Faculty discus^'ions 


2 2 

l, 2 i) 

Promote if l<» reduv-e failure 


. . 17 

t,O0 

Warn parent? on report card 


N 

O.S2 


• Pefc«nta#c banitU wt; •'otiil .jf ?ra-.r,^r : U« a* -tnjl* 

to pass to the next higher grade or schf»<>l. (2) 'I he elementary scIkniI 
is a school of a certain terminal length and whert the child has re- 
mained there for the number of years indicated by the length ol the 
course, he should be promoted to the next higher articulited divi- 
sion. 

Hie first of these theories, generally hel<l by large numliers of 
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educatorsi it giving way to du: second point of view, whidt it tmng 
accepted by a cunsiderabte group. This is espcckUy true in regard 
to the six-year elementary scltool with the recognition of adolescence 
at the age of turive or thirteen years as the terminal point. Naturallyr 
the completion of any elementary program of study within a stX'year 
period will force attention to more desirable methods of admission, 
classiheation and assignment, teaching and learning procedures, and 
adjustment and promotion within the elementary schord itself. 

The Primary Dwiston. 'l lic hcasy rate of n<>n-ptomotion in the 
primary division ol the elementary schtxd. especially in the first 
gra<le, has long Iktu a serious administrative problem. This Ixas been 
a)mj)iKaied by the discttvcry of pronounced individual diiTerenccs 
among chiUlren at the lirsi point of schfxd entrance. Thus, innova- 
tions in promotion arc probaiiiy of most significance at the primary 
level. 'I he tirsi of tiicsc innosaiions is the use of mental and reading 
rcadinc.ss tests to dettrtnine fitness to t!o the work of the succeeding 
grade. '1 he use <»f these tests has tended to break, down grade distinc- 
tions at the kindergarten primary level. The .second innovation is a 
plan to allow the pupils to remain with the same te.jchcr throughout 
this jveriod, n.imelv, through the second and thirtl gr-idcs, perhaps 
even through all elemtniarv gradc.s. A tiiud plan is known as the 
flcxiUie progress group systtm," in which pupils are {wrmjttctl to ad- 
v.uicc flcMiily through a senes <jf consecutive learning levels Irascd 
ujson menial maturity aiitl re.t.iiUg .iges. 

KkIi ol these pl.ms cmph.isi/es the .scientific study of the child 
and eiuleavtJis to tit the sv,h«Ktl atid its cjrgani/ation to lus nccils. Of 
significance is the l.Kt titat the trachcr shouU! remain with the child 
long enough to understand him both po^resi. There is reasttn to 
suggest that the CiKijK-rative progress of tc.Kher and group might 
well extend, soruinuotisly luruind the third grade through the ele- 
mentary school. 

Proixtnefits of the continuous progress concept jv>int out that many 
of the admiuhstraiive devices now attached to the grade a-year pro- 
mtHional pl.in automatically disappear. If adapted to the primary 
unit of three years, it i.s conceisable tharTtomc chiklrcn may take as 
many as four ye<irs to compiete the work. If arranged tt> include the 
kindergarten, as some propose, the terminal years may be set 
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iJditiifdy at dght or otne years age. It is in^iortam to en^iliulasc 
tiutt puf^ must be taught (and teachers likewise) dtink mxce in 
tearms of units of work to be mastered, not necessarily geared to a 
year’s time. Teachers must also be required to assume more re- 
SfxrnsibUity for the mastery of this work. One of tire chief char- 
acteristics will be the dcvciopincnt of objective evaluation procedures. 
It is conceivable also that the length of term may be increased in the 
ra*** of some pupils, ntodihed for others, in order to accomplish the 
desired mastery at its terminal point. We need much cxjwrimcnta- 
tion with this principle. 

The Intermediate Grader. Ellorts lo bring about better promo- 
dona! plans in the intermediate grades (fourth, fifth, and sixth) arc 
centering largely in elimination of subject rather than grade failures, 

which the most common are arithmetic .and English. Since grade 
promotion is still characteristic of the intcrmcdiaic grades, remedial 
efforts have focused on departmentalization accompanied l>y homo- 
geneous grouping aiwl diagnostic .and remedial tre.umeni. .Attention 
dhould be directed tow.ird better articulation with the .seventh (junior 
high school) grade. 

Much that has already been sai*l .dwtit the cominiutus pipgram 
principle applies as well to the intermediate grades. By this time, it 
prc^rly taught, the pupil should have a thorough underst.inding of 
what is to be expected of him..as he advances. Perhaps the teacher 
will need more assistance than the pupil. She slwuld h.ivc an aware- 
ness not only of the work to he accomplished in her unit but tif the 
work in preceding and succectling units. When a teacher follows 
through with the pupils for a longer jsericx!, six years, for instance, 
a greater understanding of the continuity of progress should l>c evi- 
dent, as has been characteristic of rural schools fi>r many genera- 
tions. The chief ot^ecuon to continuous progress over lung f>erind$ 
is the possibility that pupils may be subjected to a poor teacher. Per- 
haps there is no better way to find out about and eliminate her 
quickly. 

The practice of terminal promotion at the end of six chronological 
years thus throws tremendous rei^nsibility upon the junior high 
school to take and provide for the child at it finds him. Perhaps this 
is die mt^or obligation of every division of the school system. 

ProMemt of Promotion et the Elementary Level. The application 
of any administrative polky or S(^ of promotion criteria may in- 
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v(4vc many }>robtana. Many n£ d»m C((»ter around {mnddnn for 
individual di^iaicea, as in dull and g>6ed children. Dodfak pm* 
moticnus, widely practiced with gihed duldrcn, are hazardous, Wing 
eventual problems, and may nut be ilte best anstver. '1'eacher at« 
titudes and varying preparatiun standards pose many problems. 
Home environment and attitudes may Wing up questioits of tr* 
Rrgutar attendance, social and |)hysic.'tl mabdiustments, bek of 
parental cou|Tcration, ami transfer. Administrative problems may 
have to do with curriculum adiustments, uver-ageness, lack of 
standards, (he gratling system, and alysence of pupils’ srientific case 
hisutrics.* If continuous progress is selected, it may take lintc and 
pittience to orient bith teachers and pupils, (airncub will have to be 
studied and atiapfcd with great atre and evaluation poKcdures care- 
fully developed. 

Promotion in the Sf.conusrv Schooi. 

Practice, liiscs of promotion in tlie secondary stho:>l arc marks, 
final cvamiti/iuons, daily records and examinations, .in<l other combi- 
nations With these wituh may include mental and achievement test 
scores, chroncilogical age, jxiints earned, touil scluxd record, citizen- 
ship, and physical and stvial maturitv. 

.Subject pronioiioii is gencr.dly accepted as tlie operandi in 

the secondary schixil. It has the adv.miagcs of f'crmiuing r.Tpid ad- 
vancement, making deliniic precision tor special abilities and dis- 
abilities of children, bringing abnit more homogeneous grouping, 
and making a closer arlicuimK>n of isurk auMing the different 
schools. Moreover, unit.s of work otTcr greater ease in administra- 
tion. 

Subject promotion in itself docs not fell the whole story in the 
secondary school. Sc'tjucnccs of .subject matter may he required to 
be completed Wfore gradu.itum, as first and second years of a 
language or certain prerequisites for entrance upon a subject. More- 
over, there arc often course requncments within a curriculum. A 
specified number of Carnegie units must be completed before gradu- 
utirm, and state requirements must be met. 

Iknh anniul and .semt'annuai promotions are found at the sec- 
ondary level. Didiculcy of the curriculum or subject to be pursued 
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may he considered as a factor in promotion. Pu|>ils of superior ability 
are sometimes permitted to carry additional subiects, while pupils 
of lower ability may Ik confined to fewer subiects or required to re- 
move **conditit>ns.” The promotion of pupils on the condition that 
they succeed in the next grade or stibjcct is practiced extensively in 
the secondary schools, witilc the practice of requiring of failing 
pupils an addittonai burden of “ctmdiiions” along with their reguKir 
classes is happily pas.sing. Then t«io, the .sccnntl.iry schrxd often has 
3 coitching plan to assist the ncctly student, largely on a subject 
matter basis. It is ncednes.s to remark that the piipd's work toad 
should always he gearci,! to his ahility to progress cifcctively. 

Promotion Remedies at the Secondury Ixvet. Srand.irds of pro- 
motion should Ik* carefully studied at the sccoiul.iry level. Basic to 
these should he nu/rc adequate classification .ind better adaptation 
of subject matter to varying nectls .ind .ihiliiies. Measures of achieve- 
ment, as grading .rnd testing scores, should receive attention: so, 
aUos should adequate rectirds considered in the lieht of more com- 
plete c,i.sc histories, Ic.uhng to cl.otT te.ichcr-jnipil utulersianditig. 
C^ombinations of fiiciors to he considered in promotion might ssell 
be discusser! in tcacliers* meetings anti conferences. Better lufxT- 
visory techniques enter at this j«iini and may he an imj«trtani f.ictor 
quite overlooked. 

ApPRr>.\ClltS TO .^ItSTtnta Promotiov 

General Principles. One of the most comprehensive sturlics of 
pupil promotion throughout the sthool svstem \s.,s ni.idc hy a ciun- 
mittee of the I^rpartmcnt <4 Superin icndctue and reponeri in the 
Ntnt/i \'earbool{* This study has had a profound influence. The 
following principles were suggested; 

1 . Promotion should be decider] on the basis uf the individual pupil, 

2 . Promotion .should be on the basis of many factors. 'I he final de- 
cision as to whether a particular pupil shouKl l>c promoted should 
rest not merely on academic accomplishment, but on whar will 
result in the gre.ttcst good to and the all-around development of 
the individual. 

3 . In order that promotion procedures may he more or less uniform 
throughout a particular school system, a definite set of factors 
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should be agreed upon to be uken into comtderatum by each 
teacher in forming a iudgment as to whether or not a particular 
pupil should be promoted. 

4. Criteria for promotion must take into consideration tite cur- 
riculum odcrings of the next higher grade or unit and the 
Hcxibility of its organiaation, its course of study, and its methods. 

5. It is the duty of iltc next higlier grade or unit to acccfjt pupils who 
are prr*pcrly promoted to it frf»m the lower grade or unit and to 
adapt its work to fit the needs of these pupils. 

6. Promotion procedures demand continuous analysis and study of 
cumulative pupil case history records jn order that rcBncment of 
prtxcdure may result and guesswork and conjecture l« reduced 
to a minimum. 

'I'hc committee hastened to tKiint out th.it promotion cannot be 
settled on the basis of any one of these principles alone; the six must 
l>e t.ikcn as a whole. In their .ipplicasion. however, varying local con- 
dili(>n.s will .dways have to be t.ikcn into consideration in the interests 
of the mdividiial child. 

.\V«er TcnJendcf in Promotion. 1 he problems of promotion 
have always been ff'.il to ie.it hers and schr.H»l administrators. Vaiious 
prornoliuiial schetnes b.uc Uxn fric<! in the j'.isj in order to utilize 
adctjuatciy the {■'upil s capacities, .icbicvcnientN, interests, and abili- 
iK’.s. Progressive scliools arc .studs ing the Ixst ways that this can l>e 
assomplishctl. However, resc.irc'h is limited. W ithout siuubt there is 
still too much .'uihcrencc to !r.id»tion.'d academic stami.irds. 

'I’hc tiew educ.ition is Irxikiug forward along many lines to pro- 
vide Uir the cdiKatiorial j’fugrcss of cavh child. Several plans of pro- 
tnraion have iKcn <levelo}x-d which seek to encourage uninterrupted 
progress, 'fwo plans air mentioned: 

1. Ungraded rapid pn>nioii»>n riKuns. In thi.s plan maladjusted children 
are placed in ungraded looms and allowed u> proceed in accordance 
with thrir ability aiivJ achievement. Instruction should approach in- 
dividiulization. 

2. One hundred j>er cent promotion. Under this plan all children pass 
along with their group .ti each pcrioil of promotion without regard 
to subject matter or other acluevcincnt- Grouping by social maturity 
if an essential aiterion in order to keep together children having 
about the same degree of social inaiuriiy. The grade concept is aban- 
doned and replaced by such group designations as "first year,” *$ev- 
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endi year.” Groa]MBg wbhin these years may be provided for In the 
see<hi of pujMis indkaie/ 

Trid jpromotionf. Some form of promoting pupils conditidndly 
may be found in approximately three-fourths of all school systems. 
PfCMitotions of this type indicate some degree of uncertainty in the 
mind of the teacher or principal as to the ability of the pupil to 
progress with his group. Usu.ally there is some extenuating circum- 
stance, as absence due to illness or accident, change of sch(x)l system, 
over-ageness, borderline achievement, or dcsjre to stimtilatc greater 
effort. 

The trial promotion may dei'cnt! ft«r its success on the pupil's at- 
titude and effort, his mental and chronological a.ges, and the ability 
of the teacher in the next gratle to meet adeiju.ucly his needs. A new 
environment may work wonders with an indifferent pupil, esficcially 
when he rcali/cs the import of the uptHirrunity. 

Many administrators are opptsed to trial promotitnis largely on 
account of the possible ctTccts of tlcrnotion. temlcncy of the teachers 
to promote every child, parent.il insiMcncc, and the laik of follow-up 
efforts. Then l<x), many fed th.it .i tri.il promotion merely delays the 
acquisition of adequate fnndamenta! preparation. On the •other 
hand, sttidics show th.it large ntimlKrs of pupils promoted on rri.d 
have justified this confidence re{v>std in tiicm. 

Summary of Promotion Vrineiphf. We arc now ready to bring 
together principles which should Ik* cunsideri<! in .idtninistering pm- 
motion. These are: 

1. The fuiidament.il pur[x>se of classifying and promoting pupils 
is to provide them with opjwrt uni ties to do the things ncccssjtry 
to their growth and m.iiuraiioa, physically, mentally, socially, 
emotionally, and morally. Pnjinotion tcchnicjucs will be effective 
as they provide the best means to iliis end. 

2. The organization and administration of the school itself should 
be such as to allow the pupil to dcvd<»p at his maximum rate of 
progress. Arbitrary grade or subject standards should give way 
to individual pupil standards scientifically determined. 

5. Promotion in point of time, as annual, should be subordinated to 
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promodon in p(^ of individtiat adjustment or devdofuneot 
This wil! place greatar stress on child study, gutdimc^ and teadi* 
ing as directing «audy,‘ and the adaptation of the organizatioii 
and procedure so that this may be accomplishetL 

4. The educational program of each pupil should be determined in* 
dividuaily in accordance with his particular interests, capacities, 
and present and fitturc needs. Individual diilcrences will be de* 
veloped to their logical conclusion. 

5. The soci3li?ation (>f each child should Ixr pn^rly provided for. 
The school program should f>c adapted to this end. 

6. The teacher should remain long enough with the child to enable 
her influauc and understanding to function in the life-growth of 
the child. 'I his may be lunger titan one year, even a.s Itmg as six 
years.® 

N<jN'Promoti<>n- (SenoftL Faii.vre) 

Early Comeptt of Xtm-rrotmtion. ,\dvanccmcnt through the 
several classes m carljer sch<»>U was depettdent ujton more or less 
complete ntjsicry of suhiect matter evidenced by the results of rigid, 
if iTUvlc, cvantinations. Holmes. spc.iki!»g Ixtorc the Natkmal Ldu- 
catioti Asv>i.iat!on in asserted what can be taken as a good ex- 
ample of the philos.-*phy of his day: “As rcg.irds promotion I do not 
liclieve they should he m.idc so l*»ng as a stuilctti is dcliiwjuent in 
a single subject. No matter if he Iw delinquent in hut a single study, 
let hsm sit in a l«»\ver grade, pronM>tc him .inti he will be careless 
jiltout the <il<J study.”^'' In accordance with this theory, failure of 
from to Jo ::o jx-r cent of all p.upils was formerly considered prt^r 
and defensible. Moreover, it was not thought possible for a good 
teacher i<» prepare many more than .So per cent <»f the class projserly 
for the examinations to follow,'^ .\cc«>riiinglv, children were failed, 
and the teacher, proud of the feat, thus upheld the standards of ihc 
school and saved the svstem. 
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This same attitude has carried over into many modern school 
systems. Fortunately* however* the philosophy that school failure is 
always an evidence of maladjustment of some sort, w'hether of the 
child to the school or of the school to the child, has heen slowly 
permeating educational thinking. Buckingham expresses the thought 
in a manner favorable to the child when he declares that, in the very 
nature of things* there can lie no misfit children but only misfit 
methods and misfit teachers.’® In reality, where non-promotion 
cams, the school rather than the child has failed. 

Extent of Non-Promotion and Demotion in the Elementary 
Schools Numerous studies arc av.ii|.iblc which indicate the extent 
of non-promotion and demotion, the latter referring to transfer 
from one gratlc lo a lower gr.ide. Otto found th.u }kt cent of 
pupils in annual promotion scKchiIs and .4.S per cent in scmi aniiual 
promotion schools failed of pn)motu*n to the next higher grade.’* 
Cumulafivciy for six grades this tne.ms that 22 to 2S per cent of the 
children failed somewhere .along the line, i.r.. approximaiely as pff 
cent. Duplications, of course, must be t.iken into ;K\oiint. 'I'hrsc 
figures seem to agree with Mort and Featherstone's smdy of sixth- 
graders, which showet! tb.it, already in th.it gruile, 27.1 per ^eiit of 
the pupils had experienced retartlation in sonic lorin.” 

Ail studies induMtc that non-pr<<motion is higliest in the primary 
grades, the first grade taking the heaviest The .itiituilc of most 
teachers seems to l>e iluu non-promotion is ilie most adv.mtagctius 
method of pupil adjustment. Ail through tiie grades the ntimlier of 
actual demotion.s i.s relatively low. In xyxterns having semi-annual 
promotion plans, the [>crccnt;igc of min-jiromotioii tcmls to increase. 
One will recall iluit advocates of semi annual promotion aigucd 
that it would tend to reduce non-promotion, which argutiicnt docs 
not seem to he borne out by the facts. 

The number of non-promotions and demotions steadily decreases 
as the eighth grade is approached. 1 lowcver, a heavy toll is .again 
taken at the end of the eighth grade .is a result of county and other 
forms of examinations. This excessive retardation at the eighth-grade 
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tevd due to non>{>romotion has been one of the chief fadon in the 
deveii^mient of the iunior high school rooveroent. 

Failure on the Secondary School Level. liarlier emphasis upon 
subject matter mastery as a basis of promotion has been the principal 
reason ft^r promotion by subject in the secondary schools. Most df 
the rcfH)rtc<i studies indicate failure on this basis. In one junior high 
school it was found that jH per cent of the U>ys and jt per cent of 
the girls failed in at least one subject during their junior high sclwo! 
thra’-ycar enrollment. In general lnws have a higher percentage of 
failure than girls. As to the subjects failed, the order of frequency as 
found in Jiftcen high schools seems to l^e I^tin, mathematics, foreign 
langu.iges, commercial svork, stjctal studies, science, and English, 
With the sjsecial subiects following m no particular order.^® Mort 
published a composite table of failures in classical and English high 
schools wliich gives figures varving slightly from this order.” How- 
ever, one must warn against assuming any stanibrds of practice from 
a |>crusal of these and similar studies. Schools dilTer as to their 
st.xmlards (>( grading, teaching, ami curnculum materials. .Such 
standards tnay Iw faulty at tlie outv-t. The desiretl outcome is a 
siand.in! not of fjtlure iuit of promotion in svhich every pupil dc^ 
vclops at a rate ut progress consistent wuli his abiluy and ctjipactty, 

('m si.s Of N- 'N -Promo riov 

'riie J.ivt that non-pronu<tion (f.iilurc) docs occur in schcxtl sys- 
tems, both elementary and se ond-iiv a greater or less extent, 
le.uls one n.ituraily to insjiurc into causes. Failure is expensive to 
the child in that he tlicrcby loses, at least in theory, that amount of 
time m his schind progress during which he must re-cover known 
m.iicri.tl. Many chiidicn fee! a loss of status, trustr.uion, and tbs- 
tastc for ,sch«H>l, It must not be forgotten that there is a duplication 
of the itistriictional cost,s for the gr.«!c which he is rcjseaiitxg. A most 
profitable study for any school .system would be to analvzc not only 
the incidence, c.xicnt, and causes of failure of its own children, but 
the costs of pupil failure and extent of retardation within its own 
school system. 
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An aoalyns o( the causes el non-promotion reveals lour different 
gnnips: (i) causes traceable to the pupil and his individual nature; 
{2) causes traceable to the teacher and his procedures; (^) causes 
traceable to the organi2atioa and administration of fhc school sys^- 
tern; and (4) causes traceable to the out-of-school environment. 

1. Causes traceable to the child himself and inherent in him are 

(a) physical defects, both remediable and irremediable, which 
interfere with his normal proj^ress; (h) mental inability to do 
the work of his grade, which may be due to impn)pcr place- 
ment or some form of al)norm.dity; ’ (c) the chihl’s social 
behavior; (li) his emotional nature; (e) |x;rsonaliiy maladjust- 
ments; (/) his general health; (g) irregular .attendance or tru- 
ancy within his own control; and inertia (laziness). 

X Causes tr.tccablc to the teacher include (a) personal unfitness; 

(b) poor methods; (r) lack of interest in, or misundcrstamling 
of, the pupils and their work; (d) false concepts of school stand- 
ards; (e) the marking system; an<l (/) panialiiy in some fiinn. 

3. Causes tracc.tblc to the schotd organizaticin and its atlministra- 
lion include (<r) overloaded teachers f>r too large classes; (/>) 
p<K>rly adapted .admission and promotion jwdicies; (t )# misfit 
organization; (d) maladministration of organization; (e) 
unadapted program of studies, textlwKiks, or materials of instruc- 
tion; (/) heavy pupil loadc ig) inadci]u,'»tc attendance enforce- 
ment; (A) unregulated .social and .'ithlctic programs; (;) lack of 
cooperation with the home; (/) inadcsjuiuc guidance and coun- 
seling programs; ({) poor articulation between schotd units, and 
(/) unattractive schotjl environment. 

^ Causes traceable to the out-of-school environment ittchidc (a) 
nt^tive parental attitude toward sch<x:»l, teacher, or the child 
himself; (A) unf;is*orabIc family conditions; (c) unfavorable 
economic conditions: (d) unfitvorable community environment; 
(e) juvenile delinquency; (/) langu.igc difficulties; (g) social 
distractions; and (A) lack of home facilities.*' 
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Remsoi At Measures 

The Approach. This analysts of causes of non-promotion ii 3 tii« 
rally furnishes the basis for the remedial approach^ It would be 
logical to assume tliat prevention w'ould begin at those points (i) 
where failure is the most alarming, and (2) where the ascertained 
causes indicate some measure of relief or prevention. We have td- 
rcady noted many innovations in schwi organi^^uion and pupil 
classification portending greater rceubrity in school progress. 
Maturation levels of the child at designate<i {x>ints arc being studied 
with increasing care. The significance of nuturation as a factor in 
educational vliagnosis and adjustment is well knmvn. The child 
himself must iKrtb un<lcrst.ind and Ik undcrst«.xK:!. He must Ik taught 
to assuntc greater rcs{v>nsihility as t«» his osvi» pan in his educational 
development. He must lie taught tf» give close attention to study 
habits, attendance, .ind a continuous scU-analysis in the light of his 
own progress. 

The Teacher. Initi.itisc fur the study tsf failure .is it concerns the 
individual chd<! may well rest with the teacher since he makes a 
direct (Vjiiit of contact with c.Kh child. I hc teacher will naturally 
center his attention on the removal or relief of those situations in- 
ducing f.iilurc as suggested in the preceding section. Teaching sub- 
ject matter must give way 10 teaching the child, with a clear under- 
standing Iwscd on d.u.t sc!entific.dly prepared and utiliEed, Here 
the guidance service must function elTeciivcly. Moreiivcr, teaching 
must l)c-conic more an<l mure indivuhuhzcd, with m.iierials and 
cbssniom man.»gcmcnt being better .td.iptcd to this end. Failure 
should be prevented iK'forc it occurs. Attention should be given to all 
related causes within the <hs}x»sition oi the Uweber. especi.»lly ad- 
ministrative ones. 

The Principal. .An examination of the causes of fiiiluie reveals 
many opjiortunjtics for administrative attacks on the prt^lem. Edu- 
cators now frequently holt! that the schoeil rather than ilte child 
fails. If this is irttc, those responsible ioe the management rtf the 
school should recognize the causes of failure w'hich may he at- 
tribttted to a faulty organization and its administration, and use more 
effective procedures. The principal should virork carefully with his 
teachers to assist them with removing causes of failure with whidi 
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they are dkectly conctsned. He has a certain mponsibUity in study- 
ii^ the outHof-schoul environment insofar as it pertains to these 
problems. In fact be may need to supply the spark of initiative for 
Mudy ail along the line. 

Specific Remedits. In recent years attention has been given to the 
following procedures in order to facilitate the progress of the child 
where promotion is under consideration. 

TRi.u. PROMOTIONS. I'hc Conditional promotion of the chiltl, where 
advisable, on a short-peritxl basis has previously liecn tx)inied out 
and appears to be al*out 75 jwr cent succcsstul. It is espccitiUy valu- 
able where, in the cases of retarded chtldrcn, provision is made for 
some adiusunent of teacher, curriculum, or other htetors. 

STi!i>V OF PRONtoTioN PFJttODS. lu sotnc rcs|>ct.'ts it is unfortun.ite 
that semi-annual promotion plans, or plans cmering shtutcr perirnls, 
to reduce time lost througlt failure have not licen too successful. Al- 
though more students fail, tlic {xrritKl of retanlatitm is shorter. The 
average number of years lost per chtKl is aiioiit etpial to that in the 
annual promotional pl.m. Where the plan is in operation, a closer 
study should be rna^le of con<lui<»ns indinitig failure. More attention 
to a projxrr promotion span ,ind the .idapt.ition of administrative 
procedures and curriculum materials to it would be in order. 

ci'RRicct.CM .%ofi'siMENTs. Soinc ftjrm of homogeneous grouping 
in which the curriculum is adjusted to the need of the pufnls has 
assisted in retiucing failures. If adjusimcnts were continuet! through 
the several divisions of the sihool system and the prtigress of the 
child were smoothed through a study of imiividu.d needs, the re- 
sults svould l.Kr more hopeful. Otto contends that, in the usual .ihihty 
grouping, the organi/.ed prtKcdurcs <if the scluxal have n<-t Inren 
altered in any way; the child h.is merely Itccn shifted from one place 
to another in an c/Tori to find a niche intf» winch he will fit l»cttcr.‘* 
Pcrbips there is a better attempt at administrative adjustment to 
the individual pupil of low mental ability in s{Hcial class $iiu.uion$. 
I'herc should Ivc an effort to .idjust the curriculum and teaching 
procedures to the different ability groups. Cainshlrrahlc difference of 
opinion exists as to the effectiveness of the results accomplished 
iN&m&UAL PCPii. Anjt'snitENT. In attemfus to reduce failings by 
adjusting the work to the individual pupil, the following have been 
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tried out with tome meaisure of success; (i) diopping a sidifeot and 
substituting a study period; (a) electing an additional subject; (3) 
dropping an advanced subtcct and putting double time tm a weak 
subject; (4) transferring a pupil to another school, as a trade school.; 
(5) repeating a subject for better foundation and better study haWts, 
even though it is an elective: (6) transferring a pupil to another 
teacher; (7) assigning pupils to a S{Kcial period for individual as- 
sistance; (8) intrcKlucing more adequate guidance prexedures in- 
cluding study of home conditions. 

'rite norntal curve of distribution for promotion is used in many 
scixKils. It is .suppased, to be a check on teachers who (t) fail too 
many pupils, and (a) fad too few. It assumes, however, that 6 or 7 
per tent of all pupils will and shfjuld .dways fail, a questionable as- 
sumption at the outset and one that docs not fit .idetjuatcly into any 
plan of /wooM/ng the educational progress of every chdd. In some 
5(hcxjl5 the grading of pupds has licen mfRlihcd to coincide with 
some tortn of ahdity grouping: in others, there is a tendency to elimi- 
nate grades cntitcly, substituting crcilit certificates, or cs’cn certrfi- 
c.ites of attendance oiilv. There is a marked inclination to emphasize 
the tjiKiht.Uivr asjH-cu of gr.idtng in terms of individual improve- 
ment and to provide .1 cttiutKisitc mark utih/ing a wider variety of 
f.ict(>rs, a piiKcdutc in line with child dcscloprnent r.ithcj than sub- 
ject in.uter mastcrv, upon which most scIuhiI marks arc isased. 

.War Ji/rpr to a Study of Son-Promotion. .\ppru.ichcs to the re- 
duction or eliminatiuu of non-pMniotion luve taken the form of 
(if greater raogniuon of the in«hvidu.il nature of the chih! with 
classiootn adjustments u* tit his particular needs; (a) improvement 
of supervisory relationships with emphasis ujw>n teaching procedures 
and curticiilum ad.iptation«; and ( ;) administrative adjustments 
which, in sortie iavtances, m.n' mean complete reorganizarion of the 
school. It will be notcil in e.\ch of these approaches that the typical 
gradc-a-ycar concept <'f promotion seemingly remains, for most 
schools, as the entrtion of progress. 

Smoothing the edutaiion.il progress of irrcTy child should require 
a fourth approach, one that may modify, perhaps eliminate, the 
grade-a-year concept of promotion. Beginning with a classiBcation df 
pupils on equivalent .thility and social levels and a oomparahlc initial 
acUevetneot baris, such .in approach should make provision for as 
rapid progress of each child as the individual mastery of xa adapted 
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eftviroiuiient atKj piog^am and his own Umiutiacis pernut. Inionfer 
to atccosnjpHsh this result, Mxne reorganization o£ the geocfal idtooi 
plan may be necessity. Large general school divinons dhould replace 
the graded school plan, organized as follows: (t) primary, including 
kindergarten and the nursery school where feasible; (3) intermedi> 
ate; (3) junior high school; (4) senior high school and junior col* 
lege.‘* Within these divisions most of the pupils will be grouped on 
the Sitme age levels. Ideally, curriculum oderings and procedures in 
which there is close cont.ict with the home and commimity will he 
individually ad»pted; practically, it m.iy l)c’ necessary to plan for 
groupings within groups. Each child should be allowed to progress 
as he achieves certain st.indarcls of mastery. A reasonable flexibility 
should provide for adjustment to individual pupil needs and abilities 
under guidance. 

In closing this chapter, we rc|Tcat with emphasis an e.arlier sen- 
tence: Every administmtivc an<! teaching endeavor should be focused 
on the natural and continuous education.il progress of every child, 
W'hatcver f.icilitarcs his all-round dcscloprncnt contributes to this 
common purp»)sc. 

OL'ESTIONS AND PRORlJiMS 

I. Analyze the difTcrent emotional considerations associated with pro- 
motion and non-pruinution-e^t the p.irt of pupils, teachers, parents, 
the principal, the school board. 

3 . Compare the advantages and disadvantages of annual, semi-.-innuaI, 
and quarterly plans of promotion. To what extent is it (xosibic to 
institute individual progress concejHs within the framework of these 
plans? 

3. How do you account for the great vaiirty, as well as tenaiity, of 
theories and notions held by classroom teachers as to promotion and 
non-promotion? 

4. Make a study covering live years of promotion and non-promotion 
in a selected school system. Analyze your data in the light of de- 
sirable princijdes and practices. 

5. Take a posiikui in regard to trial promotion. Test your theories by 
a sttidy id trial promotioni over a period of years in a selected school 
system. Secure the points of view of at least flve teachers. 



(K. Carry yoor rrady tA Queatton 4 farther dat^hig bf rlivisioiii 
and afl^yzing the caoies <A hulure. 

7. Make a ctudy ot remedial plans to reduce or dimtnate fiuhne m 
sdccted achcad systems. Evaluate your findings. 

8, What do you consider the most tignific^it educaiionaf contrdMition 
to reduction of non-promotiou,^ Give reasons for your answer. 




CHAPTER XI 


Administering to the Needs 
of Exceptional Pupils 


AS TI !I‘ White I IcMisc Omferenre so aptly punicd 
out,* a true OJiicern lor ail chikiren must take into accouin the lacl 
that many of them labcr unckr heavy handicaps in competition uilh 
their fcilowv. '1 his Maicincnt is all the rmirc aj^parcni uhen one con^ 
sidcrs the wide rani;c of iiulivhlual (liiTereiues atnoniT diiktrciu and 
the manv factors ih.tt are asvK'iated in prtKlucing them. They arc 
csscnii;il!y grouped .ihfujt two basic faciois - nature and nurture — 
with the atlditK»n of a third, namely, age, which as Freeman" |Hnnts 
out consists of the changes in the indivuJual ihai lake place during 
the [Process of his growth and decline. Spcvitk factors alTecting indi- 
vidual dafereiuts arc gcnrtK's, inhcritauvc, environment, race and 
naiiviry, m\\, physique, those cl.inges that accompany his age, and 
csfcunisiaiue. When t»ne t.*r ni<»re oI these elements arc exaggerated* 
con<!itif>ns may o<.cur producitig handicaps \vhii.h aiTect, directly or 
indirceiU, Ids educational piogrcss. 

We have seen ih.at the public schfxds arc geared largely to the 
**m>rmar’ chiLl, I'Accptional children find in the typical schord sys- 
tem a Kuk of suitable op|v<irtunirirN. i*» meet then needs and varying 
abilities. As a result there is thscouragement and fiu>ttation l>ecausc 
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of these educational blind alkys» with little o^itumty to tile 
situations adequately. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the held of special edu* 
cation» that phase which provides for the exceptional child. Four 
cla»es of exceptional children are identihed and discussed, namely* 
those who are usually accepted as (i) physically exceptional, (a) 
mentally exceptional, (3) socially cxcqxional, and (^) emotionally 
exceptional. While many writers do not inclmic the last group as a 
separate classification, certain spccilic deviating characteristics which 
these children {hjsscss will be poimctl out as .Meeting bch.ivior situa- 
tions in the classroom an<l as contribut<»ry in specific instances to the 
first three groupings. Finally, principles anil suggestions will be pre- 
sented tor administrative pur|xiscs. 

Ake.\$ Rr-yiriRiNG Specicl Educational Adjijstmsnt 

Any consideration of the exceptional child must liegin with the 
fundamental principle that children differ. At the s.inie time the 
large majority of children have characteristics and abilities which are 
sufficiently similar, from the standpoint f)f education, to enable their 
needs 10 be su(ij.>licd reasonably ss'cll thrt>ugli the usual clasirorim 
procedures. Many children, however, possess characteristics and abili- 
ties superior or inferior to the ‘’normal” or “average” to such an ex- 
tent that their needs must he .studied and educational provision m.Tdc 
for their development under sixS-ial conditions. Thetie children may 
be said to be exceptional, that is, they deviate from the normal group. 
On the one hantl, they may l>c deficient (handica(»(xtd) in one or 
more particulars; on the other, they may excel as to physical, menr,-*!, 
social, and emotional abilities and characteristics. Some of the de- 
ficiencies may rc()uire tcrnjwrary adiustment; others need sjxcial 
treatment throughout the school c.xpcriencc, pcrhap.s throughout life. 
Baker emphasizes the important fact that exceptional children are 
fundamentally similar to normal children.* 

Perhaps the best estimate of the number an<l type of handicapped 
children in the United States available is that of the committee on 
special education of the White House Conference in 1930. This com- 
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midee indkated that ttMsre we» 13^400 mtk dulditd in d)e 
United States^ a$ shown in T^ius 10. 

Taalr to. llAKtncArreD Chiloken ik the Uhitei) States* 


Handicap 

Blindness (chiidren under jo) 14,400 

Partial sipht 50,000 

Impaired hcariflR 5,000,000 

l!)cfcctive speech {5 to iS) 1,000,000 

Crippled condition (callinp for sjH*cial cducath.'jt) 100,000 

Tubercular cundiiiun , . 382,000 

Sifiwcted tul'crriilo'ih SsaoOo 

Weak <ir damaged heart 1,000,000 

Mdlnw«ri«ried ( -ch'Kil aeef . ... 6,000,000 

Bthavinr problcnis (3 per cenJ of vlemeiitaryj 6;$.ooo 

Mentally retarded c /iidition fj '•‘‘•J* '•* clenK-ntaryi . , . , , 450,000 


Grand tftai 13,531,400 


This tabic imlicatcs eleven groups of hand tea pfteJ children in the 
United States, neariy ,t!l <ff whom may he classilied as physically 
bamiicapjsctl. It docs not include the children who are socially and 
mentally cxcepti«niai and in need of educational adjusimcnt. Many 
of these are sr) luftflicappcd that either they are not educablc In the 
public .schfHils or sjwci.al facilities are not available to give them 
atia]uaic care. If special classes appropriate instruction is not avail- 
able, they must Iw placed in instiiuttons. It should be pointed out 
that exceptional children are rmitled to an adequate development 
of their abilities ami jHitcntialiiirs in accordance with their specific 
needs just as normal children arc. Only with the acceptance of this 
ideal can it be truly said that ccpul (adequate) educational opptH-* 
tunitv for all children is lieing realized. 

Tut. PnYsirM4.v Hvmmcapped Chiu> 

The fact that greater attention seems to have been paid to the 
physically handicap(.>cd child may Iv: the i^ult of greater case of 
idemifiaiion. Heck* h.is classified the following types of physically 
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handicapped children for which the public schools should maWe edu« 
cational provision: crippled childrcn> blind children, iow>visioned 
children, children with defective vision, deaf children, iht>se hard of 
hearing, children with defective sftecch, and delicate children. 

CrippieJ Children, A crippled child is usually characterized as 
one who p<»$essc$ an irn|>edimcnt to walking si*rious enough to re- 
quire some form of special care and aitcittion. The degree of the 
impediment may determine the nature and extent of the physical 
care which must he provided and the s{x;cial facilities needed for his 
comfort. In addition to his physical handicafts, which may require 
special physical equipment, the crippletl child presents .tn interesting 
mental attitude. Quite often his physical imperfection results in 
psychological or social maladjustment. Ordinarily he is happy in 
nature, yet self-conscious, at the same time rcsjKtnding to an urge to 
action within his limitations and possibilities. 

Heck points out ftrur principles which should underlie a program 
of education for the crip[>lc<l child: (i) ctpiality of opfiortmiity, 
(a) an educational program that recognizes his handicaps, { ^) .ide- 
quatc development of initi.aiivc anti self-reliance, and (4) retention 
in school as long as help can lie given.'’ 

Educational provision tor the crippled child shouhl be in accord- 
ance with his physical needs .ind the facilities .ivailiblc. If the chihl 
can walk to school or l>e tr.insfioriei! thereto, a suitalde environment 
and adequate individual teaching should lx; provided. If the mimlH’r 
of crippled children is sulTicicnt te.nhing may be in groups. If the 
child is a shut-in, instruction slmuUl he provided in the home or in 
the institution in which he may lie placed. Medic.il aucntioit anti ade- 
quate care should lx* available at all times. It must lx reincrnlxred 
that his growth retjuires frequent adjusttncni of all forms of pliysical 
oorreciion and assistance. On the whole, lus education shouhl tlcpart 
little from that of a normal child, altliough its cost is ordinarily about 
four times the cost of regular elementary education. Ii has been esti- 
mated that there may be as many as 477.01x1 crippled children in the 
United States, approximately aaj jxr cent of the total population, 
about one-third of whom need special school or class instruction.' 

J?/iW Children. Mention of and care for the blind can lx traced 
to Biblical times. In this section wc arc concerned with children who 

Itii., p. 142. 
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arc either totally blind or whose vision is so Hmited that they cannot 
[profit by ordinary educative procedures. Bradway’s use dF the social 
maturity scale with a limited number u£ pupils who were blind, deaf, 
and crippled to determine which kind of disability was the greatest 
handicap is of great interest to educators. Although the number 
studied is rather limited for reliable conclusions, the results are 
significant. She concluded that the blind appeared to be the most 
handicapped, an<i the deaf the next most handicapped. However, 
neither blindness nor deafness constitutes a permanent bar to social 
expression or performance.*' 

iihnd children .irc educated largely in state schools for the blind 
and in a few private school.s. A few American cities make provision 
for their education in the public scluXiU. While there .'ire many argu- 
mems in favor of the state school, many adherents liclicve that classes 
in local public schools are tar iictter stKially .tnd psychologically btrth 
for the blind and for his seeing neighbor. 

Besides special instriiiiion the blind shouKl have a type of clc- 
meniary .ind sc.ond.iry edik.ition ad.iptcd to normal children. They 
should Ih* taught to provide for their own phssical needs as far as 
ftoNSible and ii> make themselves v<Kaiion.illy indepemlcnt. Today 
there arc many vocations open to them. Those .ible to profit by any 
form of higher educaiion should Isc privilcgeil to achieve it through 
schfdarships or other forms of aid. 1 he blind student and bis “sering 
eye” may he noted in many universities. 

The cdiic.itor’s first task is to IiHatc and provide for the blind child. 
lasW'Visioncd or iliscascd children tending to blindness should be 
watched with great solicitude; medical care must lie insisted ujson. 
Wliere local clas.scs are providc<i, pr«>per attention .should be given 
t<» adequately trained teachers, equipment, library, curriculum, and 
home contacts. 

Si^ht-Sat’in^ Clasies. Chihlren with .serious defective vision 
should be placed in some organization and environment fitted to 
provide a tyix* of ediuation not .ivailablc to them in the normal 
cla.ssroom. Table lo imlicatcs 50.000 children handicapped in this 
manner, but the number is probably much greater. Most low visioned 
children are being educated in special sight-saving classes in our 



luger towns and dtks, a iew bdng given institutional carf, Wtti» 
tlie number nich children ha$ been determined througli a local 
coisus^ a sight-sadnig class should be organized according to the 
procedure suggested by state law or regulation. The proper glasses 
should be provided where needed, together wth suitably printed 
textbooks and equipment under the direction of a specially trained 
tcadber. Taught to recognize their own physical limitations and 
needs, low-visioned children should proceed with their education as 
normal children do, looking forward to th^r ultimate place as useful 
cidzens. Part of the school program may be carried out with the 
regular classes, as in appreciations, contests, out-of<lass .iciivitics, and 
social relationships. 

Special attention should be dircctcil to proper lighting facilities not 
only for sight-saving classes but for all children. Probably less than 
half of our public and private schools h.avc adequate lighting. Every 
effort should be made to correct the rye defeats of the estimated five 
million children W’ho are now in need of eye attention with the num 
ber apparently increasing. In this respect, the res[)on.sihility on puhlic 
education is heavy. If the parents arc unable to cope with the jiroh- 
lem, social agencies and service clubs should l>c coni.utcfl for as- 
sistance. 

Deaf and Hard -of -^Hearing Chddren. Pcrh.ips every American 
diild has heard of Helen Killer and her rcm irkahle victory over 
great sensory handicaps. \x the age of eighteen months, she was de- 
prived of both sight and hearing at a single stn»kc by a severe illness. 
With these senses there departed the power of sjxrcch, leaving her 
Idtod, deaf, and dumb.* Her life is a testimony to a remarkable 
spirit and sheer determination which has conquered seemingly in- 
stinnountabie drawbacks. There is a lesson in it for every Iwndi- 
capped child. To be born deaf or to lose the sense f»f hearing before 
t^ieech is attained is a far greater handicap than tlcafness after sfKrch 
j« attained or a language achieved. For this rc^ison the problem of the 
*'bom deaf child is patiicularly dilBcult. 

At the outset a distinction should be made between deaf, partialiy 
deaf, and hard-of-hearing children, since instructional procedures are 
diflb'emly adapted to each group. Usually, the deaf are ebsstlied aa 
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those born deaf and those who become deaf befeve they aopiire 
speech* The partially deaf include those with serimis hearing ttefecta 
who fail to make progress iit the regubr school. IDte hard-of-hearing 
may include those who have lost the sense of hearing since they have 
acquired speech or who hear with various degrees of didtculty.** 
Factors to l>c considered in the education of the deaf are: (i) de- 
termination of the place and manner of instruction; (2) equality of 
o|>(^K>rtunity for an education, depending upon the nature and degree 
of the handicap; (3) adequate type of cduc.'ition selected for I'lersonal 
association with hciring pcrs(»ns; and (4) prevention, in that, the 
causes of, and remedies for, deafness are understood and applied.’* 
lioih state and public scIwjoIs have l>ecn developed for the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The manual and oral methods of instruction are 
used, with many stdwxds emphasizing a combination of both, A 
s|iccially trained tc.icher is necessary for tleaf children, wnh etjuip- 
ment ami curriculum prt»|>crly adapted. Special classes may be neces- 
sary for small groups. 'I'hc aver.tgc annual cost of education for the 
deaf Is SyKi. Aix)Ut <jnc in two thousand j>ers<jns is deaf, one-third of 
these beuig under twenty years of age. 

Hard-of hearing chihlrcn represent those who hear with various 
degrees of duHculty. Siikc these have alreudv acquired qicech and a 
v<.icjbubry, ihcir rtiucauon follows a scmtcwhac ditferent procedure. 
Usually, special scliools t>T classes arc organized under specially 
trained teachers. The hard of hearing child should be discovered by 
.in audiomcier and projicriy classified according to degree of hearing 
ditlK ulty. i-very U‘.ichcr should Iv acquainted with the uses of the 
audiometer in order to isolate stub children and provide for their 
needs. iVlorcover, all teachers should be familiar with the causes of 
Iioor hearing and urge medical care wiicrcvor ncccss;iry. 

In manv states, sf'ecial provision is now Ix'ing m.idc for these chil- 
dren. Unfortimatelv, the cilucaiional Itcnefits are not uniformly 
accruing to all aurally hamlKapj*ed children, es|>ecially in the more 
sparsely (x>[)ulated areas. 'I hc prolilem is largely one of organization, 
transportation, and support, together with gieater sensitivity to the 
ncctl. 

Children uith Speech Defects. Speech defects arc usually thought 
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ei as yariati€A$ ia speech usage caused by malltHinatioa or isniiuse 
at oti^aiu of speech which render rbe resulting variation coahising 
or embarrassing i%any degree, Borden and Busse speak of these 
variati^ as conspicuous,^ confusing, or unpleasant/* Such defects 
usually include stuttering, lisping, stammering, dialect, thick speech, 
baby talk, hoarseness, foreign accent, and any others due to a physical 
cause. It is important to point out that the psychobgical and emo* 
tional ejects of speech defects upon the child may be more significant 
and more dithcult to deal with than the defects themselves. 

Prqxir diagnosis and isolation under specially trained {Krsonnei is 
the ftrsi step. The child must realize the helpful nature of assistance 
being given him to correct his defect, e.sj)ccially since it may be 
psychological in nature. It is important that confidence lx built up in 
him and retained. If medical assistance or surgery is necessary, every 
effort should be made to sec that it is provided. Special teachers an<l 
classes should be formed, with the child under instruction for whole 
or part time. Larger schoid systems have one or more sfxcch teachers 
who instruct children .tt stated intervals, llic hi>mc should lx crxi- 
tacted and parents urged to cooperate. Only a small {wirtion of the 
one million children with sixecli defects arc rcceising propci^lnstruc- 
tion, although many states arc now iriving much needed assistaiue. 
As usual, such children in rural and smalhtown areas arc the most 
neglected. 

Physically Weak Children, There arc many cliildrcn t*f schf«il 
age, both in am! out of schwl, whf>sc- physic.! 1 conditic*n is such as 
to require spcci.il school crrganization and instruction. This group 
includes the tubercular, the undcrmnirishcd, the cardiac, the anemic, 
the highly nervous, shut-ins in hospitals or .it home, thrvse ol lovvcretl 
vitality, and others who for physical reasons arc unable t<i ptoht 
through normal chissification. 

Since the public schrjols arc res|xmsible for the educational welfare 
of all children, these children should be provided for in a m.inncr 
befitting their physical condition. When necessary, sjxcial schrxls or 
rooms should be supplied, with instructors who are prepared to as* 
Mime the responsibilities which ihcir special care may entail. Tlu; 
needs may extend to gfxnl food, <^n-air schools, and adequate rest. 
Remedial care and prevention should be stressed in individual cases 
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«od their retura to normal educative procednrei attauied aa rapi^ 
as possible. It is estimated that there are 8,1607^ phyncdly tveak 
children in the United States. 

The Mentaixy ExcEPTJONAt, Chilo 

Classification. Since the discovery and application of the Binet* 
Simon tccliniqiie for the measurement of intelligence, mental dif> 
fercnces in children can be ascertained with some degree of accuracy. 
Tcrman’* in >916 prepared a classificarion of children on the basis 
of intelligence which has been commonly accepted since that time. 

(Jhildrcn at the upper ami lower limits of this scale may l>e con- 
sidered as cxcqnional, the e<act limits being srill a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion. 1 able 10 indicates the nuin)»er of mentally retarded 
children as ^^o.otxi, although it may be as high as 2,000,000. The 
number of gifted cltiidrcn may be as many, ilepcnding ufton the 
selected jwints on tiic .scale. 

I'Afti,!: ts, 'I i.rman'm {'i A>->incATios' or CHU.f<Krs i po.v Uasis or 
■'.Vf lN!ri,!U.i,Ncr. 0 t'On>.Ni‘^ 


IQ. Cu«ificatiiU 

A5>(>\e i-io . . . . nt-ar ^'cntus « r 

j io- I JO .... s cry .'-uj'rri! r i:-.t<-I!j«encx‘ 

ii.'j i.'O 'iui'Cfinr intciiitft-nn.- 

<>■> •. 13 ii' rciiaK or .tvvraee Intriiicee.ce 

lio- <V''> .... rarciy viaKifiabic as fet'ble- 

niimirunc'« 

70 So I'x r.Serii.Mc acfitioiii'y, s<.n'.ctimc^ elas- 

.•.is.ibic as often a.- feebJe- 

Bck»v 70 ilciinijc {cvble-iiiiniledncr!. 


The Mentiiliv Rri.m!ci! Child. Mentally retarded children include 
those IkIow “normal" cbssitkation on the Tcrman scale. They rattge 
from those of low intelligence (dull) through the moron stages to 
imbeciles and idiots, Dciiniie Iceblc-mindedness inclutiing imbeciles 
and idiens arc msmuttonal cases. These children should he isolated 
from the school {xipulatirm and placed in institutions as early as pos- 
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sibJe. MiMt morons should be simibriy pbced, especially ; when 
sexual perversion or atminal tendencies are in evidence. Hmvever, 
many high-grade njorons can profit by public school attendance. 

Public school provision for children of low mental ability probably 
begins for the majority of children who have an intelligence quotient 
of 70. These are definitely nKiu.ilIy retarded and become more diffi- 
cult problems if they also have some physical, social, or moral defect. 

To many teachers there is confusion between bickwardncss and 
mental deficiency. Gescll h.is given us such a clear st.itemcnt of this 
distinction that he is (]uoted at some length : 

Mental deficiency is something more than ordinary backwardness in 
studies, and it is something difTerent. Ordinary backwardness is com- 
paratively not very serious. A merely backward pupil will not goiduate 
at the average age, but there is no reason to believe that he will not suc- 
ceed in life. Ordinary backwardness mav even be curable. It may lx: due 
to irregular attenilance, to jxxir nutrition, to .tdenoids, to haphazard 
schooling, poor teaching, defective vision, lack of familiarity with our 
language, and a tong list of other causes which ret.'ird, hut do not al- 
together destroy, normal development. 

Now, a mentally deficient child «li^s not even have the possibilities of 
normal development. His retardation is [xrrinanent, and it is incurable. 
He may have poor eyesight and many other defects, but they are not the 
cause of his deficiency. In perhaps a majority of cases his l)ackw,srdness is 
inborn; it is an hereditary or inherent handicap. In three or four cases out 
of ten it has been an injury from disease or a similar cause which so 
damages his immature brain that he cannot enjoy normal mental develop- 
ment. Like a plant that has been stunted, he fails to reach a full mental 
stature. He, therefore, shows a certain lack of mental vigor, and always 
a kind of immaturity. Unfortunately, we cannot in .any way remove such 
a fundamental weakness and incompleteness. It is because the brain itself 
is inccanpletely developed that we cannot make him normal. We must 
admit, then, that mental deficiency is an extreme constitutional form of 
backwardness, which dates from birth or early infancy, and which is so 
serious chat it will prevent the child from taking his place either in school, 
or in the world, on a full par with his normal fe!lows.^’‘ 

Teachers and administrators should Ise fully sensitive to the char- 
acteristics of intellectual deficiency. Mental retardation may be ac- 
companied by physical retardation. Judgment and common sense arc 
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usually defeaive. There may be certain deficient sensory capadities 
as well as organic sensations. Emotional and instinctive defictencica 
are usually quite apparent, also inability to judge the requirements 
and consequences of the moment. I'hese inadetpiacies have a direa 
bctiring on the child’s moral and social nature and condua. His at* 
tentioii $p.tn is limited. His motor cor>rdination may be imperfect; 
alTccting Ixxlily movements and respttnscs and producing peculiari- 
ties. On the other hand, it has been found possible to develop certain 
motor controls and skills habitually, so that many of tltcsc children 
can liccomc oconomitally sclf-supjx>rting and socially useful.** 

With their limited intelligence and, in some cases, physical or other 
imperfections, a tyfic of cdiK.ition adapted to their abilities and spe- 
cific needs should be developed. (ximjKtition with mcmlxtrs of their 
own group sbouhl incuic.ttc a feeling of confidence. Mastery of 
fundamciUals and elementary skills should lie stressed, together with 
an earnest desire to iiccomc gornl citizens, prepared to do some 
sjrccific task accurately in cmler to sup{iort themselves and those who 
ni.iy Ijc (le(>cn(lcnr. wholly or p.irtialiy, U|>on them. Usually, special 
schtKils and sjK-ual classes of fifteen to twenty pupils arc organized 
under teachers with training in s[>ecial education. Handwork should 
Ixr emphasizes!, (‘onstructions shnuM lie ct'ncrctc and highly prac- 
tical, with emphasis on the vocationally useful. .■\lx>vc everything 
else, there must he .idequatc emphasis on right conduct, since de- 
linquency ni.iy here find its CMrly beginnings. 

The pruhlcins of the child of low- menul ability have definite 
six'ial implications. Ouscs lie deep in the s^icial fabric, the effect of 
both hcrctliiy and environment. Ht'wever, other causes may be 
pathologicil and accidental. Few c.ises .ire remediable. Sterilization 
has been pro}>oscd for the most deficient and has been practiced in 
some instances. Medicine .and surgety can help sometimes, being 
rcs^Hinsihlc for many cures anil improvements. Possilile improva- 
bility of the I.Q. is so small as to affect very little the tyf^c of training 
and the prediction of the child's future.*' Of course there arc always 
individual e.xcepiion$. ^ 
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Thf Gifted ChffA, C^Udren of superbrinentaldiMlity at looted 
liy the upper levels of the Terman scale arc classified as gifted. Their 
I.Q.’s may b^n anywhere from no to i ^o. Beginning at the former 
figure, the number of exceptionally bright children may equal the 
number of mentally retarded; at the latter figure, namely, i jo, the 
'sumber may be reduced to approximately 50,txy). Other elcnacnts 
^aken into consideration in designating gifted or talented children 
may include; (i) ability of the child to do things better than his fel- 
lows; (2) scores on tests of specific abilities, 1.4^ musical, mechanical, 
and artistic; (i) display of unusual talent in a given situation; and 
(4) general all-round superiority. 

From this group comes the leadership of the nation. The children 
included in it are the most valuable to society in that respect and, 
from the standpoint of specific educitional opjwmnitics accorded 
them, perLtps the most neglected. As indicated alvivc, they display, 
in addition to a high intelligence quotient, certain s{x:cific abilities, 
as in art, music, or aca<!cmic achievement, frcquemly in abstractions. 
Usually they indicate signs of leadership, initiative, and sjH'cial a[»ti. 
tude at youthful ages, being more inclined toward them than is usual 
in the activities of children of the s.imc ages, 

Connor*" has pointed out certain prt»blcms of gificil children which 
should lx; taken into consideration in planning an educational pro- 
gram. These include boredom; asfilation, sense of iriicriority, nega- 
tivism, high pressure, meddlesomeness, chic.incry. worry over gfiod 
and evil, worry over social responsibilities, bafllcmcnt in social situa- 
tions, and bafflement with older children. The emotional effect of 
these situations is ditficult to countcraet. 

Gifted children should receive a type of education specifically 
adapted to their su;>crior ability, ('arc must lx: taken, however, to 
have them develop normally with the .ivoidancc of m.ilailjustmcnt, 
socially, psychologically, and physic.illy, S(»mc children tend in carlv 
years to become individualists, perhaps somewhat em<rtio«al. Their 
teachers should be highly intelligent ami s{x*cially trained. Hnrich- 
menc of materials and variation in pitjcedures h.is proved of great 
value. 

The special school and special class have been advocated as de- 
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for die<dficad(m<^iiiegtlt«d<luttdL dearly 

advantagcf and disadvantages. Such a social group studying in m 
environment of enrichment under skilled tutelage Would seem to be 
the proper approach. However, q>poncnu dE this plan prefer retatn^ 
ing the gifted child within tiie normal group, chiming that it is the 
more democratic plan, prevents intellectual and social aristocracy, 
and is probably best for the child physically and psychologically. If 
these able children are retained in the regular classroom, it should 
be possible under a skilled teacher to provide for the pre^r enrich- 
ment and stimulation needed. At the same time, many norma! chil- 
dren may find the le4dersl)ip (A gifted children stimulating and 
desirable. 

The schfx)! progress of the gifted child, .as well as the child of low 
mental ability, creates problems of articulition, especially as between 
units of the schoed system. Where promotion seems desirable, one 
should ascatain if there is available in some other community a 
suitable sch<xil environment in which the gifted child may profit, 
particularly when he is moving from the elementary to the secondary 
school. Holhngworth''^ in writing on thi,s pr«'.>blcm offers the suygjcs- 
tion ih.it the tvitole chdd should consxkred in promotion m the 
high sciiool. Until hctcavhcs physical and social maturity it is better 
for him to remain in his group with an enriched program. 
UjHui promotion to the secondary school, he nornully will have 
enough to do if he fidlows ctficienrly an academic curriculum. He 
should also be cncour.iget! to l>ei‘omc proficient in artisiic pursuits 
with emphasis as well .dong recreational lines. However, pupils 
alvwc 140-150 l.Q. arc in definite need of enrichment and careful 
observation. 

Sutficc it to say that the gifted child is a potential genius. He should 
be discovered and given every ojjportunity to develop to the extent 
of his abilities; at the wme time great c.irc must always be taken to 
protect ami develop his physical IkkIv and t<» improve his social reU- 
tionships. In this regard there is without doubt a public angle to 
consider in his education. Possibly there anre between one and two 
million children in the United States who need this training. Few 
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c£ Uiem are receiving the attention they deserve. Their education is 
both a chalkng* and an opportunity. 

The Socially Maladji'sted Child 

Sodai Conformity. Siocial usage determines the standards to 
which childhood and youth arc c.x(^>cctrd to conform. Most standards 
are determined by family, school and community, mores and cus- 
toms, and legal mandates and restrictions. Discipline might be 
defined as submissiveness to these controls wHh some means of cor- 
rection for failure therein. Reasimable amenity to the controls repre- 
sents acceptance of s<x;ial rrstrictioiis on the p.irt of each child. 
Refusal to conform on .iccount of willfulness, inabtlity, or for any 
other cause classities him as socially maladpistetl, and hence in need 
of a specific type of schfxd org-ini/ation, education, adjustmeiu, and 
in extreme cases institutioiLil care. In making these statements, wc 
fully recognize the part that youth plays in Sticial change, small as 
it may be. 

Identification. Certain conditions in our social order have ren- 
do’cd large numbers of chiUiren wKially maladjusted to some degree. 
A conservative estimate would be ? per cent of the elementary Jthool 
population, altogether nearly .1 million children, taking into con- 
siderarion upper age youth. Socially malaJ)usird children or youth 
include truants, delinquents, tbcorrigibles, sex olTcndcrs, and all 
those whose actions class them as “incipient criminals.’’ They may be 
physically or mentally lumlicapped c*r both, tir they m.iy be physi- 
cally fit and intellectually capable. Causes for their condition may be 
traced to heredity, unhealthy home and community environment, 
broken homes, low intelligence, physical handicap, frustrated and 
maladjusted life, emotional instability, or other, more individualized 
sources. Remembering that a large jxirtion of our ilciinqucnts and 
youthful criminals come from this group, one realizes the im|X)r- 
tance of the problem from the st.mdpoiiu of cduc.ition and stx'icty. 

Care and Treatment. In caring educationally for the socially mal- 
adjusted child it is important to recall that, after ail, each child is an 
individual and entitled to every effort that can lie made in his Ixrhalf. 
His present condition may be due to no fault r>{ his owm. Social at- 
tkudes conccrniiig his treatment liave passed through four stages: 
(i) the penitentiary, (a) the deterrent, (5) the reformatory, and now 
(4) the socio-educationaL As far as possible, an individualistic atxi* 
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tude should be kept on the highest level o£ approach. Rather than 
punishment the child may need adjustment assistaacc» educatioa, 
and jHTfhaps medical care. He should remain in the home whenever 
possible, if it is a fit place to live, which involves a close contact with 
the home. In some cases removal to a foster home may be found 
desirable; sometimes it is mandated by the courts- In extreme cosot, 
removal from the scKial group to a parental school, reformatory, or 
other institution may l>c the only immediate solution. Here the pro- 
tection of society l^ccomcs a superior obligation. 

Special Schools and Classes. Ordinarily, socially maladjusted chil- 
dren arc i.wl.uevl from norm.!! groups in the public sch<x>!s and 
ht»used in special schotjls or groufwd in special classes. This is essen- 
ml since their continued presence in regular cKisses tends to create 
confusion nml discord. I'ndcr .t strong but understanding teacher, 
such a chihl ra.iy Ijc led to discover and correct his own weaknesses 
at»d iK'comc normally adjusictl. t'l.tssrs should be smalt, not over 
fifteen to eigiueen. AdinisMon shouM be by indivithial pl.icerticnt 
after carci'id di.ignosis. The cunicuium should lie at!.ipfed to the 
needs of each child, with the instruction tending toward market] in- 
dividu.diz.nion. Mtuh will need to be <!onr Isoth by precept and by 
example in character huihling and citizenship. This will mean care 
in selecting the appropriate tyj>e of teacher and environment. Teach- 
ers shouhl be chosen for their fvctiliar fitness, after a careful prepara- 
tion in s|«-cial education procedures and philosophy. The form of 
control shfjuld Iw such that each child learns ihrt»ugh sclf-onalysis 
and self-mastery. Theie should lx: a place for wholesome socializa- 
tion and rcc.''e,itton.‘ Kvettttt.tliy, wherever jxissiblc, these pupils 
shriuld look forward to returning to their own sckuI group, that is, 
the regular el.rss or their own home if rcmoverl from it. In addition 
to tr.iining in .skills .uid grxtd citizenship, progress should be made 
in vrxaiional adiustment. 

M.my citit s have de^eloixrd justly f.imous schools for sockally mal- 
adjusted childreu.®‘ No stigma should be attached to any pupil of 
such a .school; rather, efforts shmikl he m.ide to develop pride in the 
type of education appropriately provirled. In addition to {sarticular 
schools, many cities have established a definite program of education 


ihe^c have beta well des-ribeJ by Keck, Tke Edua^on of Exetftmtsl 
ChtUren, chap, iii. 
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for socially maladjtmed youdlt» among them CSevdand, Oiijo^ 
and Detroit. 

The Parental School. Where it is not possible to help socially mal- 
ad}t«ited childroi through any form of organization in the public 
sdkools while they mmain in their own homes, it may be necessary 
to remove them from their honKs and place them in an isolated 
environment. Such procedure represents a form of soci.!! quarantine 
ooiTcsponding to simil.'ir isolation for those with contagious physical 
illness. The child may be removed to a fost^^r home, or he may be 
pbced in a special school, sometimes called a parental or correctional 
schex^ From the foster hf>mc he may attend the special schfx>l fa- 
cilities provided in the public schools. 

Parmtal schools are usually under public school control, although 
occasionally they arc controlled by municipal authorities, t'hildrcn 
are generally committed to them by the courts. However, they may 
be conunitted by schrrol proccilure. I-argc institutional plants arc 
giving way to the cottage tyfic of btiilding, resembling a home en- 
vironment. Citizenship and character building arc inculcated 
through appropriate disciplin.try procedures directed in l.-trgc p.irl 
by the pupils. Some schfiols on occasion revert to military disflplinc. 
Costs arc high, usually three times lh.ii of orrlinary stlux*! instruc- 
tion. 

State Institutions. States gfchcrally maintain institutions for the 
guardianship of those children ami youth who must be retnoved 
completely from free scKial intercottrse. Most of these children .ire 
committed on court ortlcr for various non-siKud acts, u.sii,illy delin- 
quency in some form. SiKicty must lx: protected. 'I he purptise of 
commitment is their stxial regeneration, and the |)rograin is de- 
signed to that end. Most of those cnrollctl arc classilied in the ele- 
mentary grades, indicating retardation ami low metua! ability. Some 
are even feeble-minded. Perhaps not as much attention has been paiil 
to the quality of instruction, curriculum, or outc*»mcs of ctlucati<»n 
in these schoeds as should be to accompti.sh the ends sought. S{>ccial 
concern should be given to social hygiene, medical attention, voca- 
tional education, fitting the pupil to make a living, and such other 
matters as will assist in developing a socially adjusted individual. 

State responsibility for oversight of these Institutions requires that 
the sutc assume leadership and maintenance of a large part of the 
education oi its socially maladjutaed children. Costs are high. 
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Amoumiof to about annually Ux each child. Yet these dukkm 
are entitled to the best education obu^iable consistent wii& their 
needs and abilities. Where the problem Is prd>ably greatest, nantudy, 
in targe cities, provision is the most adequate. However, the need ii 
just as great fuo|wttonatcIy in smaller cities and rural districts. Here 
the state should assume a generous leadership and make far better 
provision than is now the case. 

Challenges. TIjc socially maladiustcd child and youth offer to 
society one of its most serious problems .is well as one of its biggest 
challenges. These children and youth tend to become destructive 
rather than cotistructivc social forces. From their ranks may even- 
iu.tlly come society’s perversive elements unless proper social adjust* 
ment has taken pkicc .ind physical and other defects arc removed in 
time. Moreover, their educational provision is costing several times 
that spent for normal youth, a fact consistent with the increased cost 
of our crime hill, hut hanlly consistent with the comparative educa- 
tional rights of .ill pupils. .SuKiety must remove atuscs of malaci^ust- 
tnent at the source. It is not .dfogethcr an educational problem, but 
ctlucation must assunu' its f.iir share of h. 

KmoTIOS.SJ. (’oNTROt. AN» iNSrsBILITY 

huportiim e of the Emotions. In adjusting the child to live whole- 
stimcly in the world .livnit him, e<jucators are coming more and more 
to rcalt/e the impori.im pl.icc th.it emotions arid their control have 
in the educational process. UiidciKing proper .stKi.»l adiustment in 
every indivitlu.il is a m.iturcd and controlled emotional pauem of 
iK’havior: and conversely, underlying individiul and social malad- 
justment there is stmicsshcrc an itum.iture, disorganized, and un- 
controlled emotional behavior. 

Recent emphasis ufxin the impitrrance of the emotions in the de- 
velopmental prcKTcsses has come about principally as a result of 
recognition of their tntrin.MC rclatum.ship to every experience and 
their imprsrtancc in all attitudes and conduct. This is a great advance 
over the narrow concepts of the emotions as directly related to in- 
stinctive reactions. Here again is seen the influence of the u’httle 
child concept as basic to the educational process. The growth and 
dcvebpmeni of the child’s personality in reUtion to his environment 
is the principal aspect of it. 

Human Experienct Ijevels. Human experience may be said td 
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involve activity on three leveU, namdy, neummuscular, mental, and 
aHective On the whole there is close interaction between these three 
functioning levels. While each new cxj^ericncc bears some relation' 
ship to previous experiences, the affective level may be said to bind 
all together. The feelings and emotions constitute the affective ex> 
pcriences. Ac the same time, maturatu>n levels must also he amsid' 
ered, not only physical but mental, social, and emotional. Physically 
mature individuals may be children emotinnaily. It is highly de- 
sirable that body and emotions develop cnncemit.mtly. 

We have space in this section to call attention only briefly to the 
increasing place emotions occupy in the educative processes, hoping 
that the student will stu<ly this intriguing problem at greater length. 

Mild Emotions. Consideration is now given to three levels of 
emotional experience, as Prescott'* has j>oinicd them out- I'irst arc 
the mild emotions, those simple physic.il contacts and mental stimuli 
which produce a mcxleratc incrc.i$c in all normal physiological func> 
tions. Among these arc noises, physical cunt.)cts, reading, music, 
decoration, conversation, dancing, games, recreation, all types of 
aesthetic experiences, and tl»c initial stages «if love-making. These are 
usually wholesome and vivivi experiences and should form ah in- 
tegral part of the educative pnKcsscs. They improve the dull and 
quite often drab aspects of classroom instruction. Kntiwlcdgc and 
skills bathed in a mild emotioif:^ exfvricncc have a far greater re- 
tention value. Appreciations in themselves partake of an emotional 
experience. 

Strong Emotions. Conditions which pnxluce strong emotions 
have a considerably different etfcct ufvjn the child anti the educa- 
tional process. These take on the nature of a crisis, the result <*f 
serious situations involving the basic insiincts—angcr, fear, joy, sor- 
row — ^and sexual orgasm. They demand or protlucc vigorous .action 
and are accompanied by the most vivitl feelings. Some form of bodily 
adjustment immedbtely takes place to meet them adequately, such 
as physiological and glandular changes which seem to gird the indi- 
vidual for action. The action may lie cither {lositivc or negative in 
effect. Positive aaion induces Itodily adjustmcnt.s, such as increased 
heartbeat, respiration, and other Teorgani/ations of tlie brnlily econ- 
enty, briogifig about superior strengths, feelings of confidence and 
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courag<^ dramatic situations, with disruptbns occurring if the 
emotion reaches too high a degree of intensity. In the latter uisunce» 
the subsidence of the emotion is accompanied by enervation and 
ennui; die interference with the bodily functions may continue, at 
least for a time. Less intense emotions when past leave die body 
functioning normally in a short while. 

Certain of these bcxlily reactions are quite understandable when 
it is |K>intc<l out that the consciousness of the individual may have 
evaluated the situation confronting him as inimical or challenging 
to his personal or group welfare; hence there is an immediate de- 
mand to preserve that interest. Nature rises to the emergency 
whether ilic (Linger is real or imaginary. Such an explanation only 
partially applies to strong emotions of intense joy or erotic pleasure. 
Here there is a release of bixiily energy accompanied by similar 
feelings of courage, confidence, and active physical resfxinse, and a 
gencr.d all'ruund feeling of "goodness." Nature rises to the emcr- 
genev, but in a diflercni m.inner. 

Where the effect of the strong emotion is negative, inaction rather 
than action m.iy lx the outcome. 'I'hus, the emotion may result in 
grief, dcsp.jir, defeat, humiliation, or remorse, bringing with it feel- 
ings of frustration and moods of depression and melancholy. Such 
an effect may lx directly due to the sujxrior strength of the opjxising 
forces in the emotional experience, and in which the bodily forces 
seem une<|u.il to the task in h.ind. Similar exjXTicnccs, lor^g con- 
tinued, tend to increase tlic negativitv of thcetfcci and the depths of 
the tlcpression. The student should ohscrs’c carefully the striking 
contr.ists of the IxKlily ciTerts of these two tyjxs of strong emotions.** 

Diitnte^rative Etnotions. (fn the third level of emotional reac- 
tions arc the disintegr.itive emorions, called .so because of their seem- 
ingly overpowering strength and their unsupportable duration. 
llliKstrations of this tsjx include effects of dis.istcr in some forms, 
psychoncurosis in any form, and psychosis. Degree of intensity and 
prolongation of the emotion is the prevailing characteristic, with 
resulting tcmjiorary or {xrmanent di.sorg.'inizaiion of phy.sicat and 
mental functions. These disorganizing emotions may pmducc hal- 
lucinations, hysteria, and eventual psychosis, requiring psychiatric 
and psychopathic treatment and instituii0n.1l care. 


** Wrf.. pfi. 21-J9. 
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h is impartanc to point out that the incipient stages o£ the dis* 
integrative emotions may be detected by the discerning teacher in 
the classroom through recurring phenomena. As soon as detected the 
case should be reierred to the school psychologist or psychiatrist. 

Mental Illness. As indicated in the previous paragraph, there are 
many types of mental deviation which are manifested initially in 
the child as he comes to school. Ordinarily, concern for these |x;r$ons 
belongs to the psychiatrist and the physician. Our interest at this 
point is to understand something of the na|ure and ntanifestation 
of their illness. 

Epilepsy^* is a well-known deviation. 1'hcre are several tyiKs who>se 
physical characteristics v.ary from mild att.icks u> serious convulsions. 
It may create serious disturbances of ebssroom routine and afTcct 
the personality anti general welfare of the pupil ctinccrnctl. (ibises 
should be identified, and treatment and proper placement provitlcd 
as early as possible. Prc-psychotic condiiitms may he manifested early 
in the pcrs«)nalitics of stime children. An emotional disturbance m.iy' 
give the first inkling, such as hysteria, fears, tantrums, dementia, an<l 
melancholy. Predisjxisition to psychosis in any form may h.i\e a 
physical basis, as syphilis, drugs, alcohol, or heredity. Writers in this 
field identify the characteristics of such children as scclusivcncss, 
regression in any form, daydreaming, bizarre l«'liavif>r, sensitivity to 
comment or suggestions, physical inactivity, and irritability. Illu- 
sions and hallucin.'itions .should he observed and reported. 

Educational Implications. To refer to a pupil or group of pupils 
upon classification as emotionally exceptional is to imply that there 
exists, at least theoretically, the emotionally normal pupil, 'lo refer 
to the emotionally exceptional pupil .as Inring cmr)tion.dly mal.ul- 
justed is also to imply that the pupil of normal, or avcr.age, outlook 
on life is not maladjusted from the emotional siandjwint. This im- 
plication, of cour.se, is not neccss;trily true. Normal or average emo- 
tional amdition may not l>c the optimum condition, and, as a 
corollary thereto, the normal child emotion,slly may be as much the 
subject of investigation in a study of emotional maladjustment as 
the emotionally exceptional child. One refutation of this contention 
might be that schrjol activities are fitted to the child of average emo- 
tional configuration} however, this would be an assumption of 


** See Baker, (it., chap, xix, (or a good dirCiiMioa. 
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dbubtful acceptability. It wcHild seem, tber^nre, that a study of the 
emotional life of all schod pupils diould be made more properly 
from the standpcnnt of emotional maladjustment than from duu of 
emotional deviation. 

It should also be realised that there is a very definite cause>and< 
effect relationship between emotional maladiustment and physical, 
mental, and social m.iladjustmenr. Physical deviations from dbe 
norm may, and frequently do, engender emotional disturbances, 
stammering, for example. Emotional abnormalities are alraoia^ cer^ 
tain to characteri2e the social deviate at s^jme time or other. There 
may be a whole scries of problems resulting in social misbehavior, 
which represent a lack of personal adjustment. Environmental in- 
fluences may produce attitudes which in turn influence the per- 
.sonality development. These may or may not have social significance, 
resulting in socially disapfirovcd behavior. 

Such considerations tlcfinitcly point out that em<Jtion,il malad- 
justment docs not comprehend the total of {personality devution, 
alihough the emotions form one of the major parts of what wc call 
personality. Sc»mc writers go so far as to indicate that all personality 
abimrm.diiies are cither m.»l.»djustmcms or disorders, the first rc> 
ijuiring unsjwiah/.ed treatment and the latter, specialized treatment 
or scgrctjation. 

The lirsr consideration for education is the recognition of the pro- 
found inqHirtanic the enwitions h.ivc in the life of the individual. 
Wholesome mild emotions c.m atid should play a large part in the 
instructional jinvcss on the appropruiie maturation level if cor- 
rectly undcrstcMKl atid directed. Proper control of the emotional 
CNiPcricnce in the clissroc'm is the im{p*‘rtant prerajuisite. The dan- 
gers rtf giving way freely and habiiually to expressions of cmriiion 
should be gtiardcd against. .Strong emotions should be as'ttidcd by 
.su{>pressi(m of the stimuli that bring them ab«jut. This should be 
accom|dtshcd by the use of Man«l.»rd techniques. Proper emotional 
attitudes .should Itc iiKulcatcd and unhealthy attitudes ranoved, as 
prejudice, sujwrstition, and fc.ir. The mental hygiene of the class- 
room should he given the same consideration in the mind of the 
teacher and the pupils as physical hygiene. 

Mental illness in any form is the concern, first of the psychiatrbt, 
and then of the mctlical specialist. The teacher is concerned pri- 
marily with identification, then wiili administering adequately to 
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chose pupiU wdio remain in the classroom situation after study and 
treatment. 

The Place of the Teacher. Much that we have oiTered in pre- 
ceding paragraphs refers to the role of the teacher in dealing with 
emotional control and instability. In summary, cenain specific sug- 
gestions may be helpful: 

1. Prevention involves assistance in the remov.il r>f any condition 
bringing .ibuut the emotional tension. This may refer to schrM>l and 
home environment, perstmality adjustment on the p.in of the teacher 
herself, or (wrsonal or social relations of c.ich child with other chil- 
dren. 

2 . Alleviation and cure may require individualized trc.Umcnt of 
some cases and ncccssit.itc the services of professional wi^rkcrs. ( dini- 
cal assistance should lx: available to every child. I loucvcr, there aic 
numerous forms of assistance of an unspccializcd nature which 
every teacher can give. 

3. Sjxrcitically for every child, the teacher can assist in huihling 
up his physical health, develop right altitudes, .'tdjust sch'Hilwork to 
his mental and health level, have respect for his pcrsonahiv, helj^ him 
to realize his own ability to contrtd lus l»chavior and hue •'onsc- 
quenccs gfxxl and bad. evaluate his behavior in s{^■ial tirnis, ,ind 
consult frequently with his p.ircnts .uui others whet mav he concerned 
with this adjustment. The cl.issroom must Ik‘ wirhoiu menial strain 
and the teacher herself must Ik praised and serene. 

4. An adequate knowledge of ment.il iiygicnc is a respiisite of 
every properly educated teacher, so that she can both evaluate her 
own emotional adjustment and undersund the {irohierns of the 
classroom. 

Administrative Considerations. It is important then to stress the 
part that emotion plays in the well-balanced lives of physically, men- 
tally, and socially adjusted children. Wc luive pointed out th.it 
physically and mentally handicapfK-d children often .icejuire emt>- 
tional disturbances as a result of their dis,ibilitics. Mental deviates 
occasionally lapse into some form of introversion. Hack of many 
socially handicapped children is the controlling factor of some .strong 
emotional experience, perhaps continuous in its action. If not re- 
lieved, it may result in a psychotic condition. The problem is to 
isnlate the emotional disturbance, remove it if possible, and balance 
the whole pcr«>na}ity. 
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Qtoditions witKin the school which hear a direct rdbtfoodiip to 
the study and treatment of the emotions should be studied by the 
administration. The regimentative as[>ects of the traditional school 
may have an unwholesome c(Tca. There may be inflexible time 
schedules, incorrect placement, harsh discipline, unwholesome physi- 
cal conditions, and dilTicult teachers who lack understanding. As- 
sociated with every school shouhl be the necessary guidance, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric services. Medical care should be provided 
where necess,iry. C^urrtcular materials should be better adapted. Tlic 
rtilc of aesthetic exiscricnces sh<*u!d be studied. Home conditions 
should Ik. ascertained ,in<l, where isossihle, corrected through an 
aflcqurite visiting teaching sersice. 'I he implications of .idolcsccnce 
should lie Ivtrcr underst(x«! together with the j'ressurcs and conv 
plrsiiics til litc as they kiotn Ltrge in the lives ot‘ btns and girls. 

Sugge,stions olTcrcd for the consitleranon of the teacher may be 
followetl with profit insofar as they refer to the administration. Too 
few .jtiministrators, e.speci.dly in l.trgt vliivol systems, ,tre suflicicntly 
eogniz.tiH <if the atmosphere of the classroom. Wise administrators 
put first things first. 

Rs.S'IKSV or .'\tiMINI,SlT..STtVF rR(’CKtH‘Rr.S I'OR IcXCKPlJOS' \L (iniU>RF.'C 

Tlir'iugh tlie cii.ipicr m.iny suggt.sti(*ns h.u'c !x*en otTcred for the 
etluc.nion of cxccptiotMl pupils. The first step in dealing with them 
is their proper ideiitituarson. 'riie use of available tests, guidance and 
cliMit.d procctlurcs, .tiul other forms ot i,!eni ideal ion will Ik: neces- 
sary u> (his end. IJncducable chiliircn. iusof.ir as the public schools 
arc concerned, should be isolated, placed in the proper institution, 
or otherwise given suitable tieatmcni. hducablc thihiren become the 
rcsjKin.sibdity of the public scIw.kiI unless, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual or the group, some other form ot eiluc.ition is more desirable. 

projHT classilic.ition of cducable cxcejituinai children, the 
ncccs.s.iry eclucational orgatii?alion and program will need to lie 
worked out, L.irge cities will l)c able to provide SfKcial classes .and 
schools, and assume more ca.sil\ the higher costs. Children residing 
in smaller cities and towns .and in rural districts will find few (.tsdli- 
ties de.signed ftJr their particular purjioscs. Where Uic special class is 
not {tussible, provision should lac found in the regular ebssroom or 
under county and state direction through special schools and classes 
for groups of districts. As we have indicated, it would seem to be 
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the direct responsUMitty the ttate to make ultimate arrangeihtftts 
hnr these children. 

It is important to stress the place of environment in ministering to 
the needs of the exceptional child — within the school as well as in 
the home and the community. The need for trained personnel is most 
necessary, such as psychologists, psychiatrists, guidance counselors, 
and visiting teachers. Teachers will need training in special educa* 
tion. Available services of social agencies, clinics, and hospitals 
should be utilixed. One should keep always h) mind that the child’s 
best education is to learn to help himself. 

There arc many problems for which the future holds the solution, 
prd}|ems of prevention as well as of cure. There must be a greater 
sensitivity on the part of the public to the need, with a corresponding 
willingness to support the program. The s{>cci.il services of medicine, 
social case work, and psychiatry need to be cxjiandcd. Wherever the 
exceptional child resides, the help of an adequate education should be 
extended to him. 


QCESTION.S AND PROBLF.MS 

I, Study your state laws, state rcfiorts, and other infnrtmtion av.iil.^liic 
for data bearing on the exceptional child in your state. 

а. What type of exceptional cluld is most handicap{:>ed.' W'hy? Prove 
your contention by citing retuhle studies. 

3. WTiat arc the arguments .for and .against iiutitutiiin.il training of 
children.^ W'hat children now housed in institutions might sveli Ik; 
cared for in the public schools.* W'ould it be in the state's interest 
to do so? W’hy? 

4. Try to secure reliable dat.i supplementing the W’hitc House Con- 
ference's dassiiication and estimate of handicapfK’d children. Draw 
up ytHir own classification in accordance with data given in the 
chapter. 

5. Com]>arc present facilities for the education of the gifted and the 
mentally retarded cltild in the public schools. What desirable 
changes would you suggest? 

б. Secure data showing that delinquents and criminals tend to rome 
from the socially handicapped groups. What other groups? 

7. What reasons can you give for the recent emphasis on the impor* 
tance of emotions in the educative jHocesses? Explain your answer 
by - illustrations from your own leadung or administrative eX' 
periences. 
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8. Set up so organizution to care for axtsjpi 6 oosi diildm for (o) * dtf 
of 500^000, (t) a city of 50,000, (c) a city of 5000, (d) a waaXf’Vnde 
syiaem, (e) a statC'tvide system. 

9. What specific training should (a) every teacher, ( 6 ) teachers of 
special classes iiavc in regard to the exceptional child? 




PART IV 


Problems Incidental to a Wider Educational Program 

jor All Pupils 




CHAPTER XII 


Administrative Problems and 
Procedures in Facilitating 
Adjustment and Growth 


(.>NM CAi\ ai:roc* wiih that in or;;>:anixa- 

tion and iKiminKstraiKin the sSchcHilmcn ol ihc L nitcc! States have 
manifested great ingcnui*<\/ Our schnnls may run smcKithly, but 
whether they tipcraic tllVcuvcK may need to l>c determined by an 
analvNis <>|’ their dhuciives and the nature of the progress of the 
product. In the last an.dysis the iruhvitlual ['•rogress and wcUjjrc of 
each chiltl is the Ix'st evid.ence <jf a SifuKil's ciHcicfU >. 

In this ciuptcr we shall analy/.c adminisrr {^roblcnis which 
have Ix'comc apparent through .m ojfort provide more adequately 
for pupils' indivitlu,il progress. Many o{ these have been intensified 
because the schoids now pnwidc tor all veuith. without sciectiviiy. 
This has brc»uglit to notice a great range ot abilities and interests 
with u large prtiporiion of nun-collegc and especially non-aodenuc 
youth. The iirst step is luic r! idcntiilcation. hdlowing which ad* 
mirnsiraiivc procedures niu.st ltc as closely adaptcvi lo each pupil as 
IS [lossiblc under the circunistarucs. 

AsctRTMNiNT, .V.K.f jrxdf. Dismifitmov 

The educational and scKial growth ni each individual child has 
much more meaning when compared w ith like growth of some com- 
parable group. A simple measure of that grow tli is chronoloi^ical age. 


I9S 
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Since we have taken advantage of that measure in the grade-a-year 
concept, a study of pupil placement by ages revc«ils the status of each 
pupil in relation to his age group. 

Age-Grade Progress. Wc have seen that the organization of the 
American system of education on a iwclvc-gratlc basis presumes that 
the child enters the Brst grade at or about the age of six years and 
prepresses annually through each of the twelve grades until he 
graduates between the ages of seventeen and eighteen years. Such 
a child is said to have achieved a nurni.il agC'grade status. If, how- 
ever, he is under six years when admitted to school iintl has adsancetl 
througli more than one grade during any one year, he is said to be 
under-age or acccleraietl. If .idmittcd later to tirst gr.ule, or detained 
in any grade for more titan a year, he is over-age (tr retartletl. 

Age-grade charts provided usu.ally by state dejurtments ol educa- 
tion arc prepared t<j record the under-age, normal-age, and over-age 
status of all children. For example, six-\e.ir-ohl children are th<*sc 
whose ages fall Itctwecn 5*4 years and 0*4 years. These ages arc 
taken as of a ccrluin (txcil tlale. as Scfttemhcr 1 ol any year. 

Each school district should maint.iin a reli.ible record of its .igc- 

grade status and at frequent intervals make .1 cartful smdv of it. It 

* 
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should be checked against a reliable chart indicadog proper grade 
placement, and the extent o£ over>ageiu$s or under-ageness should 
be determined. Immediate attention should be given to those pupils 
occupying extreme positions in the chart. Care should be taken not 
to justify any condition found demanding improvement on the basis 
of comparable conditions in other schools. Table 12 gives an example 
of the range of under-age, normal-age, and over-age pupils in annual 
promot«»n schools. The table shows that normal .agencss tends to de- 
crease from the first to the eighth grades. Over onc-fifth of all pupils 
are over-age in the eighth grade. 

It is also interesting to note that semi-annual promotions do not 
reduce ovcr-agcncss.* Moreover, the percentage of under-age children 
is larger for the advanced or high sections of each grade than for the 
Itivv sections, and the percentage of over-age pupils is larger for the 
first half nr low sections <*f each gratlc than for the advances! sections. 
The explanation for this fact is th.ii the midyear entering classes ac- 
quire a larger accretion of repeaters from the fall entering classes 
and lose by double promotions a larger number of superior pupils 
than do the fall entering classes. 

In observing these data, one siiould note: (i) the mature of the 
promotion iMilicy and its administration within the several buildings 
and by dilTcrcnt ic.ichers: (2) “push” of incoming groups; (^) 
clashes of opinion, iKtwccu principals (or siqx’rintendents) and 
teachers; (.() “urges” of parents; (5) adaptability of curriculum ma- 
terials; (f>) rigidity <*r Icmcncy of teaching standards; (7) abilities 
of the c hildren; (‘i) case studies of individual children over a [reriod 
of years; and many tether lact«trs. 

Mere figures aiul [vremtages, however, do not tel! the entire story, 
A further analysis should be made ot Uah retarded and .u'celcrated 
chihircn inilividuallv in 01 der to divcrn any factors which imj’iedc 
schtxil progress or assist in it. I lerr the professionally trained psy- 
chologist an«l guidance coimsclor enter the picture in order to give 
assistance to the principal and classroom tc.ichcrs. 1‘he next two 
sections will treat these variations. 

Rcturthtion and It( Sfi;aiticanie. A child m.iy be said to be re- 
tarded if hts school progress is slower than his capacities and limita- 
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Uons virottld seem to tndicate. Retardation is usually associated with 
over<ageness. However true this may be in many instances, ilot all 
ovcT'age children can be said to be retarded. As an administmtive 
measure retardation is a direct omcomc of non>promotion, the t]e> 
dared purpose being to correct the pupil’s obvious dilBculties. Most 
retarded pupils arc tht>sc of lower mental ability. On sm average, 
about 15 per cent of all children may be said to be retarded in some 
way. 

Retardation thus is closely linked with repetition of a grade or 
subject. In the judgment of the teacher, the child may need to be 
retained to acquire mastery of cerwin subject matter. He may l)c 
immature, lacking in industry, ill, irregular in attendance, or in need 
of further discipline. If a <luU chiltl, he may raiuirc a lengthened 
time sp.rn for “getting the subject." He may be caught in the failure 
section of a normal distribution curve used in promotioti, a too- 
common practice. Occasionally a pupil may 1 h* retarded for the “gfxx! 
of the system,” to maintain a “standard," or to show the class that 
the subject is “hard" and that not just any<jnc can cxfieci to pass. 
Retardation thus becomes assiiciatcd with failure, although in the 
minds of many teachers they are not .synonymous terms. The re- 
tarded pupil often becomes a disciplinary pr<»l>lem and, disliking 
school and everything connected with it, eventually eliminates him- 
self. 

The approach, then, to retaliation is (1) to determine its extent 
and (2) to ascertain reasons assigned in individual cases. A case 
study analysis should be made of each pupil, which .should include 
a medical examination and study of health records, analysis of 
p.sychoIrigic3i and achievement tests, previous scholar,ship and other 
records, study of personality and traits, home contlitions, and such 
other data as may be uvaikibk. If tests show marked deviation from 
normality, tl\c pupil should be placed in a special school or class 
adapted to his particular status and needs. If the results show need 
for corrective measures, as in maticts of health, these should be 
taken. Any adjustment in tiic light of individual needs sltould be 
made; otherwise the child should be placed in the proper grade as 
the results of the tests and other records show and given such reme- 
dial assistance as he seems to require. Above everything, it is essential 
to remove any stigma of, or resentment due to, failure which he 
may retain. To the extent that causes bringing about retardation can 
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be corrected, he should he allowed to pnqgiess with aonnal e3cpecta> 
tton of promotion. 

%>eciiicaUy, the following arc oilered as worthy of investigation in 
considering the retarded child: hU chronological, mental, and social 
ages, physical handicaps, language handicaps, home environment, 
regularity of attendance, extent of effort, interests, nature and extent 
of previous transfers from scluxd to school, attitude of teachers, 
quality of previous tcitching, size of his classes in previous grades, 
and achievement record in f)rcviou$ classes. All avaibble records and 
data should be brought together for the study, which suggests closer 
attention to the need for and study of rccorrls. Scluxals with a brge 
amount of retardation should recognize that a serious situation exists 
and immediately do sometiiing alxiut it. 

Acceleration and Its Significance. .\t the upper end of the age- 
grude scale will be found alvuit 11 per cent of pupils who are classh 
fied as accelerated. Pupils arc considereil as accelcratctl if they have 
niatlc. nuirc rapid progres.s than is indicated by their age-grade nor- 
mal status. T hits tiny may he one, two. or even more years ahead of 
thcir normal age group, .\cccleration may rc.suli from earlier ad- 
mittance, double piftfnotioa usually due to an e.xccllent schi.darsKip 
recortl or .supenor ability, onutring .1 grade or half-grade, parental 
insistence, or transfer from school to school. Usually accelerants pos- 
sess higlicr mental ability liian their fellows and in many uses are 
dctinilely gifted chiblrcn. 

Acceleration of pupils is, for the most part, an outcome of a misfit 
school organiz.ition. If the school system were organized to meet 
the nec‘ds of each child, the school progr.im would be so adapted 
th.it the child coiilil progress jurfm.diy in an environment suited to 
hi.s cap.icity and .ihiiiiy. .Acceleration of any pupil presumes, there- 
fore, that the new environment is suited in all ways t<i his capacities, 
an assumption not generally in accord with the true situation. In 
the absence of an enriched environment for the gifted child, teachers 
advance as arguments for acceleration that (1) a year saved is .ad- 
visable, (i) the child should not be .allowed to “kiaf,*' (3) the new 
environment will allow him to poKeed at Ijis own r.itc, (4) he needs 
more stimulation, and (5) on the whole, more is to be gained 
through acceleration than nonnal grade progress. 

Acceleration of pupils creates problems of sttcial adiustment, <dttn 
resuking in serious pcrsrmality didicultics, as introversion and con- 
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ceiu Little attention is usually paid to the child’s mental hygiene. 
Often his qualities of leadership become submerged under persouali* 
tics older and stronger, physically or otherwise. His own physical 
development does not always keep {>acc with his mentality. The 
hoped'for enrichment of environmental opportunities in the next 
grade proves illusorv', being merely more of the same exjxiricnccs of 
the grade below on a little higher level, with perhaps ptwrer teaching 
taking the place of the excellent teaching to which he imy owe a 
goodly portion of his acceleration. 

However, some of these fears may prove itpfounded, since studies 
show that accelerated elementary pupils do make more progress in 
the secondary school, that little harm results to pupils of one to one 
and one-half years’ acceleration, and that many MK'ially malatljusted 
pupils do find ways of adjusting themselves S(K.‘ially within groups. 
This is especially true where definite eiTorts have liccn made to fore- 
stall this dilficulty. One test of superior ability siiouid surely be the 
capacity to adjust oneself to unusual situations. 

The approach then to .icceleration, as to rct.irdation, is the deter- 
mination of its nature and extent. Individual study shouhl he mailc 
of each child, his physical, mental, siK'ial, and emotional status. If 
no provision in the way of an enriched program is possiblc*in the 
present school organization, he should be placed where his individual 
progress is most prc^able. A preferable [dan would be to org.inizc 
special classes under skillful teachers, with instruction highly indi- 
vidualized. Some object to this plan because of resulting social in- 
equalities. Enriched [programs arc usually to be favored over 
acceleration. The final decision should be made after an analysis of 
many factors found Ixith in scluxil .and out.* Sf>me suggestions for 
enriching any school program for accelerated pupils are: projKr 
grade adjustments, special assignments, adding a subject, additional 
coaching in the same or achlitional subjects, outside interests such as 
music lessons, and encourugcmeiu of .idditional school activities, as 
school paper and athletics. Suggestions of this type arc limited only 
by the school’s opportunities and the nature of the school policy. 
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Euminatjon of Pufua 

Ideally, the school should provide for not only all educahle chil> 
dren within the limits prescribed by law for their attendana^ bat for 
all children who can profit in any way by such attendance and are 
otlierwisc not suiltciently mature to become adjusted SfxLilly and 
economically to ituicjiendcni livinjf in a democracy. Strictly s))cak' 
ing, when any pupil of schiHtl age leaves school who ordinarily 
should t>e in attendance, he is by that act eliminated. 

Klimination may Ih: considered: (t) justifiable, for reasons entirely 
leg.'d and reasonable in nature; and (2) unjustifiable, in which case 
it is harmful to the cliihl's interests and should lie corrected. Justifi> 
able elimination is dealt with by the laws of the various states, which 
rccognixe cerMin exemptions from atrendance, as equivalent instruc- 
tion, disability, legal employment, completion of given grades, vimc- 
times distance, and in some states extreme poverty. (lr.idu.Jtion from 
school under certain compulsory age limits with failure on the part 
of the Ixjan! of ediu ation or parents to provide for further education 
is, in a sense, elinii nation. 

Jditnin.ition lor uniiistifi.ihle causes includes discour.igcmcnt on 
account of school failure, distance from schexd, the teacher factor, 
retardation, certain subject ditlicultics, preference tor outside work, 
economic necessiiy, ill health, and disciplinary c.iuses. Perhaps in- 
ability for v.irirnis reasons to do the work assigned is a contributory 
factor. I'.stim.itts have hc'en made tb.it as high as per cent of high 
schcHil pupils h.ivc insuliicient mental ability to achieve anything but 
failure in the typical sm.illcr secsondary school and thus are headed 
for cventu.-ii elimination. 

.\ further cl.issiruation of the causes of elimination might include; 
(0 causes traceable to the school, as maladjustment, discipline, dis- 
like for schiKtl or teachers. Lack of ability to do a particular type of 
schixilwork, and scluxil failure; and (2) causes tr.ice.ihle to forces 
outside the school, as economic necessity, mental deficiency, ex- 
emption by law, desire for work, and mental and physical defects. 
Here iiki might lie included broken hon^. early marruiges, preg- 
nancy, delinijuency, ftircign influences, and religious cults. Many 
older high school lx>y$ leave school before graduation to enter some 
branch of national service. 
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The extent of eUminatiott is a good indication of the educatiotial 
d£cicncy and holding power of a school system. Theoretically, every 
child diould remain in school as long as he can profit by its offerings 
<»■ until he is ready for life’s responsibilities. This fact should not 
relieve the school of the responsibility to provide further opportuni- 
ties if its present offerings are limited and contribute to elimination. 
Even those exemptions allowable by law should I)c viewed in the 
same light, since retardation, and occasionally acceleration, lead to 
elimination. 


Transfer of Popils 

The mobility of our population, recently aggravated by heavy 
movements of workers and their families acul fi»r various other rea- 
sons. has created a serious problem alfeciing the school transfer f»f 
many children. These children enter new school situations, facing 
new' teachers, new work, and a new environment. Few of them ex- 
actly “fit into" the nc.w situ.ition. 

In meeting the needs of these children, the first step is the matter 
of placement. In practice no grade is st.imlardizcd as to material 
covered. There are always dilTcrenccs of teachers, texts, methcMls, and 
materials. There is great variation in tliis respect among cities ^nd 
states. Too often llic practice of demotion is followed on the assump- 
tion that the new work is too dtlBcuk and the new pupil must gain 
time to orient himself. Some tettcFicrs have l>een known to consider 
no transfer child quite as well prepared as their own. Demotion may 
be due in part to the results of interviews and p!;iceniciit tests in 
which the child too often is at a disadvantage because of new situa- 
tions. 

Within the same school system, the prolilcm of transfer from 
school to schotd is a much simpler process owing to greater likeli- 
hood of standardized grade placement. In any event, proper forms 
should be prepared which will facilitate transfer with ('efinite in- 
structions to the child and his p.trcnts as to the schend and grade to 
attend. Since the determination of pro{>er procedures as to transfer 
is an administrative responsibility, these should he carefully prepared 
and definite instructions given to the teachers or clerical assistants 
who perform the aaual service. 

Pupils received by transfer should be given just as careful atreo- 
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tbo. Large numbers of pupils present dtemsdves at scbocl on the 
qxuiing day or during the term, some with transfers for dte tame 
or neighboring schools of similar rank, others from outof-town 
schools with no credentials excqit the word of pupil or parents. 
Proofs of various kinds should be provided showing age, previous 
grade attended, vaccination record, and health and other records. 
Temporary grade and room assignment should be made while tests 
arc given, records verified, or parents consulted. The final placement 
of the child should be in accordance with those principles outlined 
in an earlier chapter. 

PaoBtENts Of A Chancing School Population 

Mentif>ned in previous sections of this bourk is the important fact 
that the j>opulation of the public schrjols has l>ecn undergoing 
marked change. I’hcrc arc two noticeable characteristics of this 
change. The first includes the extension of educational opportunities 
to more and more children until it now may be said that naost of 
the children of scluxil age in the United States go to scIumI. For il- 
lustration: in ptthlic high .sc1i<,hj1s in 1*^1 only about 2.S per cent of 
youth aged fourteen through sc-vemeen years wtTC enrolled. By 1910 
the percenl.ige had risa-n to 16.6. hy i£>20 to ^7.9. hy 19^0 to 51.1, and 
by ii>40 to alKiul 70 per cent of youth of these ages. For all pupils 
five to seventeen years of age, the ratio of cnrfillments in public day 
sch<x>ls to the sehrml population is now alunit S5 per cent. Including 
those attending priv.uc .vciuKils of all ivjH's. concerning which records 
are inadapi.uc, one c.in conclude that hut few children of schotd age 
do not attend stliool. 

secontl char.ictcristic to Ik' noted concerning the school pO|->uIa- 
tion is the ciTcct of many environmental influences, educational and 
otherwise, U}x>n their attitude toward and progtess in school. Tlicrc 
is a certain sophistication about nuny .\mencan youth. Our quiz 
programs attest to precocious knowledge and skills little dreamed of 
a generation or so ago. 

Pupil Range. I his sust.«fted rise in enrollments has brought into 
the public schools an increased range of pupil :ibilitics, interests, and 
needs. Formerly, secondary school pupils were a relatively homoge- 
neous group. If one did not fit into the educational pattern of the 
day, be was quickly eliminated. Today, as jessen points out, *The 
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present high school population displays an almost complete ipectrum 
ci abilities of normal human beings and sounds nearly the entire 
gamut of interests of young people.*^ 

The school enrollments naturally indicate more and more pupils 
from the lower economic and social brackets especially in the sec- 
ondary field. Only one out of seven will ever go on to a higher 
educational institution. Intellectual selection becomes difficult. And 
yet these tendencies would apfxiar to be healthful and directed to- 
ward democratization of the educational program and processes. As 
a result the offerings of the schools have been greatly enlarged, thus 
attracting and holding youth, offering a more arbptahlc program, 
and enticing their interests through all fortns of extru<urricubr 
activities. 

Group Designation. It is obvious that a ch.illcnging administra- 
tive problem exists in classifying pupils, especially scconcKiry. The 
usual designation of college and non<ollcgc groups is hardly suf- 
ficient. Butterfield* sj>eak$ of three types: ( i ) the professional sjKcial- 
ist (25 per cent), (i) the skilled trade group (25 per cent), and 
(3) those who arc dc.stine(J to fill jobs (51) per cent). ('l.irk’ c!a.ssifics 
them into three groups; the college, the skilled occu}>ations, and the 
general. Too often the secondary school is judged bv what it has 
done for the first group no matter how little provision is »n.a<lc for 
the second and third. Within l>oth junior .ind senior high schcMils 
one finds variously named curriciib, designed to fulfill the needs of 
a particular group. 

The Colle<;E (Ar-sotMir) PrpjL 

The problems to be discussed in this section apply particularly to 
secondary youth. Elementary pupils arc (or should be) characterized 
by a greater homogeneity, in that mastery of common knowledges, 
skills, and appreciations can proceed without great regard for dif- 
ferentiated approach. However, in the secondary fiehl, it is essential 
that provision be made for the needs of all groups. Wc have used 
the term “college pupil” as generally employed to characterize youth 
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of exceptional abilities and idtUls who can pralit by higher edneatioa 
It is a matter of common knowledge that secondary schools dirouj^^ 
out most of their history have Iteen dominated by institutions of 
higher learning, litis domination has been reOected in both cuT' 
riculum and method. There is now a noticeable tendency among 
secondary schools to ignore the demands of many colleges that con* 
diet with what seems best for the larger number of students. 

The fact remains that there arc and will remain st»me 20 per cent 
of secondary youth that sltould receive a tyj*c of eduettion designed 
to fit them for leadership individually for the professions, govern- 
ment, business, agriculture, and many other walks of life. The prob- 
lem of the schiHil is to (i) identify pupils of potenti.ti special ability 
and leadership, {2) collect all data concerning such ivneniialitics, 
(3) provide a schixil program accordingly, an<l (4) follow these 
pupils through high school .and college scliolasiically and financially 
if necessary. 

In the ailministration of college relations to these pupils, the prin- 
cipal will need to he concernet! with a number of important mauers. 
These will be presented in some tleiail in the next cha}.>cr. 

While much irnport.uuc is to be attached to college preparation of 
ac.'idcmicaity minded youth, greater attention should be paid to 
those aspects of secondary training which pertain as well to othtr 
pupils. Modern objectives of secondary cviucation furnish ihC' basis 
of this training. The health of all must be given greater considera- 
tion. Social needs must Ik caiefully b.ilanced alrtng wiih individual 
needs. CJrouping of acadcmic.iily miniled youth has tended to estab- 
lish a kind of snoblwry which is inimical to tlic be.st interests of the 
demiKraiic processes, la this end stKi.iliration of all youth is essen- 
tial. T<xi often there is a tendency to overload the brighter pupils 
both with additional subjects and with pupil activities. Many indi- 
vidual defects which need .ittentkm have often been cxivercd up by 
pleasing personalities and brilliant prospects. Pcrh.ips the conclusion 
of the whole matter is the thought that every year (tf seconAiry as 
well as elementary education should Ik marie intrinsically worth 
while for all pupils and the schools’ progntpi adapted to that end. 

N'ON-(,k)IXEGf. AND NoN-.’\CAOfi,NtIC Pt;PU.S 

The Non-College Pupil, llic term "non-collcgc” is perhaps mis- 
leading. Ordinarily it means all pupils who will not go to college. 
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Sue this does not tdt the whole story. Many pt^t will not gO; to 
college because they have not demonstrated the latent ability. Many 
more are apt to be deprived of a higher educaUtm because of eco* 
nomic or social conditions beyond their control Identification of 
those pupils who show ability to profit by a higher education should 
be made as early as {x>ssib!c and conditions adjusted so that they may 
obtain such education. The potentialities of all other pupils should 
be similarly discovereil and provision made for their re.ilization. 

All youth should receive education (i) for citizenship, (a) for 
family living, (3) in American culture, (4) tit mental and physical 
health, (5) (or useful work to sustain themselves and others, (6) in 
thinking rationally, and (7) in making right decisions when faced 
with individual and social problems.'* In giving attention to these 
needs, it is im|x)ftant to remember that youth are youth noH>. The 
best education fur the future is education to live better each day in 
the light of these olijectives. 

Idcnttfication of Non-Academic Pupils. Recently the non-collcgc 
boys and girls, particularly the non-ac;idcmii: group, h.ivc been re- 
ceiving greater attention. The latter have Iwcn identified as ft) the 
handicapped, (2) those influenced by social conditions, as |x»vcrty or 
limited environment, (3) children of the frtreign born, csjrecially of 
lower economic circumstances, (4) pampered children of wealth who 
lack vision and incentives, (5) those who arc occupationally diverted 
or without occupational dircciiofl^and in general ((>) those who have 
reached a plateau of development along one or more lines.® 

Tonsor*** has suggested other Victors to be used as means of identi- 
fication of non-academic pupils which in turn might well form the 
basis for administrative adjustment. I hesc arc: ( t ) lack of organized 
mental processes; (2) inability to think, tendency to guess; (5) ig- 
norance of methods and v.rlues of study, accompanied often by an 
unwillingness to study; (4) absence of constructive habits of any 
kind; (5) in.ibility to comprehend and follow simple directions; 
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{$) £tinc)inatk»i to fociM aneodoa bejroiid personal (Jeiites ; (7) in' 
adequatdy trained eyes and ears; (8) want ol vital interests to moti> 
vaie mental activity; and (9) lade of a suiBcient vocabulary for edu- 
cational purposes. 

It will be readily observed that these deficiencies may well char- 
acterize many other pupils of secondary school age. In the case 
non-academic pupils, they appear more marked. The remedy is to 
attack each deficiency at its source, and hy careful attention over- 
come it 

Providing for Needs. For some years the National .^sscKiation o£ 
Secondary School Principals has been giving attention to the needs 
of these pupils. In the AsscKiation compiled a list of ‘'Promising 
Practices in Secondary l:ducation”“ in which a section was given 
over 1.0 the non<ollcgc pupil, including the non-acadetnic pupil. 
Phases dealt with were; (i) classifying pupils, (2) teaching pupils 
effective study habits, (3) remedial reading, (4) cooperation with 
out-of-schtK»l agencies, ant! (5) the non-ac.tdemic pupil in panicular. 
These will Ik* discussed in turn. 

1. cLAssirvjNu t't’iMi.s. Practices imlicaied .as promising in clasn- 
f\'ing these pupils include use of placement tests, counseling, guid- 
ance services, two- and ilirec-lcvcl systems of grouping, use of 
dilTerent teachers for diflcront groups, dilierentiated curricula, dif- 
ferent time basis for completing courses, no failures Uiscd upon 
adapration t»f work, and achievement diplomas for those not 
scholastic.illv able to do college type work. 

2. Tf-ArniNrt El l••F.cr^sT. sTfUY HAKiTs. Inability to study effectively 
has been deemed one of the princip.il deterring factors to scholastic 
success. Secondary as well as elementary schools arc giving greater 
attention to tins problem, .\dininisir.uivc devices reported include 
teaching how to study, individual di.igno$is with remedial checks 
investigation of out-of-schooI study environment, group study plan 
of teacher and pupil, ctnphasi/ing success of each pupil, pupil- 
participation in assignment, planning a Iwiter work schedule, and 
better administration of study h.ills where they still exist. Experi- 
mentation is being made in regard to the plaice of indejKodent study 
in specific plans of school t>rganization. 

3. KEMEOiAL R8-UMN0. Deficiencies in reading are closely related to 
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iMbitivy to study, a condition whi<di may have been brought about 
through no fault of the pupil himself. Improvement in reading abili* 
ties has enabled many children to remain with or return to their 
groups. A careful diagnosis through reading tests and a study of 
reading dilHcultics is die first step. Kemcdial plans arc Uirgely indi> 
vidual in nature; hence, each pupil should have built up for him an 
appropriate reading program with material ailapted. Schools arc 
experimenting with sjKcially adapted c«rtirscs of study, special read- 
ing classes — usually small — special teachers, motivation techniques, 
and cooperative planning among te.ichcrs. The Inicrophonc is being 
used to atlvaniagc. Specific ilevices emph.isi?.ed are conversation, 
letter writing, telling stories, nidio prcigr.ims, anil motion pictures. 
Improvement is noted by using frdlow-up tests. 

4. coopERATH>N wntt 01 T-oF'sriirxii, ACFNciFs. Out-of-schoo! 
agencies oiler numerous opportunities for scluMtl use in the educa- 
tion of the non-college pupil. Many of them arc vocational in n.iture 
and include housing ctmstruction, operating or wi»rking in stores or 
other businesses, participating in c*»mmiinity or gov'crnmental ac- 
tivities, courses in industries, and activities in stxial agencies. 

5. OTHER SPECIFIC UEvtcF.s. Much cmphiisis is now being laid 
short-unit courses adapted to non-acatlernic pupils. Some western 
states are using correspondence courses with siuccss. Cr/urws should 
have a practical aspect, with en>phasis on leisure time, social, civic, 
and vocational problems, and activities. I'conomic problems should 
receive a large share of attention. Material is being maile easier of 
attainment with emphasis on that which may be immediately use- 
ful In some schcxils the sjwcial class is giving way to a two- or 
three-group plan, because of the cost anti the declared undem«Kratic 
oature of the former. Much attention is being paid to scluxil activi- 
ties which immediately licncfit the scImkiI. The prim.iry aim seems to 
be to develop a perstmaliiy and correct attitudes which in.ay have 
become warped ow'ing to previous types of scho(>l standarils impos- 
sible of attainment. Attentitm should !« paid to the profitable use of 
time, to home and family relationships, to s{>cnding money wisely, 
and to vocational usefulness. 

Adjustment Plans for Specific Purposes 

Adjustment Rooms. Many schtwl systems have found it advisable 
to organize spedat rooms and groups in both elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools for purposes other than caring for eaceptionaf chil- 
dren. Some of these purposes are: (i) to coach pupils who because 
of absence or other reasetns have been retarded a semester or more, 
(a) to strengthen pupils in certain subjeas in which there is an 
apparent slowness or failure, (3) to assist pupils who have been 
accelerated to m.ikc up work missed, (4) to assist pu(lils for whom 
acceleration is planned to make up the intervening material, and 
(5) to provide for enrichment opportunities and for college entrance 
or other examinations. 

Dilficuhics of administration and instruction of these groups are 
immediately apparent because of their varied nature. Complications 
arc encountered as the cluhlrcn arc taken from and returned to their 
em'n classes. T(h) often these children arc sent to the special rooms 
indi.scrimin.itcly by the regular teachers without due regard to their 
ncctls and the problems involved in the change, 

Umler skilled instruction where the purposes arc specific, this plan 
of adjustment has (xissihilitics. Instruction should lx; individualized 
wherever jiossihle, although group leaching may be satisfactory un- 
der certain circunistaiues. The chief .tdvanrage would apjxrar to be 
in placing the in(hviciu.il puptl in the h.inds of a teacher specialist 
and allowing time to study him, develop the neccss.iry m.«crials, and 
make the needed ad)ustmcnr. (dose ct.)opcr.uion among teachers con- 
ccrnctl is vital, with close supervision advised. 

The time spent by the child in this atljustment w’il! n.'ituraily vary 
with his need. 'I'wo pl.ins arc projH»scd; f 1) that the child spend all 
of his time with the adjusting teacher foi the period of the emergency 
and (2) that the child devote a portion of his time to the special 
work, as a part of a day, or one or two tla\s a week. It is important to 
{Hiint out that the adjustment rtHim should not he regarded .is a place 
to “dump” pupils by those teachers who arc always ready to evade 
their pro|>cr responsibilities, and that a child should not be labeled 
by some rcpru.tchful designation because he has been a member of 
an adju,stment rcKsm. 

Ma/fe-Up Adjustments. Short-unit courses have been developed 
in high schools to adjust certain subject matter deficiencies in pupils 
due to previous failure, transfer, or other reasons, and seem to be 
preferable to a complete repetition of the cour%, if it is possible to 
administer them, fn brger junior high schools, such plans have been 
found helpful with retarded pupils or those who show marked de- 
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jUcioK^. Tltey may be scheduled tn sul^ect matter sequence' in 
order to overcome weaknesses. Pupils who are preparing for coU^ 
entrance examinations may be organized in short courses with inds' 
vidual or group emphasis upon the sul^ea needed. 

The summer high school movement has been an interesting recent 
develt^ment. Short courses, usually of six weeks’ length, seem ad* 
mirably suited to the needs of those pupils who desire to make up 
work, continue with their cbsscs, or be accelerated in any vfay. 
Care must be taken, however, that instruaion b of suiGctently high 
quality. This comment is made because of the growing tendency to 
man such schwis with practice teachers and otltcrs often poorly 
equipped for the work. If it is understood that “everybody passes,” 
the purposes can hardly be described as having been efficiently 
achieved. Saving time m.'iy result in losing it in the end. 

Summer camps, which have Ix-cn in ojxrarion for many years, 
serving tiic useful pur^wscs of body building, recreation, anil ouiof- 
door living, have likewise been useful institutions in providing op- 
portunities for scholastic adjustment needs. 'I'he time may have ar- 
rived when these advantages should be made available to more and 
more pupils. In this way, by r(»tatjon, Iwjih the physical and schoiustic 
needs of ail pupils can be provified f«»r and all-v car empl»)ymeni can 
be given to teachers and others. Learning pleasantly umicr the trees 
and beside the w'ater ought to be preferable to suifly classrooms on 
hot summer days. Such a pjan has many possibilities. It will he dis- 
cussed at greater length in another chapter. 

Instruction for Home-Bound Children, An interesting instruc- 
tional procedure, commonly known as the homc-Uiund program, 
has been developed in several of the larger cities ff>r bi>th elementary 
and secondary children. Under this plan, teachers are assigned to 
visit the homes of children who, Ikcuusc of their physical and other 
conditions, are unable to attcntl school. 'I'his program includes 
spastic children, certain types of ortho{>c<ljc children, epileptics, and 
other motor handicapped children. In such a program, the child is 
nauaily enrolled in the school to which he would, if physically able, 
be assigned. The teacher visits once or twice weekly, furnishes text- 
books, and instructs in the regular courses of »udy. Of necessity, 
such sul^ects as physiol education are omitted. Full credit toward 
graduatkm is given for the wtvk when completed. Such instruction 
is of inestimable value to these handicapped children as far as their 
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ifiieilecrual progress is concerned; however^ they may lose many of 
the social values which are usually associated with group sttoatfons. 
Naturally, the program is expensive, Ixicausc of the smaller numher 
of children which can be assigned to any one teacher. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Compare the ngc-gradc status of a selected school system with (a} 
your own sute tables^ (^) tables in this cha{>tcr or selected studies* 

а. Study (n) acceleration, (i>) retardation In a selected school system* 
Trace individiial case studies over more than one year. 

3. Comjxare two or more school systems in regard to eltminaiion. Try 
to account for individual pupils. What remedial suggestions can you 
oiler? 

4. Make a study of the progress of transfer cases in a selected system 
over a five year period. What suggestions can you <»fTer? 

5. To vvhai extent is >our schotd community in a markedly changing 
population area? What is being done educationally about it? What 
can be done? 

б, Ideniify characteristic^i of college type, (f>) non<onegc (non- 
academic) pupils by reference to sfKcific cases in a particular school 
syskin. 

7. Make a list of the suggested plans for meeting the needs of diiTerent 
groups in<bc;!tct} in the chapu r. See ii you can identity any of these 
in practice, noting results. I'valuate effectiveness. 

8. Should a summer camp l>c atuchc<i to every school system as an 
eduvan’onal adjustment device? Wliat are its advantages? Disad- 
vantages' 



CHAPTER XIII 

Articulation of Administrative 
Units 


A PROPER articulation of the diiTcrcm administra- 
tive divisions ot a schcxd system is essential fur the continuous for- 
ward movement of every child. The fact that these units have f'rown 
up independently of one anotiu-r has given emphasis to this need. 
Many of the problems to be discussed in this ch.iptcr h.ive heen 
intensified because of the changing char.tcter of an incrcasing^and 
varied school pojtulation. There is a greater range <jf abilities and 
interests with a brger proportion of non-college and especially non- 
academic youth. We shall take tip the signihcance rjf articulation, 
the factors alTccting the proldcms of articul.ition on the elementary 
and secondary levels, and the relations of the sectmdary scIukiI units 
with higher institutions of learning. 

SlONlFICSNCE OF TltE PROBLEM 

Present Need jor Study. At no time in the history of the .\mcri- 
can schools has the need for functional articulation of the several 
units of the school system been greater than at the present time. 
Similarly, never has there i>cen more need for .idcc]uatc ctionlination 
and adjustment within these units. Nearly all children of scluxil age 
arc now going to school. There is a greater strctam of pupils passing 
through the elementary .schools into the secondary .schools and on 
into cotkgcs. At the same time, this .stream is increasingly hetero- 
geneous in character from every angle erf aaily-sis. With the Ameri- 
can people thus disposed to send their children to school and tc> 
provide liberally for their educational support, the responsibility for 

«4 
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uninterrupted ptogixa it de&iittly placed upon those in educattitmai 
authcnrity. We have teen earnest attonpts to develop deuraUe ad> 
mission practices and to abolish selection through eliminatioo. Os 
whatever the level of instruction, the school must meet the educa* 
tional needs of pupils assigned to it. 

The achievement of closer coordination of units within the system 
requires marked changes in the attitudes of many administrators and 
teachers in regard to the “sanctity" of some particular educational 
unit or procedure. Thus the high school has all too often been 
thought of as an institution for the socially or intellectually select. 
The same is true oi certain courses within the high sdiool. Some 
administrators and teachers have l>ccorac immersed in maintaining 
the tradition of a schrM>i or college, endeavoring to bar the w'ay to 
those who seemingly will not fit into the traditional pattern. Col- 
leges lu.'c acccnfuatetl the. tradition hy glorifying the success of in- 
dividual pupils from selected sccon<bry swhools, whidr in turn has 
l)cen seized Ufvin by the particular school named as justifiable evi- 
dence of a g<Kxl schfxd. Proper coordination and adjustment may 
be directly concerned with opposition to prejudice and bek of open- 
mindedness. I'eachcrs on ail levels shtiuld undcrst.ind more fully 
one another’s matcri.iK and prcKcdurcs. .Attitudes of suiwlority and 
.doolncss slioukl give way to feelings of ciKij>cr.nion and understand- 
ing, which will make for more democratic practice. 

Retrospect . One characteristic dilTercncc between American and 
Iiuro[.rcan systems of ediK .iti»m is that the former has come to provide 
ii gradctl ladder system wlicreby each child, regardless of his socbl 
class, may progress through the e}cment.ary and secondary divisions 
even to college without hindr.mcc. In fiurojX'an systems such is not 
the case. Social and other dUtinctions determine to a large degree 
the n.iture and extent of the ct,lucjtit>n of c.»ch pupil. While some 
progress h.w Ix-cn matlc to permit pupils of demonstrated ability to 
advance in their education, the old concept Ls well rooted. 

Since the several divisions of the American school system grew up 
indci>endcntly of ctich other and became sqiarate entities, each ac- 
quired a definite function .and peculiar social and other diaracter- 
istics. As deimicracy began to emphasize opportunity, the ncoil for 
articulation of these units became obvious. Jefferson, who foresaw $0 
clearly the relationship between democracy and education, wtxxe of 
the common schools and the university going “band in hand for- 
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ever,*’ and added, "Let us keep our eye steadily on the whole sys> 
tcm.”^ One must understand the tenacity with which the Amcrkan 
people cherish immediate control of their own school systems as well 
as the education of their own children. One must also understand 
the educational lag which has o(Kratcd to hinder articubtion. Our 
ladder system is the immediate outcome of the concept of educa* 
tional opportunity for all. (Constantly improved articulation of the 
various units is an important means to this end. 

MeaN’INO of ARTlCfLATIOW 

Articulation means the adequate relationship of part to part which 
makes for continuous forward movement. In education, grHxl ariicti- 
btioo refers to such adjustments lietwecn and within schtKil units so 
as to permit each child to achieve maximum growth at all pcritxls tif 
his school life. Poor articulation may be rcgartlcd as cviilcnce of the 
presence of factors which impede that progress in any way and 
make it a series of disjointed, unrelated accomplishments. 

As early as ifkjg, Dewey pointed out with imj’^raiive clearness the 
lack of articulation lieiwecn the units which go to make up the schtKil 
system of the United States. Said he: “All organization i-s nothing 
but getting things into connection with one another, so that they 
work easily, dexihly, and fully. Therefore, in s|«r.iking of this ques- 
tion of waste in education, I desire to call your attention to the isola- 
tion of the various parts of the school system, to the lack of ct> 
hercnce in its studies and mcthotls.”® 

Naturally, we have made cf»nsidcrahlc progress in articulation since 
Dewey uttered these words. However, educational lag is a powerful 
deterrent to advancement, and not ;is much progress has been made 
in this connection as sve would like to liclicve. 

FAcnans ArreenNo Articixatiov 

Many factors affect articulation in our school systems. The atti- 
tudes of different groups arc rcilcctcd in state laws and regulations. 
These attitudes arc in turn reflected in varying h)cal administrative 
policies and concepts as to the $co{)c and function of each admin- 

*folui C. Meiufmoa, Thomat Jffferson’t Viewt on FtiHU- Hducation, New Yofk, 
G< F. Putnam** Sons, 1890, p. 124. 

’ Jotia pewey. The School aaJ Society, ChtcaKo, Uaivenity of Chicago Pres*, 1899, 

p. 7*. 
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istrative unit Within the same state and even within the same city 
wit! be found wide variations. The fact that parents may conwd the 
education of their children has resulted in the esrablishmenr of (m- 
vate and parochial schools, and even tutorial arrangements at home. 
Many of these children make contact with the public school system 
at certain points in their educational careers. The absence of strict 
regulatory standards in .\merican education, as in fiuropcan coun- 
tries, has resulted in much experimentation and produced many types 
of scImxjI organization. The individual differences of children noted 
in different grades, years, and geographical areas is a factor of con- 
siderable imfKjrtance. I’or instance, memliers of a graduating class 
in one year may exhibit marktvl abilities ami achievements; during 
another year the situation may be unite the opjM>site. These factors 
wouhl point to ihc necessity for giving closer attention to articulation 
problems. 

.\RTict;i.ATioN' Problems on the Ei,emest\rv Levei- 

We have notctl a gradual but clcfinite trcn<l away from the eight- 
year elemental y p.itiern of r»rgani/aii<tii toward the six-scar pattern, 
which imlu<lcs uMially the kimlcr/artcn and the first six grades. It 
is iinforiun.uc that the privileges of hindergarten education arc nc* 
now available to all cliildren of kindergarten age. Here ts one of the 
first problems of articulation, that is, adiustmeni of children in the 
first grade with an<l wiihoin kindergarten experiences. The nursery 
schoid is now coining to Ik a recogni/ed part of the elementary 
scIkn)!! Sooner or later the rc<trgani/ed ailministrative unit for ele- 
mentary education will imlndc provivoii tor all children from tw'o 
,'jnd three years through twelve or tiiirtecn years. 

Problems of aiticulation on the ckincntary level {Krtain to the 
dcs'cliipmcni of an integratetl program and ad|usimeiu of all pupils 
lioth u» as well as within the organization. There is a con.sidcrablc 
amount of prc-pi unary educ.iiion uiijler prisMte auspices. Children 
who attend parochi.il scIkhjIs frecjuciuly transfer to public scluxds at 
various times, with accompanying problems of adjustment. Many 
adjustment situations center around vari.uions in compuLsory attend- 
ance ages, age of entrance, admission, length of the school term, and 
length of the schfxil day. Ihffercnccs in objectives and content of 
elementary administrative units organized on .i six-year or eight-year 
basis may bring about problems of adjustment in transfer. 
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Anicubtion problems on the dementary level may be summaria^ 
as £oQows: 

1. Problems dealing with the school organization include the se* 
ketion of the iy\yc of organization yielding the best returns in pupil 
growth; articularion of pre-primary units with the elementary unit; 
adjustment of hrst-grade pupils with and without kindergarten ex^* 
pcricnccs; continuity with reference to grouping; size of ebsses; 
adaptability of organization to the abilities of pupils; facilities for 
exceptional children; and questions of transfer from other school 
systems. 

2. Problems pertaining to administration and supervision include 
familiarity with problems of units above and below as well as with 
the work of previous amt succeeding teachers; distinction iKtwccn 
prc-primar\% primary, and intermediate grades; psychological and 
sociological dilTcrcnccs in child nature and nccils: promotional pro- 
cedures and standards; understanding of records of pupiK; failures 
and misfits; maturation levels ijf children, involving classification; 
and adequate cumulative records and refH>rls. 

3. Problems affecting the instructional poxcsscs include need for 
well-defined objectives; departmentalization <]iK*stions, es[>cciallv* as 
to grades included and effects tin teachers and jmplis; formality of 
instruction ; teaching pupils to study: establishing vertical continuity 
of subject matter and methods; ,vid personnel problems of tcacltcrs, 
which include variations in training and {X'rsonaliiy, ability to adapt 
to teaching situations and needs and capacities of jiupils, and substi- 
tute teachers. 

ProjKrrly articulated administrative divisions should provide ftir 
the continuous growth of each child, unhtimiiered by artificial bar- 
riers. Problems of the home, health, ami guidance should be consid- 
ered at every level. Always the system must lx: fitted 10 the child 
rather than the child ro the system. 

Articulatxov on the Secondarv I-evel 

Ankubiion problems on the secondary level would appear to be 
far more numerous and significant than on the elementary fcvcl, 
owing to the varied organization of seamdary education and the 
quantity and quality of service offered. The secondary school should 
be properly articubted with the elementary school for att children 
and with higher institutions of learning for some children. Use rapid 
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ciqMmskmol Mcondaiy school earoUments withiti the p«t geoeratic 
coupled with the changing ccmceptions of the meaning ot educadoo^ 
have revolutionized the high school and multiplied its huictfoiis. 
Changes in organization have affected both ends of the traditional 
secondary school, the )unk»r high school on the lower level and the 
junior college on the upper, fictween them has appeared a new in* 
stitution — the senior high schooL 

We have noted that the secondary school has been undergoing a 
process of reconstruction. The ininniuction of the junior high school 
is not merely a convenient administrative adtustment; rather it is 
based u|xm vital changes in curriculum theory and practice as well 
as organization. In order to accomplish the purposes of the junior 
high schrx>l and bring about a rciisonable solution of the problems 
which brought it into being, a new scientific spirit has appeared. 
There is now much .study of youth problems at all levels: junior hig^i 
schnr>i, senior high schiKil, and junior college. Nor have these prob- 
lems been entirely solved. Close obscrs'crs of secondary education 
believe th.u wc arc just in the Ix-giiming of a reorganized program 
ftir .Klolcsccnt and p.':st-adt>lcscein youth. 

Wc may summarize as follows: 

1. Prfthlems of articulation with the administrative units above 
anti below include questions associatctl with homttgcncous group* 
ing; home-room situations; specific lyjx's of organization and group- 
ing; and admission and transfer of pupils entering from private, 
parochial, or other higli schtKils. 

2. Problems a.sstx:iated with administr.ition and superviston in- 
clude bases of prtimottnn; bridging the gap from one unit to an- 
other in the s.imc or a ditferent school system; overlapping rec|uirc- 
ments of various teachers; anti records of pupils, 

3. Program problems inclutic fitting the program to the needs of 
pupils; sutficiency and variations of oiferings; t*ricntation; articula- 
tion of individual subjects; provision for individual ditlerences; 
grade placement of .subjtx'i matter; time allotments; and departmen- 
t:il teaching. 

4. Teacher problems include assignment of teachers; reconcilia- 
tion of teacher attitudes as between the elementary school and the 
junior high school, the junior and senior high schools, and the senior 
high school and the college (perhaps one of the most serioos proh- 
Icms ci articulation); and teacher and pupil adjustment. 
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5. IHipU problems iacludc pupil adjustment to the life of the s6c« 
midary school and needed orientation on the part of pupils as to the 
school itself, the home, and the community in the educational proc« 
ess. There is atu'ays the child’s adiustment to the new and mure 
complex activities of the institution he is auending. Transportation 
of children involves serious problems of articulation. Social atljust* 
menc is a matter of a>ncern with many pupils. Cio.scr articulation 
with the home ought to be placed high on the principal’s calendar 
list for early consideration. 

The SEco\T>.\Ry School and Hichur Udl'cation 

College domination of secomlary education has been the fetish of 
generations from which tbeic umv a[>}>car u> lie possibilities of escape. 
Unfortunately, the destinies of neatly all secondary youth have, been 
bound up in the crystalli/cd organi/.uion, content, and prt>cedurcs 
of high schools .'idaptctl to the 15 per cent who find their way ulti- 
mately into college, scarcely half of whom remain to com[>lcte wh.it 
later has proved to many of them an ill -chosen prfigratn. 

A satisfactory secondary sclxx*! program should provide for the 
needs of all youth under that program. We have jiointcd out rejyai- 
cdly the necessity of rccogni/.ing ahiliiy and scholarship and provi i- 
ing for leadership through selection. Ortain youth must be fitted tor 
higher education. At s<Jtnc poinir their education will be iilcntical 
with that of all youth; at others,*.! dtiTerent educational pattern is 
essentiaL 

The following are some «tf the jirohiems which emerge in high 
school-Krollegc relationships. 

Who Shall Co to Ctdle^e? The principle just set forth offers a 
guide. Procedures should be set up to determine ability and leader- 
ship. Studies should Ire made <if college and university rccjuiiemcms, 
requirements and needs of the various professions, provision for 
financial assistance to promising but needy youth, and attitudes of 
parents and community. These wilt demand the liest efforts of both 
faculty and administration. 

Methods of Admission to College. Adequate inform.ation should 
be made available to pupils, teachers, and counselors on admission or 
rejection of students to colleges. Knowledge of the specific unit re- 
quirements and activities of (he various accrediting associations is 
essential in order that pupils can be admitted without condition. If 
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examinations are required through the college entrance exaimnaticMi 
beard or other authority, the facts should be known and af^lied. 
Necessary records include the certiheate of graduation and retxmw 
mendation, result of tests, health records, and similar data. The col' 
lege is interested in the amount and quality of prq>aration, personal 
qualifications, and other data, under the school’s riulorsemenL 
Improving Relationships. In bringing al)out a better articulation 
of high $ch(x)l and college the following should receive con$idera« 
tion: (i) contact with regional accrediting associations; (a) joint 
conferences with instiiutions represented; (’>) articubtion of curricu- 
lar maicri.ds and metluKls; (^) prof'cr relative values of the academic 
subjects as com[>arctl with the fine and practical arts; (5) application 
of studies designed to improve rcl.it ionshtps, as the eight-year ex- 
periment (thirtv schr¥ils) of the Progressive Kducation Association; 
(<)) anticipation of dniiculiies in college, as note taking, grading, 
rapid reading. incth<Kls of teaching and study, outlining, and ex- 
aminations; (7) elTorts 10 understand the nature and prc^ilcms of 
the college iwuh as an inicrmcdtarv and as a terminal institution; 
(S) college recruitment of high school gradiMtcs tlirough scholar- 
ships, guidance, trips, and college davs. and cspeci.illy for athletic 
purposes; and (<>) reports of stitdcnis .tlrcads in college as a basis of 
impr«>ving second irv administrative procedures." 

Emphasis upon these problems and procedures will vary svidcly. 
In some schools a large percentage of the pupils may he concerned; 
in others, a comparative few. (.'onstant care shouhl he exercised that 
the needs of all pupils receive the attention they deserve. One ad- 
miiiisif.itivc function should he; carried out with much attention: the 
secondary school follow its giadiutes throughout their college cx- 
[icncnves, profiting by their .successes and failures. I'hesc should be- 
come the cf»tKcrn of the. entire faculty. 

01’r.STlONS AND PROBLF.MS 

I. (jive several reasons, based on invcsligation of a sclcaed school 
system, tor a study t-f articulation problems, 
a. Give examples ot progress m solving artkubuon fsfoWeras witliia a 
lwenty-)r,ir period. 
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3. Evaluate tbe £acton ^^itch affect arttcolatioa. Can you add othei*?' 

4. Evaluate the problems aitkuladon on the elemeatary level. An 
all valid? Select a school system and note the extent m which t^y 
apply. 

5. Evaluate the problems of ankuladon on the secondary level. Are 
all valid? Sdect a school system and note the extent to w'hich they 
apfdy. 

6. C^vass one or more high schools to ascertain the kinds of records 
kept with reference to their graduates in ctdlcgc. Evaluate them. 

7. Give a report on the eight-year experiment. 

8. Comment tm the statement, “The secondary' school should follow 
its graduates throughout their college cx|iericnccs, profiting by their 
successes and failures,” in the light of your own experiences. 




CHAPTER XIV 


Some Administrative Pupil 
Problems Affecting School 
and Community 


THE aeJministration of a mrxlcrn school program 
having for ils principal objeettve the extension of the lK;ncftts of 
educational opportunity to more and mttre children has brought 
many problems involving pupil personnel. They have been immeas- 
urably accentuated by the complex social coiuiitions with which the 
pupil comes in daily contact. Esfwcially when one realizes the ex- 
pansion of the educational progrjim within a generation, he is vividly 
aware of administrative need ft»r'aitentiott to problems where more 
complete child welfare is concerned. 

Three groups of prtiblems will be given consideration in this chap- 
ter, namely, the transported pupil, the tuition pupil, and the activity 
program. The reader w'ill observe sharp contrasts with older educa- 
tional philosophies and procedures. Unforitmatcly, there are wide 
variations in attitude as to the extension of adequate educational op- 
portunity to all the children ol the nation. Even within the same 
state, such marked variations occur as to seem almost unbelievable. 
Immeasurable opportunity exists within every state to bring this 
common objective into greater realization. Perhaps it cannot be done 
effectively without federal aid. 

Thk TtA.NtspoRTEO Pupil 

In an earlier chapter school tran^rtation was treated as an 3S{)cct 
of the administration of school attendance. In this section we are 

224 
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CMicerned with tramportatum ia illation to tlK extension oi e(iuca> 
tional opportunity. School bus transportation is definitely related to 
the consolidation movement. One would hardly lx: possible without 
the other, nor can one understand and evaluate one without the 
other. 

Advantages. The consolidated school with its transportation fa* 
dlities has definitely shown the following advantages: 

1. It provides rural children with more adequate educational opportuni* 
tics. 

2. It serves to improve the health and morals of pupils through recrca* 
tion, medic.!! examinations, protection against \seaiher and other 
hazards, and a hc.iith program. 

3. It has increased enrollments and average daily attendance, reduced 
tardiness and truancy, and provided a longer school term. 

4. It provulcs a better educational program adaptcil to the needs and 
abilities of pupils, better environment, teachers, and curriculum, and 
more varicil 50 t:i.d opportunities. 

5. It selves to bring a high school education to more children for a 
greater length of time. 

6. Its grc.!ter holding jKjwcr lends to lengthen total ediuational oppor- 
tunities of all the children.* 

The rapid growth of pupil transportation must he traced to factors 
other than schixil consolidation. .Venong these are the increased de- 
sire of the public for Ix-ticr educational facilities, statutory provisions 
(or transportation, development of the automobtlc, and — of great 
importance — improved highways. The larger kical unit movement 
has been a factor, together with the populariz;ttion of secondary edu- 
cation and shifts in and mobility of the population in general. Ap- 
firoxiniatcly equal numbers of elementary and secondary school 
pupils arc transfwrted. 

Many atlminisiraiive advantages accrue to the consolidated school 
largely Isccause of transportation. Among these arc larger and more 
regularly attending student btKly, a superior instructional .situation, 
su{xru>r instruction at lower per capita cos^ and a liciter-organized 
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iplati q£ support. The commanity therthy rooeives addiiionsl ddyaaK 
tages which the reader can easily suj^ly. 

Where it has been found impossible or impracticable to tramqpoit 
every pupil residing beyond walking distance from the school, or 
where school consolidation docs not seem advisable, efforts have been 
made to improve the quality of local instruction. Naturally, these 
efforts extend first to securing better teachers and improving the 
school environment. In spansely settled areas, enrichment of the edu- 
cational program has taken place through corrcsjxmdencc courses, 
dormitory schools and boarding of pupils fltear the school, and 
through circuit teachers and part-time schools such 3 S traveling 
sdiools. In all of these plans, educational facilities adapted to his 
needs should be brought within the reach of every child to the larg- 
est possible degree. Naturally, the most isolated child is placed at a 
disadvantage. There is a tendency in Sf)me states tt) encourage the 
removal of isolated children of school age to areas having more 
accessible educational facilities. 

Utilization of school transportation then must be considered in 
relation to the larger educational op|W)rt unities available to pupils 
transported. Thus it becomes an imwrtant instrument for educa- 
tional and soci.ai reconstruction. The stKial, cultural, and oefupa- 
tional points of view of many pupils arc changed significantly by 
their experiences in larger schools. Their cultural vision is widened. 
It is true that many b»iys and ^rls are weaned from the farms, as 
has been charged, but this may be comjKnsaied for in other de- 
sirable ways. 

Administrative Problems. The .itlminisfration of a transportation 
system creates numerous pupil problems csixrcially in the secondary 
field. Some of these are: (?) schedule provisions, many const>lidatcd 
schools building their schedules entirely around the schf.x)l bus .sched- 
ule; (2) administration of the activity program, especially where 
activities — club meetings, schord band, athletics, and the school's 
social and recreational program — ^arc held after school; (3) disci- 
plinary matters, such as behavior in the bus, detention after school, 
and interruption of school prt^ram on account i>f late bus; (4) time- 
consuming nature of bus administration which often considerably 
a&cts the administrative and supervisory schedules of principals; 
and (5) need for better public sdiool relations. The publk needs 
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education in regard to the advantages of sdsocd tranqxntatkMi, pup3 
safety, and economy. 


The Tuition Puwl 

Definition. Because of limitations in school facilities, many clut- 
dren lack eduuuonal opportunities suitable to their needs in tlwir 
own districts and must find them in a neighboring school district. 
For the purposes of our discussion, a tuition pupil is a child of school 
age whose attendance in a school of a non-resident district entaib a 
payment, legally required, to help defray the costs of his education. 
Responsibility for this payment may rest in part or wholly on the 
state, the local school authorities, the parents, or in some instances 
other local agencies. 

Classification, Tuition pupils may be classificti as follows: First, 
there arc those who desire the advanced educational advantages of 
neighboring schord districts. The fact tJiat the development of school 
systems in most states has been from the community outward has 
resulted in many districts without high school facilities. Children 
living in tliesc districts and desiring a high .school education must 
become non-resident pupils in the neighboring school system having 
such f.iciiitics. 'I'hcsc account ft*r the largest numltcr of tuition pupils. 
Second, factors of distance to rcsidenti.d schcHtls make it e\}H;dicnt to 
lake ailv.intage of convcnietit near-by sch« k)!s in non-residcn* dis- 
tricts. Pupils affected may include both elementary and sectindary 
citildren. Third, child inmates of any institution within a district 
usually attend the schools of th.tjt district, frequently on a tuition 
biisis. Fourth, upon proper examination, children i>f .» sc1kx>1 district 
found mentally or pliysic.illy lundic.ippcil may Ik sent to a proper 
educational center where their needs arc adequately provided for. 
Fifth, pupils desiring special vocation.il education may be sent to a 
non-resident schtxil with tuition provided. 

Control. Control of .idmission is usually vcsicil in the non-resident 
school, which determines siand.ird.s am! con<!itions. Moreover, the 
receiving district may not be obligated to enroll the tuition pupil if 
it entails additional cxjKnditurcs. Variatioiisln previous levels of the 
child’s preparation may result in demotion or classification quite 
often leading to retardation. Frequently non-resident children arc 
segregated in sections which seem to fit their scholastic foundations. 
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Sdiedule difficulties accentuated by accompanying transportatbn 
problems may seriously affect their classification. 

Tuition Legislation. Every state makes some provision for the 
tuition pupil. The district plan used in twenty-three states binds 
the local district to pay the tuition if it provides no high school. The 
county unit plan used in twelve states recognizes the county -as the 
responsible unit. Six states guarantee tuition and prohibit charges. In 
three states the local-option plan merely legalizes the distria agree- 
ment. It is imfKjrUiiu to observe that state provision for high scluwl 
tuition has made great progress in recent years. '*l'his is definitely the 
outcome of the extension of educational opportunity to more and 
more children, and the result of compulsory education laws requir- 
ing attendance of all children within specified ages. 

Tuition Policies. Despite ample tuition legislation, denial <jf edu- 
cational opportunity to many children can be tr.iccd directly tf) mat- 
ters of finance. School districts as well as parents have frequently 
found it impossible to meet these incrcasctl costs when the resi<!ent 
school budget can scarcely be met. Then there are questions «if the 
amount of the tuition and the method of determining rates, who 
shall pay the tuition, its collection, mutual responsihility of disnicis, 
and the responsibility r»f the state. Niimenuis cases have come Ix-fore 
the courts in which one finds iitilc agreement with respect to tuition 
controversies.* 

Perhaps in no other phase of school administration has less pr(»g- 
rcss been m.ide in arriving at a sound and equitable financial basis. 
Barr found that as many scho(d districts charge less than the legally 
prescribed rate as charge m«trc.* Hcrlinger’s investigation shows th;A 
in fifty-four selected districts (Pennsylvania) the annual tuition 
charges vary from $39.92 to Si40.(k) per itu})!! with many sch«xjl 
districts charging more than is legally permitted. Moreover, there is 
a definite lack of agreement ;«s to svhat should constitute the basis 
for such a financial agreement.* 
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Six desind}k policies have been sugge>ted in order to meet these 
issues successfully. These are: 

t. Assessment of a tuition fee determined by the slight additional eX" 
pense theory. 

2. Assessment of a tuition fee equivalent to a profx>rtional share of dte 
cost to the school. 

Payment by the state of tuition of all non-residents. 

Assumption by existing districts of entire cost of maintaining high 
school. 

5. Allocation of all territory of the state to high school distrias. 

(>. f])ircct assumption by the state of the entire financing of secondary 
education.* 

Tuition arr.ingcmcnts involving scIuhiI districts or individuals are 
usually haphazard and temporary. In some instances they cannot be 
avoided. Wherever [wissible, a long-term jxilicy should be worked 
out, covering nec<ls of the children as to supplemental education 
and including present population ami trends, nature of existing edu- 
cational f.icilities, transixjriation facilities, luunciai considerations, 
ami tlic relative eflicicncy of the school systems concerned, especially 
if small and ill adapted. 

States are giving the matter of tuition children more and more 
consulcration. The problem is closely allied with transfiortation. In 
.addition, it is definitely related to scientiiic rcdistricting, the tendency 
toward the larger unit, and clTorts to provide greater educaxional 
op|Kjrumity for all children. 

Adnunistratit'e Proklrms, The presence of pupils from other dis- 
tricts on a tuition l>.i.>is cre.ucs many problems not ordinarily found 
in a more homogeneous residential community. These may be classi- 
fied as follows; 

ATTK,\i>A\rai. Unless tr.ins}x>rMtion Is provided, attendance of 
tuition children is usually somewhat irregular becau.se of distance, 
inclement weather, ami parental and pupil disinterest. There are 
notable exceptions. .Absence and tardiness arc usually more diilkulc 
to deal witii because of these conditions and • lack of control over the 
enforcing autliority. Often there is no proper coordination between 
attendance authorities adecting enforcement. 
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tltAKts^01ttATlON. For tbc majority td tustkni pu^ilS) a^periaUy 
those living within walking distance df the scho^ traiu^xMtatiDn 
is not provided* Increasingly it is being supplied by the resident 
district. However, many children arc forced to find their own means 
of conveyance, which arc varied in the extreme. 

Problems of trans(x>rtation directly affect the school’s program 
itself. Schedules must be arranged in conformity with bus arrivals 
and departures. Individual methods of transiwrution arc subject to 
the hazards of weather, roads, oversleeping or lateness due to other 
causes, work to do on the farms, and parental 6 r pupil indifference. 
Then there are many pupils who lack the means of transportation 
itself or arc so situated that it cannot be provitlcd. 

ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. MoSt (lUITICroUS and SCrioUS 

are the problems directly related to the schf«)l program, especially 
where considerable numbers of tuition chiltlren arc iransiNirtcd. 
School schedules built around bus schedules do not always furnish 
the most effective program. The activity program favors pupils in 
residence. Trans{>ortation proldeins hinder s^wci.il assistance to in- 
dividuals or groups liefore and after school; hence, the tendency 
toward the lengthened school d,iy. Many tuititm children thi^not 
mesh scholastically into the present org.inizatitin, tvhich tliscrepancy 
calls for individual or group schedule changes. S|secia! classes and 
sections arc often arranged ta.^>o>vidc for varying standards of 
achievement. Unless this is done, .'tome children may become seri- 
ously retarded. In most host school districts tlic school program is 
designed to meet the needs of residence pupils and non-resident 
pupils arc expected to fit into it somehow. 

Where considerable numbers of tuition children come from rural 
areas, more complete programs of instruction should be planned, in- 
cluding agriculture and homcmaking courses, for example. Where 
the small high school is typical, the needs rural children unfortu- 
nately arc subordinated to the usual academic program. iJorcd with 
uninteresting and ill-adapted curricula and procedures and irked by 
trying conditions at home, many of them, usually the boys, become 
indifferent and drop out of school. Here and there vcxational high 
sduiols are endeavoring to cope with this problem. 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. Social discriminations among pupils may be 
found in every school; they are more vivid between town and coun- 
try pupils. B(^u$e they are largely rural as well as from another 
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diiOfid;, nooHrestdeitt diUdren often etieounter a well-defined 
dke. Social and scholastic adjustments may be hard to make. If a 
child » handicapped in any manner, the difficulty may become ac- 
centuated. Occasionally, rural pupils excel and carry off honors, e 
phenomenon not always well suited to residential tastes. 

The benefits of guidance become imperative in maladjusted pupils. 
Since adolescents usually have a way of keeping their own counsel, 
the need is all the more obvious. Satisfactory contacts with the home 
are the more difficult to maintain because of distance, lack of under- 
standing, lack of parental aintrol of the school’s programs, and dis- 
interest. Kven where parcni-tcacher groups assemble, parents of 
tuition pupils seldom mingle on eqiuil footing. Public school au- 
thorities should .apply themselves to a betterment of these conditions. 

SCHOOL ACTivniEs. Unless activities are sciicdulcd on schcwl time, 
tuition pupils arc often excluded from them. This is especially the 
case where practices arc held after school hours, as athletics, dra- 
matics, and music and forensic activities. The formation of cliques 
may tend to bar them from office holding or positions of leadership. 
Naturally, there are exceptions, hut they should not blind <»nc to the 
total situation. Unless the sch<x>l maintains a cafeteria, special pro- 
vision must Iw made tor those chiltlrcn who earn’ their lunch, and 
for their supervision during the ntxan intermission. Then there arc 
questions of early arrival, make-up work, detention, and disciplinary 
situations, which seem to have some special significance where non- 
rcsidcntial pu|>il.s are concerned. 

Definite Program. The objective of adci]uatc educational 0 {s- 
portunities h>r all children should rc^juirc that greater attention be 
given to the prt'hlems of the luilion pupil. I hc lir.st step is a satis- 
factory I0c.1l unit of scluK*! atlminisiratioo. Consolidatifin has tended 
to eliminate the tuition problem by erasing artificial boundary lines. 
At the same time, a more adci|uatc school program can be oiTcred 
to meet iiuiiviilual needs. The next step us toward prnjier financial 
support. Where the administrative unit is such that tuition children 
are inevitable, available state or ctmnty funds should provide for the 
costs of their education. U is doubtful if {larenis should be required 
to pay all or a part of such ttiition except in a c.asc of personal prefer- 
ence of one school over another. 

The maintenance of a democratic and properly adapted school 
program for all pupils sliould be tlie principal aim. I'he sdhool must 
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take each as it finds him, studying and meeting his individual 
needs. Every effort should be made to provide a solution to admin- 
istrative problems so that adn]uatc educational opportunity pre- 
vails. The ideal school district is one in which the educational offer- 
ings extend from pre-school through a program of adult education 
sufficiently varied to accommodate all who may want to attend and 
W'ho can profit thereby. 

The AcnviTv Procram 

Learning hy Activities. American elementary and secondary 
schools h.»vc long ba*n dominated by the traditional concept that 
there must always tie lessons ttj Ih* learned. It has become the duty 
of the teacher to teach these lessons well and of the child to master 
them. Methods of mastery arc memori/ing, gathering the thought, 
recitation, reasoning, interpretation, problem .solving, and rewriting. 

Creeping very slowly into our educatitm.il thinking is an increas- 
ing emphasis upon learning through various types of creative en- 
deavor and activity. While the former type of learning is still domi- 
nant and constitutes the more formal .ispect of our schools, public 
as well as private, there has come about a now concept which nTight 
be termed learning hy activities. Ohicr desirable cduc.ition:il out- 
comes and many new'cr ones may he attained as a result of pupil 
immersion in activities that do fiot involve formally planned .study 
procedures. Learning takes place tluring the priA'css of experiencing 
an activity incKlclcd after a life situation. Although interest is an 
essential accompaniment, it must not lie .secured at the expense of 
values in the activity itwlf. 

Learning by activities is essentially the method of the activity pro- 
gram which is now gradually permeating the total school program, 
both secondary and elementary. In thi.s .section we are concerned 
with learning in terms of the child’s progress only as it concerns 
those activities usually known as extra-curricular. The term itself is 
misleading, used perhaps because these activities grew up outside of 
the academic curriculum and in addition to it. There is an increasing 
tendency to rebte activities to a wider school program which touches 
the community life at many points. 

Periods, Three distina periods seem to have characterized the 
development of extra<urrkular activities: (i) that of ignoring them, 
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(a) that of condemning them, and now (3) that ci reo^iziog them 
and controlling them.^ It is interesting to note that their development 
in the secondary schools was apart from the curriculum, while in 
the elementary schools they seemed to grow out of the curriculum 
itself or were closely related to it. Rfjcmer and Allen have pointed 
out that in the secondary school the characteristics of adolescents arc 
fundamentally utili'/cd in their organization and administration. 
Some of these ch.aractcristics arc impulsiveness expressed by many 
interests, strong cmr>tion$ and varying m/jods, stKial nature, adven- 
turous nature, changcahlcness, love of appri>bation, a certain pride, 
secrctivcncss, emerging sell reliance, claitnishness, and desire for 
some form t»f <»rganizc«l action.* 

Ohjectives. Activities have both influenced the objectives of sec- 
ondary education and been influenced in turn. They have provided 
f»>r such ideals of secoiui.iry education as gf>od citizenship, leisure 
time, ilevcloping responsibility, self-direcrion. training in leadership, 
followership an<l fellouship, coopsTation with others, sulxirdination 
of self for the ct>minon gofid, «M.'hool spirit, vocational choices, and 
ch.ir.ictcr building. In thus meeting the needs of adolescent youth 
and fulfilling the objectives of secondary education, they provide a 
program of social cduc.ition needed to leaven the tradiiinn.'il aca- 
demic n.uure of the secomKiry scIkxiI. .'\t the same time, they assist 
in .solving many of its problems, such as disciplinary, and serve as an 
outlet for natural instincts, emotions and .'tdolcscenr enthusiasm, and 
as a rallying point for school .spirit, thus revitalizing what often be- 
comes a dull, drab, academic existence. 

Forms of V.xtrj-Curruulor Activities. The following list presents 
the principal activities to l>c found in secondary schcKjls: 

t. Art clubs S- Class organizations 

a. Assemblies 6. Dcb.iting 

3. .\lhlcticN both inter- and 7. Discussion clubs 

intra -mural S. Dr.im.iuc clubs 

4. Charitable and welfare clubs, q. l-oreign-language clubs 

as Junior Red Cross to. Hiktog clubs 
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ti. HdmeHtoom organlzadoo 18. Ptdilk^pnking activities 
la. Honor societies 19. School puHicatioos 

13. Toumalistk duhs 20. Science clubs 

14. Literary clubs at. Scouting 

15. Musical organizations and 22. Student council 

clubs, as band, orchestra 23. Thrift organizations 

16. Parties and dances 24. Vocational clubs 

17. Photography 

These activities offer a wide variety of experience. All of them may 
not be found in every schortl, lor the scluxil should be selective as to 
the needs of its own children in terms of the outcomes tt) Ik achieved. 
Club activities have, in the main, been s}ionsorcd by subject matter 
departments, and their programs pertain to the particular subject 
division to be emphasized. C^are shoultl Ik taken, however, that these 
do not constitute just another class. There is an increasing tendency 
to organize club activities around pupils' avocationai interests. 

Some Essentials of Organization and Procedure. In organizing 
the secondary .school prrtgram in which activities of this nature shall 
ftwm an integral part, it is im|)ortant, first of all, that .selection be 
made on the basis of an obvious contribution to the ol)jccii\jjfs of 
secondary education in general and the schools in particular. Values 
must be real, not assumed or theoretical, .\ctiviiies arc tneans to an 
end and rarely ends in themselves. They should fi»rm an integral 
part of the whole program, h.iving a satisfying place in the daily 
schedule. Teacher sponsorship should Ik calculated as a part of the 
teacher’s total load. It is advisable that activities be graded, that is, 
adapted to age and group capacity and progress. 

Activities should contribute definitely to tlic growth and develop- 
ment of the individual child. Perhaps this is m<»rc essential than that 
some need of the schord Ik fulfilled through the activity, ('arc must 
be taken that the interests of all pufttls be .served, rather than those 
of dominant individuals. Active p;irficipaiion is es.senti.1l. Projects 
such as athletics should be controlled and administered in the inter- 
ests of all, as to both participation and observation. 

While the dcvchtpment of pupil leadership is ncce$s;try, the whole 
pre^am must have wise tulminiitfrative direction and wholesome 
teacher t^nsorship and guidance. Fiivtnces should be closely super- 
vised. Wherever possible activities should be spontaneous, being 
eiiminaxed when their usefulness has been served. 
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ValuSs i?f SpEcirtc Acrmriw 

School AssemMies, The school assembly furnishes the in'iocipal 
occasion in which iIk inembers of the school community can become 
groupconscious. Its purposes have clianged markedly during recent 
years. Short daily assemblies arc giving way to longer weekly or 
bi-weekly pcriod.s built into the schedule, with special assemblies for 
special occasions made p>ssihlc by shortened periods. The achieve- 
ment of group socialization values may be realized through the fol- 
lowing: projHrr procedure in passing to assembly; seating arrange- 
ment ; general order and pnijicr attitudes toward principal and teach- 
ers, speakers, program p.*rformcrs, and orte another; digitity of the 
occ:i.siun .md high level of performance; schrxjl spirit engineered by 
musical organizations and group action; not too frequent use of pep 
meetings as nu'.ins of motivating schixd activities; and motivation oi 
individuals and groups by their renditions. 

The .scliwil assembly oders many values to the individual pupil. 
Ix’aflership is one of the most important of these in planning and 
rendering programs and olTcring solutions to school problems. Val- 
ues in expression arc unlimited. Using initialise and self-restraint, 
developing giKid manners, taking p.irt in devotionals, and hearing 
programs with high cultural or trfber values arc some further bcnc- 
Jits. Assembly programs should be meaningful, well planned, prop- 
erly S{vm.sorc<l, and in accord with sound educational oljjcaivci. 

Mustcal Activities, Music is a univcrs.d language. It stirs the emo- 
tions, restores the soul, begets spirit, (xciipics leisure profitably,, and 
creates untlcrstantling. It forms an outlet for suppressed desires, 
emotional experience, creative expression, and group participation. 
Music.1l interest and ability know no limits of age or grade place- 
ment. Wilues may be in rendition as well as in ra'Cption. There is no 
precise discipline quite like the harmony of a well-directed band or 
orchestra. Vocal or instrumental expression provides joy in achieve- 
ment. Music carries over into the community and life itself probably 
more than any other school subject. Training in it gives a knowledge 
of voice production, enunciation, attack, rhythm, phrasing, breath- 
ing, accent, melody, and harmony. It raises individual, iminc, and 
community sundards of muiuc and dcvelof>s the habit of active and 
continuous listening. 

Musical values indicated above, especially cultural and ^iritual 
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values, should form an essential part in the school progress of the 
whole child. Expression is made }x>ssible through the various musical 
organizations, as band, orchestra, harmonica club, glee club and 
choral groups, and group singing, which touch the community at 
many points. Individual and group instruction may be provided 
along vocal or instrumental lines. Care should be taken to give music 
its appropriate emphasis in the total school program. 

Forensic Activities. Forensic activities arc closely related to musi- 
cal activities in values. Much that wc have said a()piics to them. 
Emphasis should be liid on development of’intellectual capacities 
and interests, gt)od sj>ortsmanship, self-reliance, confidence, and 
poise. Forensic activities foster fluency of sftecch, cle.ir logical think- 
ing, and a capacity to appraise mtKiern afTairs, Working together is 
secured through debating; the purjvisc is to discern the truth and 
express it clearly, intelligently, and forcefully. Open forum .activities 
are assuming greater significance and should be encouraged. These 
can and should carry over inu> the ctimmunitv life in manv wavs. 

- a .1 • 

Club Activities. Youth enjoy the association of those similarly 
minded. O>mmon purjKises and interests arc expressed in many and 
varied ways through club activities which release children fronj their 
inhibitions and furnish an outlet for their energies ami talents. Small 
groups under teacher sponsorship with an adequate organization 
work together in expressive aqd constructive activities. 

Athletics. Perhaps no single, school activity captiwitcs the im.igin.i- 
tion of the student body and, at the same time, is more time- 
consuming to the high school principal, csiicci-ally in the smaller 
schools, than interscholastic athletics. The chief problems in this re- 
spect may be relieved through (1) a cc»mpctcm physical director in 
charge of athletics, (2) carefully selected coaches, ( a regulated 
athletic policy, and (4) a well-managed, school-contrcillcd athletic 
association. 

Scholastic athletic contests have been influenced largely by inter- 
collegiate competitions and rivalries of doubtful concern to secondary 
education. Having great value in furnishing an outlet for group 
emotional experiences, they can also tiecome dangerous in that good 
sptH’tsmanship and good health arc lost in unwholesome rivalry. 
Bositive benefits of inrcrschulastic athletics are physical development 
and recreation, schtxil spirit, friendly rivalry, school loyalty, and an 
outlet for the emotions and physical energies. At the same time. 
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through overemi^adt, winning the game at all co«a may turn 
school spirit into mob spirit and create jealousies and unhetdthy 
situations. A few pupils become the perCormers and receive the benc' 
fits. Championdtip teams become an educational menace, and their 
members are likely to devolop harmful rather than desirable traits 
charaacr. 

Many schools look to athletics to supply the funds for other school 
activities. ITic S|>oris program thus becomes big business. Night 
games swell the receipts. When administered on such a level, athletics 
are of doubtful cducatujnal value. Gambling is not uncommon and 
dishonesty is occasionally bred in amateur ranks. I^gr sums are 
paid out to oflicials and coaches, with the approval of boards of edu- 
cation who anticipate uncx{)cndcd balances ultimately to be paid into 
the schfxd treasury. Even when mimlful f)f these evils, those in con- 
trol too often fear to stem an influential press and noisy minority, 
b<«h in the scImkiI and in the community. Public school authorities 
should sulK)rt!inate the athletic program to its prfj{.K-r place and per- 
sfxrclive. There is no need to a}>e the colleges and universities, many 
of whom unfortunately have succumbed ti> an athletic program of 
doubtful value. 

Intra-mural athletics are rapi<lly supplanting intcrscholastic con- 
tests. These are to be commended highly. Every pupil .should be re- 
quired to have a jtlacc in such a program in accord.ance with his age, 
size, interests, and conditions c»f health. Emplwsis sh(»uld be on 
physical dcvciftpmcnt, gcxid sjiortsmanship, friendly rclatioiv, and 
group spirit. Eces tor admission to contests should be entirely alwl- 
ished, and the phvsical education program, including athletics, 
should be supptJrtcd entirely with public school funds. When educa- 
tors really sense the signific.mcc of the rounded development of 
every child, physically, mentally, socially, emotionally, morally, and 
spiritually, titey will produce an educational program adapted to 
this end, placing physical education, hc.ilth, and recreation in proper 
perspective. Here and there such pl.ms arc already in operation. 

Pupil Participation and Ijoad. Tl»c activity and social program 
should, become an integral part of the work of the school to further 
the all-round development of ail the boys and girls. Every effort 
should be made to extend its facitities and opportunities adequately 
among dicm. Unfortunately in practice this is not always done. An 
examination of the teadeiahip of these activities in most schools re- 
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veals that only alx)ut one-third o£ the student body receives the ad- 
vantages of this training. Leaders arc usually selected because of 
sui>erior ability, scholarship, and physical or other excellencies. More- 
over, the same studentsS may he found in posiiions of leadership in 
several activities simiihana>usK\ both in the schexj am! in the com- 
muniiy. The same situation extends to membership and other forms 
of followership. About one-third of all pupils fail to participate in any 
form of activity owing to disinterest or lack of opjx>rtunity. A wisely 
administered school activity and siKial program slu)ul(l tlevclop 
latent qualities and abilities in all pupils and balance the total load 
of each pupil. Providing opportunity for this development should 
take precedence over the desire to excel. There should be no mfuiop- 
oly on leadership, nor should gexx! shtiwing"’ exceed in im|X)rtancc 
a wide extension of educational advantage. It may require greater 
cilort, but the outcome is definitely more democratic. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a study of transports! pupils in a selected school district for 
districts) giving attention to the following factors; (a) disirihuiion, 
(h) types of iransponaiion used, (c ) cost factors, (d) schedule re- 
lationships, (f) imiividual pupil progress in relation to the group, 
(/) others, 

2. Write a pajxrr on the deveL)piucnr of sclux")! transportation in a 
given community. 

3- Evaluate the significance of the a<hninisirativc problems growing 
out of pupil transportation av indicatai in the <hapi(T. 

4. Point out definite relationshiix* Ix'twcen the tuition pupil and the 
transported pupil by application to a selected disirut. 

5. Make a rcjxsrt on laws, rules, and regulations in regard to (a) trans- 
portation, {b) tuition in your stale. 

6. Evaluate suggested tuition (xdicies indicated in the chapter. 

7. Rank in order of significance suggested administrative pn^bleins «^f 
the tuition group. Defend your ranking. 

8. To what extent has the tendency toward tlic larger adrniniMraiive 
unit solved the problems of the tuition pupil? Be specific. 

9. Study and evaluate the activity program in a st^lccird (i/) elcmcniary 
school, (&) secondary MrhooL 

10. Compare specific activities as to relative values in achieving the 
purposes of education. 

11. To what extent will a sound intra-mural health and physical edit- 
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cation program eliminate the problems and evils of inter>$chool 
athletics? 




PART V 






CHAPTER XV 

The School ¥.nvironmcnt 


THE ciluc.iti(*n.(l }>bii<isophy of a people at a given 
time and place is dirccily rclleclcd m ihc sciu^ol cnvin>nmciit which 
they [irovule for their children. During those days when the district 
.schiRil Was ispical ot sciioolhuiise const ruction m the United States, 
forin.il education was a cimsistently ahridged prcKCSs. Untortunatcly, 
the unc-r(K)fn school budding with its limited educational offerings 
anti cnvironincnt is still ty[»ical in large sections of the country, 
especially in rural areas where its removal or improvement is often 
tenaciously opposed. Where education as a sivial institution has a 
more prominent pl.isc in the thinking of the {vople of a community, 
greater attcniittn is paid to the schot*! huiltling and enviromnent. 
Urban areas have hcnetitcvl more frequently in this resi-iect. 

We arc interestcti in this chapter in school tnvironinent as an in- 
fluence in piijn! growth and development, .\fter reviewing strange 
contrasts in the nature of the school environmem now provided for 
hoys and girls, we svill discuss the site and the building in relation 
to tlie schfHil firogram anti point out the importance of environment 
in an educational program. The chapter concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion t)f the ctrmmunity school concept. 

Contrasts in Sciioot. Environment 

Extreme variation in school environment is one of the most notice- 
able and consistent characteristics of American education. In some 
communities great progress has been matle recently in making the 
public school the most outstanding huiKiing. The site is selected with 
care, groumls arc landsca|>ed, the huiKiing is carefully planned and 
e()uip|)cd, its wails decorated .'ind hung with appropriate piaurcs. 

24S 
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Every service is provided to suit a modern program; in fact the 
whole envinminent is designed to attract and retain the interests of 
school children/ 

Although many communities are recognizing the importance of 
the school environment, it is sad to relate that many thousands of 
children are even now going from unlovely homes to still more un- 
lovely school buildings— -little unpuiiued frame or brick structures 
edged on stony hillsides or projecting corners, with small pbyground 
space; interiors smoky from a wcwKl-burning or soft coal stove; un- 
decorated walls; <*lil, torn, obsolete maps; double-rowed, scarred, 
antiquated desks. Withal an uninviting apftcarance in and out. Nary 
a picture or a hit of statuary, and if the child is still more unfortunate 
in being forced to fidget daily in the charge of an unlovely and un- 
sympathetic teacher, what u school environment. For many an un- 
healthy school environment can lie be.iutificd by the sweet influence 
of a teacher’s radiance and understanding of childhood. 

Any degree of equal or even adequate educational opportunity for 
all children is hardly possible when one considers these great ex- 
tremes in school environmental ainditions still to lie found among 
states and within many states. It ought to be the first duty of • state 
and of the people of any community to provitle an adequate and 
inviting environment in which children must spend so many 
important hours of their early, Hppression.iblc lives. The scluxil fiuild- 
ing should contribute to the highest conception of life in a democ- 
racy and have a place in achieving the better, the more abundant 
life! 


The School Site 

Materially, the school environment con.sists of the school site, the 
building, and the cc^uipment and materials within the budding. 
When these arc harmoniously selected, crxirdinatcd, and adminis- 
tered, the educational process is enhanced in many ways. The site 
should be sufficiently large to provide playground space, with the 
building well situated and iandsupc'd. It should be free from dis- 
turbing noises, confusion, odors, smoke, and dust, and have an 
adequate su{i|)ly of good water. Sanitation measures are essential. 
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The site should have sudicient light and be easy of access and free 
from fire hazards. The environment should be socially a>^ cub 
turally wholesome, with definite elements of beauty, and adapted 
to educational activity. Nothing in the whole educational program 
is more conducive to a co<»pcrativc attitude among the pupils and a 
love of school tlian an attractive and wholesome environment. 

There is no school activity designed to secure the coc^ration of 
pupils, teachers, and the community of greater consequences than 
projects for the beautification of the school grounds. This may well 
be taken care of by classes, school clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
and community organizations. Special days like Arbor Day and 
holidays offer an excellent occision to engage upon these activities. 
Pupils lake f»rijlc in their own endeavors. Schord and community 
spirit is thereby develofied. That cf»mmunity is most fortunate in its 
schtHils where there is a delightful feeling of belonging on the part 
of parents, teachers, pupils, and citizens. 

The School Buldino 

Nowadays the public school is often the most outstanding building 
in the community. It is desirable to employ skilled architects who 
will work hand in hand with the pro(essii>n;d siaif in planning an 
artistic and useful schotd pl.mt in conformity witli the needs of the 
district, the tojxsgraphy of the land, the funds available, and, j^ve 
all. the educational philosophy of the enterprise. Beauty .and lAility 
as outstamling aims of schoolhousc construction should be applied 
to the interior as well as the exterior. 

’I'hc health .md safety o! the pupils must be assined witli adequate 
illumination, s.tn!tation, ventil.ation, heating, fire protection, lockers, 
toilet and lavatory, drinking water, rest rexans, and health services. 
The buihliiig should be flexible in arrangement, usefully adapted to 
a modern ctlucational program, and suiTjcicnt to meet the needs of 
such a program without hindrance. Every asjicct of a good school 
should lx; provided, economically arr.anged and adequately used: 
classrooms with movable furniture, liboratocics and shops, health 
units, auditorium, gyninasiuin. administrative offices, conference 
room, rooms and facilities for activities, custodian's quarters, rest 
rtxms, cafeteria, clinics, library, and storage ${>ace. Each instructional 
area should have such adet]uatc equipment as wilt facilitate the 
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purposes for which the schtwl and its pro^rratn exist. Harniony in 
color and design on walls, windows, corridors, atid throughout the 
building is important. 

Aspecis of the Settoot Knvjronsjent Which Affect 
P opiL Pr«h;rkss 

The Pupil and His Needs. There is an increasing aw.ireness of 
the pupil and his needs in constructing and adapting the schrK)l 
plant. These needs grow out of lv»ih group ipiercsts and individual 
differences of pupils and arc reflected in meidern sc1um»1 activities. 
Ihey include health and rccrc.uional services, guidance, |>sych<)logi- 
cal and measurement services, rest rooms, club activities, musical ac- 
tivities, libraries, c.itcteria, pleasing cortulors, adjustment nnims, and 
others. Proper care ol cxception.il pupils requires special rooms anti 
equipment. There arc many other suggestions maile in this Ixjok 
which might profitably he brought u>gcthcr at this p{<int. 

The School Program. Motlern school jirogiams demand nitKlcm 
sch(x)I plants. Omstant adjustments are nea'ss.iry where existing 
facilities arc out of harmony with progressive cthkational develop- 
ments. The objectives of pupil pcrsoimt l .nhniiiisiraiion, hciui^chiid 
centered, require that every facility In- dircctetl low.ird ilicir rc.ili/,a- 
lion. Traditional educational pnigrams of tlie ‘'su down" t\pe should 
give way to activity programs ^where the [)upils engage in learning 
situations requiring freedom of movement and iiiiiiative. Ltluca- 
tional {xdicies should be revamped and closer articulation sccureil 
between the sever, il divisions of the school sysicni. 

The dcvclopinenl of these programs ha> brought alioul a greater 
spirit of ccKjpcration among architects, engineers. m1uk>1 superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, pupils, and even community groups. 
There is a greater tendency to comljinc k autv with utility, w'lthoui 
ornateness or w.astcful construction. The sch<K»l environment shouhl 
be inviting and profu.se with learning situ.itio»s ,ulj listed lo the in- 
terests and needs of ail the pupils. 

The administration of the school program invtilves much attention 
to plant adjustment. In the elementary sch««il movable seats arc 
replacing fixed row patterns. Activity programs retjuire movement 
and suggest brger classrooms and adapted equipment. A »chu>l- 
centered library is essential. A self-contained classroom invtjlvcs 
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many adjustments in the room environment. Extension of the school 
age downward calls for kindergarten and nursery school facilities 
witlt a type of rcKim, program, and equipment fitted to little children. 
ClassrcjKuns shtjuid be arranged so that children can live, work, and 
play. 

In the scvond.iry schools, the basic curricular uiTcrinjjs require 
many j^cculiar adaptations and adjusimcnis. English njoms may 
take on the look ot ShakchjHrarc's day, a public forum, or a radio 
bro.nkasting studio with lurniturc and equipment to match. The 
env ironmcni chanc;cs to suit the aenvity. Audir^visual aid.s, coming 
itiio greater proinineike rexjuire provision h»r their use. Science 
rotims iKcome laboMif*n(.*s tlcirionsir.ning n.itiiral processes. Activity 
is characiensiik. Snrntarly the shojw. ccontmiics Ldxiratorics, 

catficnas, libraries, and CMininerkia! dcjurinients arc arranged to 
pitAjilc learning situations projvrly atljiMc 1 Uj life situations. Every 
subject matter department otters rs peculiar possibilities and op- 
poroniitics. 

In luni-airru u!ar aCfiviues progress has been made in sup- 

pKing appropriate fa. ditics. Home r#)<»jns are Cfunmoii in most sec- 
ondary svh(»c>ls with ilicir spcvial equipment am! prograni.s. The 
Skiiool audnontiin with Us welbccjuiiipcd siagc pro\]dcs for varied 
types <»! instruction, ap;»rec:,uions, entertainment, and morale. The 
gyinnasium is the iocus ol the physua! training program as well as 
social aciivn;e> i»f all K.nd.s. 'I'hcre arc prosisions for kU:b activities 
oi all tyfics, glee clubs, sclnKil b.md and tirchcstra, pubhcaticms, stu- 
dent tvaincil. lirain.iiics, and the health prfjgram. ifKludtng rest 
nKuns. Many *i| iluse ai^tivities rajihie special construclion. 

Honsolidaijon is pointing the way to a better schrK>l program in 
rural areas, b.vcryvs here iinsaie and (»uim(rt.:ed buildings and cqnip- 
mtni .should be replaced .is rapully as time and Junds permit and 
the school in.nlc the culiural, and civic center ut the com- 

munity with a program anisticallv htted to it. 

T'uK CioMMl'MTY 

Typts of Activiticy, One of the most noticeable trends in recent 
years has Isecn giraicr communny use of school buililing^. While 
newTr buildings can be adjusted to this end, older buildings arc 
di(hcult and cxj>cnsivc to adapt and usually fall short of anticipated 
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needs^ The term community school is receiving greater recognitioa 
and indicates extension of educational opportimity to the whole 
community. 

Three types of activities have been classified in wJuch the scho(4 
building is playing host to the community. These arc: 

1. Educational — night schools, lectures, civic occasions, clubs and 
classes, rooms open for quiet games and study. 

a. Social — lectures, cnicrtainnicnis, siKtal meetings, clubs and classes, 
social occasions, coo|X‘rativc activities. 

3. Recreational — entertainments, athletics, rooms oixmi for quiet games 
and study, dancing, social (xcasions, cwjX'rativc acti\iues.“ 

Engelhardt and Kngclhardt ha\c ofTcred anothe r a[>j)roaclt to a 
study of adult activities as n<»\v instiluicd in many schiHjls, t^,uegorics 
suggested by them arc: 

j. Study of socio-civic-ccononiic problems. 

2. Study of their homes, home iiiV, and per<?onal living. 

3. Need for recreation and rclaxati<Mi after their ratlter mechanized 
daily work* 

4* VcKaiional adiiistinent, readiustment, and advancement. 

5* Attention to those sfx'cial grciups uho alvo nml the fundamental tools 
for participation in society. Dccasiofullv, handicapped individuals 
need a specialized type of training which adult classes can provide.^ 

Local provision for any or all j>t these activiiics is a prohlctn which 
must be shared in each community. Ahiiny to linance is of >;re.a 
significance, as arc communiiy-mindcdiKS'; and the .iititudcs of the 
school authorities. During the w.ir natiotial defense activities in- 
creased unusually the community use of the schotds. especially along 
vocational lines. 

The community school should he a center in which the life needs 
of all the people of the community, children and youth as well as 
adults, can be met on the basic democratic principles of human 
living. It is a school designed to provide for the educ.'itionai needs 
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erf ail in order to nuke £or succetsfiul living* It can be planned fnr 
use by day and evening, and on Saturday. Every citizen can find 
a satisfaction in his seeking for better things in a harmonious en* 
vironment. 

The Farmvillc Community School. Perhaps the rrtost significant 
statement of the community schotd concept has been published by 
the Educational Policies Commission.* It is a description of the 
Earmvillc community school. Intended to apply to rural and small- 
town areas of the United St.ucs, many of the suggestions may well 
apply to all si.1kh»}s. The emphasis is upon consolidation with a 
single institution serving the entire pcrioil of south, meeting all cdu- 
c.ilional needs. ’I he pupil’s tlircct experience is brf>a(lcned as rapidly 
as fsossihlc by extending his activities into the I«Kal community. 
Citizenship thus moves gradually out into the lirger scene. Such 
an approach brings the community itself within the radius of its 
education.il .uiivities and encourages education us a community en- 
terprise. The eominiinity school can easily be made the most con- 
spisiKHis u>nmii:nitv enterprise. It will combine all of the sugges- 
tlon^ outlined in tins thapt<-r and whatever else ntav i>c neces.sarv 
to meet the nmis nf the .i<hih f>tipul:uit>ii, 

OUF'S'ririNS \SD PROBLEMS 

1. Study anti rqMtrt on contrastiui; school environtnentJi in two or more 
communities. W'h.ii enects v.ni >ou note." 

2. Work out j pro^^ram to improve the scho)! rn\ironn>cnt through 
<./) communny t csuiH-ralion, {h} school l>ojrJ action, (c) sclux>l JC* 
tion, \ d) a!l three. 

Show by illustration that attention to vcIuhtI cnvironmenia! 

,scr\iccs improves the cjualsly ol pupil tlevelopmcnt. 

Show hy .sixcilic illustration how a sch<x>l proj^ram can be adapted 
to a particular eavirouinciu. 

5. What IS the fominuiiiiy Prepare a pr<T^ram in which it as- 

sumes a pofiition ul importancr. Cue examples tram literature in 
wluch the community school is the outstanding tVaiure. 
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School Control 


SKVI^RAL aclrninisrr.uivc services arc csseniial in 
the proper management ot a scinwril. 'I'hcy arc rtccessary in brinijing 
about a better aJtusuncnt ot the pupil to his environment, lK>ih 
within and without the .scho«>l. In fact we ma) go so far as to say 
that proper inipil development cannot be achieved without concern 
ior the>e services, 'I'hev slu^uK! not !>c i^orisidcrcd as isolated ad- 
nnniNirativc iunctions useiut in (hems<‘l\es* Init rather as school 
.ser^i^(^s whose purp<»se it is ui pernu:a?e the whole school enterprise, 
hnnginu [>ropcr undcrstanduti: the chiK! and stivxahing his edii- 
c.uional pnjgres'. 

Smkjoi. -A\ I'.Di c.\*noN \i Ri‘>I‘onsibii ity 

11k maimenance of <,ontrol inav be sau! to Ih‘ the first resptmsi- 
biliry ol a [principal in Ins m.Ih'oI and a leachcr in his classOK^m. 
Ortler is nature’s first law and nt* less that <»f the s».h(Vil. (.'onirol 
may be defined .iS the act or [mavci* oi direciing w»ih a view to 
seairing <»o,lcr through the exercise of authority, restraint, sugges- 
non, or regulation. I lisloricahs, it ahvavs is associated with the 
concept tli<ciphnc, having ihc u?nn<»taiif^ns of strict mentah moral, 
and physical training, re<|uinng ti»r its .ichiescment submission lo 
aiuhoruy, with proper punishment meted out tor disolxxlicncc in 
ain form. Thus, it implies something external, that is, conformity 
to an external stimulus or impulse, relaxaticai occurring when that 
stimulus is removed. More recemlv, scIumjI control has come to imply 
something internal, a rcs|K>n.sc to an inner stimulus or impulse. Al- 
though the end may l>c the same, compliance is secured iKcausc of a 
reasoned discovery that the sittiation confronting one requires him 
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indtviduaUy to conlwm because it is the thing to do under; the dr- 
oimstaoces; and by so doing, he will help to secure the greater good 
sd the individual or group. This ts not to say that discipline viewed 
as the application td an external stimulus may not result in reasoned 
compliance; perhaps it may and should It is to say, however, that 
disdpline (control) functions best where there is a resulting inner 
compliance and action because of either a '‘self<discipiine’* or altru- 
istic motive. 


Legal Basis 

Legally, the teacher stands in loco parentis in respect to pupil con- 
trol By the act of sending the child to school, the parent thereby 
delates to the teacher auUiority to discipline the pupil for all of- 
fenses against the good order and eifcctivc conduct of the school. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the authority of the parent is 
broader than that of the teacher, the teacher being restricted to the 
limits of his jurisdiction and responsibility as a teacher. 'Ihis aspect 
of teacher control has been determined by numerous court <lccision$.' 
Jurisdiction extends to all offenses committed against the authority 
of the school within its legal limitations and school regulations, 
whether on or off the school grounds. 

Boards of education as the agents of the state may make rcasoaiblc 
rules and rcgubiions in order to administer more clTcctively the 
state’s education statutes and^ lioltcies. To this end considerable 
discretion is allowed boards of Education in regard to Iwth their ex- 
pressed and their implied powers.® Violation of these rules may be 
punishable by suspension or c.KjiuIsion. Moreover, expulsion or sus- 
{>en$ion may occur even if no rule is violatcti, merely that the gotKl 
order and discipline of the school (the brger number) may thereby 
be maintained. 

The administration of rules and regulations together with the 
maintenance of good order and discipline is vested in the administra- 
tive officers and teachers. In loco parentis extends to teachers and 
principals the right to administer corjxjral puni.shment if, in their 
judgment, it is necessary and within the limits «>f their jurisdiction. 
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However, malice must not be present, nor exeesnve use or dbuae ol 
the privUt^e. Even lUgfat injury results, there is ordinarily no 
Uabiiity to the teadber if he acted in good faith, used proper judg* 
ment, and the act seemed necessary to the end sou^t. 

CoNcEm ASD Ft'Ncnoxs 

Historical Approach. Early American conceptions of schotd dis- 
cipline may be traced to the attitude that the disciplined and con- 
forming pupil becomes more amenable to direction, hence more in- 
dustrious and likely to suaccd. Prussian traditions, coupled with the 
idea tliai congenital evil could best be conquered by the rod applied 
te> the boy’s back, anticipated many weird disciplinary techniques 
in the schoolrotjm. The hickory switch, the dunce cap, the placard 
proclaiming the “lazy boy," and smacking the palm of the hand 
with a ruler were examples of Puritanic severity, although, as 
Lowry* [xnnts out, it is diflliculi to imagine how even a Puritan 
conscience could justify pimishmcnt of such severity. Boys were 
placed un»lcr the teacher’s desk, in the corner, on Ixnchcs, and even 
cotnjwllcd to stand on one leg or on their heads for considerable 
(■jcriods for infractions of the posted rules. 

I’.vea some of us can rcc.i!l equally obnoxious “disciplinary” 
incihotls. The rublxrr h«isc may still be found in many schtxilrooms, 
the principal's oiTicc, or the basement, where it is usually applied. 
Many weary hours have been spent by teachers after school com- 
Itcllmg a few culprits hcKl in detention to write sjtclling words and 
copy encyclopedia sections, with little reclaim or reason. And if all 
these* have not been enough, principals .aid teachers alike have spent 
their time devising demerit schemes, detention r<x»m plans, with- 
draw’al of privileges, and rewards and penalties of all kinds. The ad- 
ministration of these devices is time-cxmsuining and pix^ia^ly of 
little real educational value. 

From this analysis it will he noted tJi.ic tradition and legal authority 
and rcsfxmsibility color concepts of school control. Moreover, the 
teacher’s earlier experiences, the attitude of the principal or an older 
teacher, tiic exigency of the nuimcm, and the emotional make-up 
tif the ic,ichcr may all enter the picture. There may be need for ex- 
treme measures requiring immediate decision and relief under ag- 
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gravated circumstances. These usually result in an application of 
the older concepts of school discipline, characterized by prompt 
obedience, external coercion, soldier-like attitudes an<l responses, 
will t)f the teacher predominant, ilcmerits and detention, f>crvading 
feeling of fear, uneasiness and annoyatice on the part of everyone, 
and repressive methods of punishment. These .are indicative of 
discipline as a form of external control. 

Sewer Concepts, Kewer concepts of schrtol control as contrasted 
with school discipline in the traditional sense cmph.'isizc freedom 
and naturalness, sclf-dircciion, and pupil compliance and resfumsi' 
biliiy based on an inner control and an e.trnest ilesirc to do ilu* rij:ht 
thing. This desire sh»>u!d he mirncrsed itt a fctlinj' of inner con- 
formity in which reason h.is playeil a part. (!roup atiittnlc and action 
may be associated in some form. Indivulu.il freedom, prcv.it>us as it 
is, should never extend to that jToim wltere it interferes witlj the 
rights of others, (.'onstituted .luthonty must always Ik* res|K:ctc<l 
wherever liKatcd, even in the hands of a pupil. Proper school control 
always leads the child to see that the authority of the school atul 
the clas-sroom is something more fund.imcnt.il than the teacher, .intl 
th.it gfjod discipline is, in re.dits. proper selu'ontio! in the ityerccts 
of all. 

More recently, the new education grouj> h.i.s extcndcil this piii- 
lostiphy to a jHiint where the “.freedom of the child” iH-comes fumia- 
mental to his natural progress and the development of his pcrson.dity. 
There must be a rerounition of the child’s iiatur.d powers and his 
right to seek expression through .self-.ictivity. Ilv uce the environment 
in wliich he is placed iKcomes a m.itier of in.ijor imjHirtance. He 
must learn to meet the problems .md ohst.ieles of that environment, 
anticipating its joys and )>ro!uing by its conseipiciues. Such a 
philosophy means {ihysical, mental, intellect u.d, .irid spiritual free- 
dom just as soon as the child is rtady jor and attains it. It hrc.iks 
sharply with the traditional concept and has Ikch the principal jxiiiU 
of issue. 

Functions. SchcKil control may lie summarized .vs a conditioning 
process to fit the individual to live with ami for others as a usetul 
member of society, .Mihough repressive measures may be ncces.s.)ry 
under certain circumstances, thc.se .should give way to p«>sitivc steps 
looking toward pupil .and group improvancnl as rapidly as the 
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child can assume self-directed tichavior. Specifically, the fallowmg 
functions should be acliicvcd: 

1. To create and preserve the environmental conditions essential to or- 
derly progress on th<- part ol each individual pupil and group. 

2. To enable tlir intiividual pupil to meet his responsibilities as a mcm- 
lier of society on all its levels, balancing his own freedom against 
so ial limitations on that Ircedom. 

3. To teach the pitpil funelamentals of control and behavior leading to 
an inner control as a desirable basis for human happiness.* 

StanjOt. CIoNTROI. IN R|.I„STI0V ’lO 'rKSCitIN*; St.<XKSR \N'1» 

I’l I'lL 1*B0<.RESS 

Teaching Smeess. ( )nc ot the first essentials to teaching success is 
the ic.icher',s abtliiy to<st,(b!ish .ttul maintain right rcl.ilifmslii('s with 
ptipiis. Numerous studies to determine c.iuscs of teachers’ dismissal 
rank u eaknc<{ in di<cif'linc as the principal cause. \V'hiic there may 
he certain contributing factors, such as a pr>or [lersonahty, lack of 
interest, and poor rncihotK. the aSilits maint.un proper schtKil 
control is most csseniiaL This Lie; is further esnkneed by pupils* 
attitudes tou.ud good teachers. I’ltpils piefcr teachers \\h<» can rTJ.iin- 
t.nn c-outrol, especi.illy tluise who. in so doing, arc considerate and 
sincere, have a giKid persmi.diis, .tiu! arc gofu! te.ivhcrs. The iCMcher's 
most inijMJitant liinction is to guide the learning prtsresses so that 
desirable scIkkjI progress resulf.s, S.ntc proper schwl control con- 
tributes to tliis end. it must in' matnl.imcd. 

Pufsi Pupil growth ri ct>nformir\ with the ultimate 

otitcome ot the ediii.tiional enterprise, namely, itill and complete 
development as an individual within tlic tr.’mcwork of a detruscralic 
society, icNjtnie.s prciper contiittonmg through mastery of the controls 
ncct.ssarv to its .i4.hicveincnt. Withm the schinil, control is the 
'■governor'’ of tliat enicTprisc'. Its .smoothness and regul.trity is a 
means to the end that the progress ot each pupil is achieved. The 
curriculum and materials ol itist ruction, the device.s cmpl*»ycd as 
vehicles, the jiersonahty of tlie teacher, and .dl other asj>ccts ot the 
schtKil environnicm .should he utilized to bring alnnit tins progress. 
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Ckiod OTfier is the necessary oil for a smooth-running sch^I. It 
has been characterized as “proper attentiveness to the task in hand, 
self-directed pupil activity, consideration of the rif^ts of others, and 
a spirit of happiness and good will.”* l>:sirablc schtx)! control is re- 
flected in spontaneity, helpfulness, and enthusiasm. Interest is present 
and a pleasant feeling of lielonging. There is a time hjr quiet when 
quiet is appropriate, and a time ft»r the hum of activity when in- 
dustry is the order of the moment. These eventually become inner 
impulses. 

The problems of school control arc for the most part individual. 
Wise teacher action proceeds at all timrs in the thought tltat educa- 
tion is a maturing pnxess. Child .study should take the place of 
formalized action by rultM»f-thumb prtKcdurcs, inj(>ulse, or “intui- 
tion" wherever {W-ssible in securing the right relationships. C'hiltlrctt 
arc composites of physical, mental, social, emotional, and spiritual 
entities needing integration, guidance, and mattiration. Perhaps 
there is n<» better form of scluxd control than good teaching by an 
understanding teacher. 

ScHtJOL CoVntOl. -SS AV .'\j),\JlMSnt\rtVK riNCTIOS 

♦ 

Administrative Responsibility. Stlux.'! control is definitely relatctl 
to school policy. A Iwurd <»t education may .ulopi rules and regula- 
tions in regard to pupil control and the supcriiucn<!cnt may iniluence 
by his attitude and direction the nature of that control, hut the prin- 
cipal is responsible for the control of Ids school. His educational 
philosophy, attitude toward tc.K-hcrs anti pupils, and planning and 
foresight determine, to a large extent, its nature. Serious ilisciplinary 
infractions, especially if continuous, arc rcgardetl as evidence of in- 
competent man.agcment. If the princip.il’s time is taken up with 
disciplinary situations retjuiring frequent cotifcrcnccs with parent-s, 
teachers, and children, one may view his administration w'ith alarm. 
As one writer puts it, disciplinary dilTicuUics art* the thieves of the 
time of incompetent principals.® 

Manifestations. Dc.sirable school control should he manifested in 
appropriate individual and group action when restraint is removed. 
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In the hallt, InuKtiient, toilets, on the school gtounds, and on the 
way to and from school, there should be in evitfcncc a certain morale 
which tones up the whole student body and creates a desire in every 
pupil to do the right thing at all times. Moreover, there should be 
confidence of the teachers in the administration, the pupils in the 
teacher, and the home in tiic school. Dignity and reserve are essential 
characteristics, but never snobbishness on the one hand or base 
familiarity t)n the other. t>cativc Kbool control indicates rapid de- 
velopment on the part of the j)upil toward self-control. 

A s|>irii of svorking together is the key to desirable school control. 
Teachers should know and understand the princiival's pohcics, .and 
seek the c«K»|wrat!on of the pupils. All should work together with 
the home. When teachers falter, they should receive the cooperation 
and support of the principal. Even where it is obvious that the fault 
lies with the teacher, he should Iw he!j>t\l rather than censured. 
Elimination f>r transfer, hoveever, is the only u]tim.atc soiinion in the 
case of a teacher unable to secure and maintain control, in which 
there should i)c no hesitancy. 

iNsrKlMtNlS or SciliW.:!, (ioVTROl. 

Otlrnsrf. Ait act th.it liisttirhs or interferes with any class or school 
pn>,eiiurc .uid thross s otf h.ii.(ncc the cotunn .cspeti of th.u schtxjl 
might lx* Icrracd .m (uTensc. lis n.mire is dviermined by the philoso- 
phy of the teachcr.s and the schi^il in regard to control, :«id varies 
widely among sclnxds and c\t‘n in the wme schcxil. One might view 
an ortense as a form of "rebellion” ag.iinsi c'>raMishc<l routine, or 
jrerhaps as a manifestation of immaturity. 1 here is always the prcAi- 
lem ni degree or level of the oifense, o:u* level progressively de- 
veloping to a higher, as, for example, wiiispcring. talking, impudence, 
noisiness, lioistcruusness, complete rebellion, and disoriicr. Thus of- 
fenses requiring action at some [xiint range from minor through 
serious, generally lalxded .is such in accordance with the attitude o£ 
princijml, teachers, and school imdition. 

Approaches to Improvement. If we hold that the desirable out- 
come of sch<x>l control procedures is the fhaintimancc of dcsir.'ible in- 
dividual and group self-control, apprixichcs to its achievement may 
be secured through three successive levels; ( t ) conduct based on hope 
of rewards anil fear of penalties involving punishment; (2) conduct 
conditioned by |>raise and blame; and (3) conduct given dircetton 
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by force of ideals rightfully established and sulbciently motivated/ 
We must take the child as wc find him, progressing toward higher 
levels of control to eventual seli'<ontroi. Problems may emerge at 
unexpected intervals. Aggravating in the extreme arc those serious 
pn^lems of misconduct growing out of petty thievery, fighting, de- 
struction of property, unruliness, ami v.uious typc.s of tleiinquencies. 
Much depends on the attitude of the parents, the neigiilMrluKKl, 
traditions of the schtnil, strength or weakness of the te.icher, and the 
principal himself. To be avoided arc wholewlc punishments of large 
groups, apologies without meaning. tU'tetuion, demerits, and atrporal 
punishment. More helpful will l)c found individual conferences, loss 
of privileges, group cotulemnathm, a sense of humor, and, as a last 
resort, temporary or permanent pupil elimin.ition or tr.uisfcr. 

Corporal punishment, although still \\ idely practiced, is generally 
condemned by educational writers. If it is u.se«l. care must he taken 
that the end justifies the means .»nd th.it no physical injury results. 
Similarly to be avoided arc jdissical imligniiies and unkind epithets. 
Detention, although also wulciy practiced, is generally condemned 
because it often results in pupil dislike for school and an infringe- 
ment on the teacher's time. .\s a corrective it is ijuestionahlc. .SiynUir 
rcprcs.sis’c measures .should he viewed in the same light and seldom 
practiced without some priKil of their eiTicicncy. 

Instruments and Acttvitics. Many instruments and activities have 
been developed in recognition ofihe pupi!>’ more active pan in the 
administration of the school. When pupils asstKi.itc themselves in 
undertaking to puhiish a sch<^Jl p.ijxr. give a dramatic perlorm.mee, 
win a football game, organize a debating club, or prep.ire an as- 
sembly program, these activities Ixtcome purpo.seful and worth while 
to them. They become a nuMiis to eonditioning and result in an in- 
creasing tolerance of v.trying {loints of view ami Ijchavior. ICach is 
encouraged to put the other Ix'forc himself and to dcvelojj grotip 
activity in a common concern. A sch«.K>l’s educative philo,so|»hy can 
be partly gauged by the amount of student partitip.ition in .sclujwil 
control. If schtKjl is life and life is rloing something constructive for 
the group, these activities assist in that direction. 

The school library offers excellent apprenticeship |>ossibi lilies. 
Pupils can frequently assist in the cafeteria during the noon-hour 
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irush. Social program in the high schodi has increased enormously 
in imjxMTtancc and scope, oUering numerous opportunities £or pupil 
participattcm and social control. Organized dances, cheering sections 
at games, asscmhly exercises, home-room activities and programs, 
dramatics, n)usic.d activities, Hi-Y clubs, natioruil honor societies, 
debating, sciiool patrols, clubs, and societies, student publications, 
and athletics offer pupils numerous op{v>rtunitics to exercise school 
control and initiative. 

Perhaps ibc most significant instrument for participation in school 
cfinirul is the stiulent council, ('.ompared to its progenitor in Europe, 
where it was largely an assisting routine desice, it has become in 
America an instrument for the development of siti/enship. The stu- 
dent coimtil endeavors to inculcate training in rqvrescntaiivc gov- 
ernment based on the principle that government and school regula- 
tion of conduct tlerivc ibcir just jwjwcrs frtvm the consent of the 
governed. The critical attitude, typical of adolescents, can by this 
means receive a suitable tnitlct and practice. However, too much 
must not be cxpecte<l of student council eiTicicncy. Democracy in 
government is not too thorough cither in life or in educatiim. CIritics 
of the suidt-nt coniuil complain that (1) citicienl leadership is not 
always available. (2) best puj’ii nienUHTs are not always chosen, (3) 
opporiunuics lo p.irtkipate are limiled in Kirgc schcxds owing to ad- 
miinsti.iiive policy, (4) students mistake license for iilxTiy, (5) 
favoritism is (Kcasionnlly slumn, ami (tij some pupds object to 
discipline at the hands of their fellows. 

LK.Vl)KRSHir CMI> l oiX-'WFKsnU* 

.\nuric.i i' a n.tiion where le.idcrship is potential in every Imy and 
girl. 'I he espcriencc of sell-control through practice in the .scluiol is 
.1 means u( developing it. X .iiiotl school aciivitits otfer abundant op- 
portunities for the wletiion ot leailrrs. Thus the ijualities of ieader- 
.ship ought to emerge bci-anse of the nature ol the school's control 
and not in spite of it. At the same time, loliower.sbip is necessary in 
a democracy. This mc.}ns followership with a purjwsc rather than 
blind followership. In that school in wluA there is the highest tyjvc 
of school morale is to be found virile and stimulating leadership 
and purjioscful ftiliowcrship of a high order. Ihesc arc essential 
aspects of a tlcsirablc scIkk>1 control. 

It seems a travesty in American education th.it an institution dc- 
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tugocd to prontK^e democracy is itself so often controtted autocrati-- 
tally. We refer course to the adxnimstration of education* When 
we are able to work out in practice the democratic theories we pro- 
fcss» education will become more hopeful of success. Teachers need 
practice in democracy; pupils need practice in government. We 
must judge results by practical outcomes, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Wliat docs your state school code say aboui^* (a) disctpllne. (b) au- 
thority of the teacher, (c) responsibility of the pupil, and (d) rela- 
tions of the parents? 

а. Study two or more sch(K>l systems and compare philosophies of 
school control. 

3. Evaluate the sentence, **CrCKHl order is the necessary oil for smooth- 
running school progress/* Illustrate. 

4. To what extent is it true that the modern school is autocratic in 
procedure? What is the remedy? 

5. Tabulate in parallel columns the characteristics of school discipline 
as the application of external stimuli, and of schwl control from an 
inner stimulus. 

б. Make a list of desirable devices and procedures useful in semiring 
control in (a) the elementary school, th) the sccon<ljry 5ch(K>l. 

7. Compare several teachers within your cx}x:rtencc as to teaching 
success and school control. 




CHAPTER XVll 

The Heahh Program 


HKAL'IH is univcrully rcvo>;ni/e(l ns n coiulirion- 
in^ factor in a succcssliil hie. Perhaps no snyiiij* f»l aniH[iiiiy better 
mclicaies the aims <>f a health program than a “soun*.! minil in a 
sound lx)dy/* X'igor in body vij^or in mind. One’s ideal f»f 

health should be the hi^^hcsi rcali/aiitm ot his pliysital, inental, and 
spiritual [xjssilnlities, rather than mere freedom from disease and 
deformities. ♦ 

There arc two great fronts iti the preservation of health and the 
treatment of diseases.* C)ne is the appluatioii of general mcastires lo 
prevent people from lK\.€)minyfj!!, and the (>ther is tlic rcstorarjon 
of |>eoplc to health with limitations on the spread of disease. On both 
of these fronts medical .science has m.ide great progress in recent 
years, especially in regard to in(HiicrlvK)d, infancy, and childlwwid. 
Our reyjiirccs have multiplied and our facilities widencil. ScIhkjIs, 
clinics, hospitals, health departments, physicians, dentists, nurses 
nutritionists, teachers, and Sf^ial workers, together with local, slate, 
and federal government agencies, arc f^ffering knowletige and facili- 
ties for the well-being of childrcti. 

After examining health as a continuing national problem, this 
chapter points out the place of education in maintaining the health 
of the nation s children and youth. The fundamentals of a health 
program are outlined for which the school has a definite resp<^nsi- 
bility. Some consideration is given to safety education as a school 
and community problem. 
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Health a National Problem 

The nation's hcaith is measured primarily by its mortality statistics. 
Since i(;i5 the death rate from all causes has dropped from 13.6 |>rr 
JWK) to less than JO. Life expectancy lias risen tf) an average of 
years for men an<l 70 jears for women. The infant mf/riality rate has 
lessened with the control <jf children's diseases, as well as those of 
morhcrliootl. At the same time there is an increase in illness and 
death from heart diseases, cancer, brain stroke, dialretes, and other 
disc.iscs incident to middle and old a"e. Deaths and injuries from 
accidents h.i\e sharpK imreased. .Many jieiiplc .suffer from malnutri- 
tion, faulty mental hygiene, and uncorreacd physical defects. The 
draft rcicctions of VVoikl War 11 sscu* tar too many to constitute 
an index of ,1 healihy youth. '1 he health picture is still not too favor- 
able. It is tsursencil i'v a knovvle ige of the tact that m..ny remedies 
arc avadablc but unusei!. '1 iu hkmus of health irnprovemtni have 
not yet been eMcnded ,uK\iua*eIy to ,nl pcitpk*. 

.\ certain contusion in htaiiii tenniiioiogy h...s i>een of some 
hindratuc m di ve loping an intc gr.ccd program. For :n.stance, the 
terms ht\illh ciitu utum, A cuhirMti.n, and rurciition c..irry dif- 
ferent coniiot.uions as weii .is ddicrent methovis of ;ippro.!sb, with 
little attempt .it integr.ition. Ibe tettn *.!ness has recently 

been used lo einpbasi/c .1 cert.un dynamic i]U,'.li:y enabling one to 
sustain adapuse ellort o\er tnaxunuin permvls of time and 10 recover 
cjuickly. It avvume.s bc-ilih as well as trec<loni from vlelccts, adequate 
nutrition, and wcli-foundi'd cushnsiasni. 1: is only mu* ph.i.sc of 
total fitness, 'riitte .4ie four ciemenfs in pins'.ai titiicss; ticedom 
from handicaps ami dcstfali/ing dr.uns, plcasur. title emotions, health 
habits, and exercsM . rntilicr contusion is a result of conlltcting claims 
of drug maiuilacturcrs, .utiiics by jKtpular writers on health subjccLs 
iunl the restrunons <»i the medkal protession.i;seh on extending its 
prcsiiu metlic.il kno\vle<lge an<l .services to all. which in turd lends 
lo make for lay therapeutics. Still amtihcr laclor is the vicious current 
commcrci.ih/auon of physK.tl educafiou in most sevondary schtxds 
ami cullcge.s, which limit.s the advantages of physical t'lhic.'uion to a 
few individuals. 

It is mn. tu Ik assumctl that the .Silwx)! is. the sole agenq' resjxtnsibic 
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fot die health of the pupil. Many factors determine die coadhums of 
heakh: heredity, home environment, nutrition, personal attitudes, iii' 
telligence, information, economic status, accidents, disease, and in* 
jury. Ignorance and superstition remain widespread. However, the 
school has a considerable res|.)onsibiUty, which we shall now examine. 

Heaith as an Educational Pkorlem 

Although the importance of public health to society has long been 
recognized, heaith as an cducarion.tl ol^iectivc is of recent origin. 
When it first entered the scluKd prtigram, it ^as as an extension of 
the public health program. Kosion was the first American city to 
provide systematic medical insi>cciioo, in Other cities followciJ. 
Definite provisions for health work in the public scho(>ls was made 
by 337 cities in the United States by igio. As an outcome of this 
movement and perhaps stimulated by the revelations of physical 
imjHjrfcaions among young men during World W'ar I, health Iw- 
camc the first cardinal ohiective of education in igiS, an action con- 
firmed by cdiicauuiLtl writers since that day and more recently by 
the Educational F\>iicics Ounmission.’ The ('htldrcn's (^ihartcr states 
the right of the child to receive proper liealth (irotection iji very 
specific terms: “For every child hcakli prott'ciion from birth through 
adolescence including periodical health examinations, and where 
needed, care of s{>cciaiists anchhospital treatment; regular dental ex- 
aminations and care of teeth, protective and preventive mcisures 
against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, 
and pure water.” As a matter of fact, eight of the nineteen divisions 
of the Children’s Charter are directly or indirectly concerned with 
the child’s health. 

In i^ite of recognition of the need of this objective through prior 
placement, it is necessary to {joint out the inclTcctivc health ac- 
complishments in the public schools on the whole, with respect to 
extent organization, outlining of sjjceific objectives of the bc:ilth 
program in each school, necessary activities for their fulfillment, and 
efficacy of the results obtained. As early as Graves pointed out 
that the program of health service was somewhat casual and chaotic.* 
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Notwithstanding die many activities in our pubhe schools designed 
to meet some health objective* which in itself is more or less vague* 
the health program has been considered a thing apart. It has not 
generally succeeded. There is need for a better understanding tA the 
health terminology. l‘hcrc is need for an .idcquate coordination of 
all activities designated to promote health into a unified program in 
which it assumes its rightful place of first importance. 

Basis or the Health Program 

Specific Objectives of Health Education. In a joint committee 
of ihc National lulmation ,\ssf>ciation and the American Medical 
Association set forth general aims of health education as follows: 

]. To instruct children and youth so that they may consen'c and im' 
prose their osvn health. 

2. lo establish in them the habits anti principles of living which 
throughout their <»'hou! htV, anti in later years, will assure that 
ahuntbnt cigttr an<i vitality which provide im; basis for the greatest 
]x)$sthie happiness and sendee in iiersonal, family, and community 
life. 

3. To inHucnce fiarcnts and other adults, through the health education 
program for children, to I'ctier habits and attitudes, so that the schod 
may laconic an etiective agency for the promotion of the social 
as[)ecU of hc.ihh educatiun in the hitnily and eommunity as well as 
in the sch«x»l itself. 

4. To improve ilic imlividual and community life of the future; to in- 
sure a Iseitrr second generation, and 3 still Ivttcr third gcneraticHi; 
healUiicr and fitter nation and race.’ 

llic.se aims conceive a functional health program extending through- 
out the school life of the pupil. Health, father than being a subject 
to lie taught, .should become way (jf living. I'hroiigh the des'elop- 
ment of thi.s program the public schtwls can point the way to better 
individual and group health, working in coojscration with public 
health auth«>rities. 

Areas of Responsibility. To this end areas are outlined wfiich be- 
come the responsibility of the school These are (i) provision for a 
healthful environment; (2) a health guidance program, including 
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health inspections and inculcation of desirable health habits and atti' 
tudes^ as a part of the service rendered by lay persons; and ( 5) a 
health service in charge of a professional staff consisting of physi* 
cians, nurses, dental hygienists, and others as needed. 

FuNtmoNXL Divisions or the Scikmm, Hkai-tii PR<xiRAM 

School Environment, Mure and nmre wc arc coming to realize 
that the first obligation of a public schtMil system is a healthful and 
stimulating phxsical environment. I’hc physical condition of the 
cLissroom should Ik h\gicnic, pleasing, ind apjiropriate to the 
child's growth and development. There should Ik adequate illumina* 
lion and protection irom glire, <!esir.»blc temperature conditions and 
ventilation, freedom frtmi tlrafts and exposure, properly adjusted 
seats, good sanitary facilities, s,ife drinking water, and prolettion 
from fire and other hazards. I -xperimctUs have recently Ixen made 
in regard tf> varying wall colors in relation to cxjxisure. ami in adapta- 
ble shades tif color, with their appropri.itc effects on the liygienc of 
the rtxwn and the chiklren. 

The school is home to the chiklren an<l the kmcIut is the home- 
keeper. All should Ik taught to keep the school neat anil lidy^Ueauty 
of surroundings, |>oth inside the sJiool and out, will stimulate a 
healthful environment, (diiklren should Ik seated with respect to 
their individual needs, espcci^Jy in regard to defects of hearing and 
vision, delicacy over-age or undcr-.igcness, or any other condition 
w'hich may profit by thoughtful placement. 

An apjiropriaie and healthful schejol environment should he re- 
flected in a he,tlihful daily routine. The .activities of the vlassrixirn 
immersed in a pleasant atmosphere will rellect the mental health ut 
the teacher. Order and the quiet hum of industry slioukl he char- 
acteristic. The tlaily schcilule should Ik* well haLmced m Ixith ele- 
mentary and sccotukuy schotjls. interspcrsctl with rest and recrea- 
tional activities, avoiding fatigue. 1-lmotional strain, much of which 
may be caused by the high-pitched, nervous, and unpleasant voice of 
a teacher or an ill-managed group, shotild Ik removed. Nutrition 
work may be ncctss.iry with M>mc pupils: rest iKrirwls mjiy be in 
order for others. Good posture always begets gwid health. 

There is much to do about the sch<x>l and grounds in maintaining 
a healthful environment. The school site should Ik free from noises, 
smoke, fire hazards, and unhygienic conditions. There should be 
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harmonious surroundings, comfortable e(.|uipment, adequate light, 
projicr ventilation, effective heating, and adequate space for recrea- 
tion. The school envirrmment should lx: inviting, even bcautifuh 
with shrublxiry, drives, gardens on the outside, and pictures, whole- 
some activity, and the pleasant warmth and cheer of a happy, con- 
tented faculty and student Ixwly on the inside. Rest nxims, cloak 
n>oms, a cafeteria, and adequate play space all promote mental 
hygiene. 

Health Guidance and Instruction. In fulfilling the health t^jec- 
tivc the schr«)r* health program should include several services which 
arc the rcs(x>nsibiliiy of the principal. Icacliets, and other school em- 
ployees. Roijune health inspccti*<ns sluaild char.ictcn/.c cacli sclnxil 
day’s work along lines outlined by the principal or the health de- 
partment. OjKiting perifxis may lx: the appropriate time for these in 
the elementary school and homc-nx»m pcrifxi.s in the secondary 
schrxd. If properly cmphvisi/ed, these activities lead to good health 
halms and a desire f(»r a healthy, vigorous Ixxly. ('.lose ficrsonal in- 
siH’ction immedi.itei) reveals anv syrnpioms of communicable dis- 
eases, whisb should lx: rejHjrietl to the sclnx)! nurse or physician at 
once, or the child .should be sent to the principal. The home should 
be cont.iciei! in serious sascs. M.iny state departments provide 
routine ilircefions for these inspections, ('hildrcn returning to school 
after .serious illnesses tnust Isc carefully olwerved an*! given individual 
aitentitm as t<» physic.il cxaniin.ttifm, assignment of lessitns, and 
adajuate rest. Nutrition should Ik: watthetl carefully by weight and 
rm-.isurenu rit charts against height-wcit'hl-agc tables and pfovisittn 
made for marked variations, csjsectally it accompanied by other 
warning .svniptt^ms. 

The chilvl needs to know much about his own physic. 1 l condition, 
and it is jtarlly the rcs|V)n.sibility of the school to instruct him. He 
nccils to know ht-w to .tvoitl illness ami accidents, h<iw to protect 
the health of others. 1 le needs to know what gtx)d health is and how 
to acquire it. He needs to kmnv h<'w to combat the constant mis- 
information of newspapers, r.ulio, and inaga/incs, and how to avoid 
faddi.sis and sujXTstition. He ncctis to he tuight the importance of 
cleanliness, projxrr eating, regular elimination, safety, sanitation, 
recreation, exercise, and rest including sleep. Most of all, he needs 
to have a sense of halanct*— to consider his health while enjovtng 
life’s many activities. Although the teacher may follow a program 
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which indudes all ol theses much o( her health teadunig~-pttbably 
the most effective part-will be incidental. In short, the pupil should 
learn the scientific basis of correct living for himsdf and in his 
social relationships. 

Health Service, Routine health inspection does not ordinarily ex- 
tend beyond locating health needs, recording the facts and rejxwt- 
ing to the prq>er authority. These activities may be classified as a lay 
service in contrast to a wcll-organi/etl he.ilth service, which must be 
based on a professional nrgaiti?:ation. Its members are recognized by 
some form of state license or certificate and operate under definite 
standards and ethics. 

The public schtxjl health service may l>c said to consist of those 
health specialists who are spccitically assigned to locate and, in part, 
correct health tlefccts, and who are concerned profession,illy with the 
physical \vclt-betng of pupils and teachers, 'fhese include: (r) health 
and physical education directors and teachers, (2) the medical 
service, ( 5) the dental service, (4) school nurses and dietitians, (5) 
psychiatrists and speech specialists, ami (f») stKial workers and others 
regularly attached to the health rlivision. Perhaps it would l>c propci 
to include the local or state board of health ami other agencickin this 
relationship, that is, at those jxiinis where contact i.s made with the 
local public schotils.'' 

Turner has prepared a spleni^td outline t>f a complete school health 
program which the student should examine carefully. It embraces: 
(i) health protection, which includes $.1011:11100 of the school plant, 
physical, dental, and psychological examinations, and cominunicahlc 
disease control; (2) correction of defects and health conservation of 
defectives, which comprises special classes for exceptional children 
where any phase of the health facts is concerned, clinics, and follow- 
up service, both within the school and without; and (^) health pro- 
motion, which should take into consideration hygienic arrangements, 
and administration of the school program for pupils and teachers, 
physical activities, and hc:dth instruction and motivation.^ 

Health examinations for school children should be of three types: 
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(i) <UiIy health uupectioiu by the teacher or ichool nurse to obnarve 
idnenee of normal health condititms; (a) medical and dental exatm^ 
nations by the school physician and dentist as an inventory* of the 
child’s health status^ with remedial treatment in certain in^ances; 
and (3) medical diaj;nosis and treatment by the family physician, 
or hospitalization and clinic treatment. 

The range td health service varies widely in our schools. Indeed, 
die absence of these facilities in many small school districts and in 
rural areas is travesty on the first objective of education. There are a 
few districts where superior efforts are being made in this direction. 
In those districts where the health service consists only of first'aid 
treatment, immunization, or routine classroom ins^nretion, parent- 
teacher associations have sometimes added thesf: and other health 
services to their list of activities, a plan worthy of commendation if 
W'cll organized and under efficient direction. 

OR<.ANtZVnON' ANU AdMINISTR-STION 

Source of Authority, lu its exercise o{ jMiIicc j>*>wer to protect the 
general weiiare of its citizens a state may, by statute, authorize boards 
of health to make and cnfor<c all rules and regulations deemed 
necessary to this end. City councils may also confer cenain responsi' 
hilitics upon this administrative bxly. 7’hen, Kjo, the local board of 
education is charged by statute with some health duties, such as 
sanitation and vaccination. Regulations are set up by state boards of 
hc:ilrh and other state administrative IkkIics. 

The first approach to the ailtr.inisiration of the health program is 
to have a thorough understanding of state laws concerning it. These 
include statutes on sanitation, safety, building codes, the state cur- 
riculum, health insjK'ctiotis, vaccination, hnmunization, admittance 
and inclusion of pupils’ rci>«>rus quarantine, public health regula- 
tion, Ixianls of health, tort liability, and many others. The state de- 
partment of education may have bulletins in which these legal funda- 
mentals arc set forth. It is out of these sources of control and 
authority that a ItKal organiration and its administration should be 
set up.* 
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Size of School. The organization and control of the school health 
service should be definitely within the school if it is to funaion cf> 
fectivdy. In simlier school districts, a dehnitc professional organiza* 
tion within the school system is usually either quite inadequate or 
non-existent. The service generally consists in (i) infrequent ;ind 
superficial examinations under stale or county suiierv'ision, (2) some 
health inspection and instruction, and ( 5) emergency action by the 
board of education or health when neetled. In larger towns and cities, 
a more authoritative form of organization begins to emerge in charge 
of specialists in the various phases of health W*ork. The Kirgcst school 
district should have at least a director of health cilucation, schcwl 
nurse or nurses, sclux)! physician (whole- *»r juri-timc). dental 
hygienist, and a suuicicnt number of health teachers. Large cities 
will need to expand their {•‘cr.vinncl as the nceils indicate. The 
Service should include an acle<]uatc program of health along the lines 
recommended by state and professional authorities. Suitable pro- 
vision should be made for otiices, he.tiih nnims, clinics, and e<juij>- 
ment. Nutrition .shtiukl not be ncglectctl, school lunch f.u iiities In'ing 
provided for all children, Sin.)llcr schfHil districts may well combine 
their resources in order to achieve the henetits of a desirable program. 

The Director oj the Health Prn'^ram. It h.is licen jHtimed out tluit 
the organization and jsersonncl of the health program will vary sviih 
the size of the district ami llwr emphasis placed upon the program. 
If organized along the alvive lines, the scrviie will require the direc- 
tion of a professionally cducited specialist. In larger cities such a 
director should have the status «<f a stall olhcer. Me siiould l>c pri- 
marily an educator rather than a physician, and one ssho is able 
to perceive the scope of the health |*rogram and the relationship of 
each personnel member to it. lie should have the ability to secure 
the cooperation of p.-irents, pfiysicians, nurses, dental hygienists, 
psychologists and psychiatrists, teachers, and all those who may lie 
associated with die program. He should have the ctliicaiional jxiint 
of view and fit the health service into the schotii program as a whole. 
To him we assign the adrriinistraiion of the first major objective of 
education. The chief problem will he the realization of this objective 
in small school districts. 

Health Instruction. So far wc have been dunking of those activi- 
ties and services which are performed for the child by the school. If 
the health olqcciivc is to be fulfilled, the child himself must have a 
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definite knowledge of many things pertaining to his own body and 
its protection, ami know them so thoroughly that habits of healthful 
living result. This is the purpose of health instruction. 

Health instruction should be an integral part (jf the curriculum. 
Usually taught as a separate school subject, it is also definitely re- 
lated to other fichls of knowledge, as physiology, hygiene, and 
science. For example, sex eduentitm and eugenics may be taught in 
connection with biology, or snnit.uion with civics. Integration may 
be made with other schcK^l subjects; nature study, social science, 
home economics, and reading ( with health readers in the elementary 
grarlcs). Safety etlucation is definitely related to health and should 
have a conspicuous place in the pr<»gram. Pr.K’!ice in he.dth activities 
is accorded through the organi/.atitjn of safety patrols, health and 
sanitation stjuads. hralih ». hiiis. and similar recreation group activi- 
ties. I airriciiluin materials shouii! he adecjuate and rtveive ccpia! coii- 
sidcr.uion in budgei.irv allotments with the must favored school ex- 
penditure. 

'I'hc teacher's prcyuraiion in, and atiitutlc toward, health instruc- 
tion is eiju.illy iinftort.trn. l.very proiK.ly erlucatcd elementary 
teacher should he ijuahiied to teach health eiTcctivcly. O.n the sec- 
ondary level, every teacher should have h.til a basic etlucation in 
hc.dih essentials and their application to sccoiukiry youth. The at- 
titude should prevail in every sch(K>l that health instruction is just a$ 
im}*ortani as the nxisi favored schc«)l subject, {Hrrhaps more so. 

Physical KJiu'Jtiott and Hc<rcutu>n. Ph\ steal eilucation and recre- 
ation arc rlcfinitely a p.ut of the schtad's health program. The recent 
tendency to reorgani/.c ansi conduct them in the interests of the 
health of all the children is marked aiv.1 wludcsome. Activirics of 
this nature ituludc Juldren's p!a>. sshelher free or organixed, inira- 
and intcr-mtiral .sjH>ri> and .uhlotic.s. special hcaiih exercises, and 
varS'Us ft»rnis of recreation organized under public school direc- 
tion. 

Organi/ation of plnsical educ.ition aiul recrc.itional activities will 
take into con,sidcr.ii ton : (i) a definite program for every child 
adapted to his needs after a careful physical checkup and (a) an 
emphasis on iiura'itmr.d atr\l a de-emphasis rm inter-mural athletics 
and sports. Indeed, one may pause to remark that commercialized 
interscholastic athletics, as commonly conducted, may well be elimi- 
nated from the sthtiol program without great loss. Emphasis in those 
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activities which provide lor freedom of movement, mental rdaxa* 
tkm, and real enjoyment, ail at low cost, with a feeling of accomplish* 
ment in the hc;ilth results c^tain^d is desirable. That others win in 
their turn should be a matter of just as much enloyment. Skilled 
direction should be easily available and not t(x> officious. 

Health Records. A complete iiealth record system with the clerical 
help requircii to keep it up tt» date is essential in every school system. 
The individual pupil record should be orderly, brief, and cumula- 
tive of all data pertaining to all asjiccts of hia health. Once installed 
and followed through regularly as information becomes available, 
it dtould he revievved and irucrprcici! pcrioilically by teachers, medi- 
cal advisers, and all others who arc concerned with the child’s health 
status. Particularly imponam is this in rcg.trd to remediable defects 
which should be corrected. Answers should be stnight to such queries 
as: Has the advice been followed? Has the defect licen corrected? 
Has the schtKil program been adjusted? H.is the child gained 
weight? Is he maturing as he should? 

The health record should be cumulative in character insofar as 
changes in health and medical liisiory can be recorded. It should 
not be .so detailed as to be cumlKrsome, ycr all essential inforin.ition 
must be included. Decisions should lie made .is to the form— whether 
on a card, a folder, or in a large individual cnvelojie. 

The personal health folder 'of each pupil should cont.iin the fol- 
lowing information: 

I. The pre-school examination 

2- The school health service cx.imination (history, findings, advice) 

5. Corrcsixindencc w ith iamiiy 

4. Correspondence with clinics and agciiries 

5. Corres|)ondcnce with family medical ailvisers 

6. School health service ikhcs: rejiorts from teachers, nutriiionists, 
psychologists, and physicians 

7. Nurses’ reports 

8. Notes of counselors and record of use made of these data for guidance 
purposes 

9. A chronological record of examinations, tests, corrections, illnesses, 
and observations from alt sources’** 
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Mental Hyciene 

The mental hygiene of the schoolroom is now receiving an in- 
creasing emphasis in the general health program “ The child's 
mental health and balance are of the utmost lmfx>itance in relation 
to his general health. The complexity and stresses of modern living 
make neccss;»ry cunsideratioti of his mental hygiene if he is to meet 
them successfully. This is now definitely an educational responsi- 
bility.** 

Mctual hygiene in tlic pui>Uc scIkmjI must, be approached po«- 
tively, that is, from the suru^^rjint of die prevention of maiadjust- 
ment. The White House (, '{inference suggests five focal points which 
should be ainsiderctl. (1) the curriculum, (2) pupil placement, (3) 
tcchni{|uc of instruction, (^) adequate facilities for scKial life and 
instructitin, and (5) school {)rgani/.ation for etficicncy.** ILach of 
these shouhl receive careful attention in the oryanizarion and ad- 
ministratifin on any level. 

Principals and tc.iv.hcrs should lie closely concerned with die 
mental hygiene of each pupil. Xervtiusness in any form is not to be 
lightly regardetl. It may be in.unfcsted in disturbaticcs of motor 
control, emotional or mor.d uj'sets, indications of nervous c.vhaus- 
tion, and asstKi.iicil jihysical cutuhtiuns. Hysteri.1, dementia praccox, 
.St, V'ttus’s dance, cfulepsy. and ail forms of siipprcssion frustration, 
or the sym{>toms of s|Kt‘ch defects or other physical ailments ought 
to be studiet! carefully by the teacher with such profosidnal as- 
sistance as may be avaihiblt. Sleep .and nutrition have a definite re- 
lation mental hygiene. The iiuhvidiial diiTcrcnces of children offer 
a fruitful field fur observation. Any condition in the school causing 
or contributing to the mental itnhcakh <>{ any child ought to be 
ferreted out immediately and removed. 

OlMMt'NITV Hf-AtTIt /kcnvtTIFS AND lUF. PuBUC SCHOOL 

One of the mos» interesting phenomena tif the past two decades 
has been the development of community agencies and organizations 
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seriously concerned with the general welfare and improvemctit of 
siKial living. Many of these pertain to the physical welfare and 
mental hygiene of childhood and youth. They incltide recreation 
centers, parks, libraries, clinics, hospitals, arms of service of the 
juvenile courts, service clubs, and other organisations. Mention has 
been made of the local health authorities. To the extent that each of 
these sers'lces can contribute u» the .schtjol health pmgram, it should 
be utilized. 

Tlic administration of any health program in the public .sch<x>ls 
requires close cooi^eratitm with the home at many I'oints. The parent 
should have a complete awareness of' the total educational sciicmc 
et^ccially as it relates to health and the pl.icc of his tiwn children in 
it. Through teacher-parent contacts, made in the home wherever 
possible, this program c.in be better urKlcrstood. One or both parents 
should l>c present at medical examinations; or, if this is impossible, 
they should receive official reports of all such examinations thrc»ugh 
the school nurse or by letter. In turn, the scluxd should rc*|uirc re- 
ports from the home on the results <tf remedial tre.itinent. Parental 
pride in school athletics and rec.-cation is (>ftcn in .tccordaiice with 
their own children's participation. Without tlouht, the heahh prr>- 
gram is an imptirtant means of bringing about better school-com- 
munity cooperation. 

* 

Tme Sv-MMrjt Camp 

Camping as a school project can be tracet! tf< the Civil War periiKl. 
Among others Ernest Balch should be remembered as a pioturer in 
the camping movement when in iHSi lie established Camp (diocorua 
in New Hampshire for the right dcs’clopmcnt of Itoys of well-to-do 
families. He worked out the essential features of organized camps 
much as they exist at the fircsem time. While the movement has 
grown through private initiative, by 19^0 at least seven cities had 
camps, maintained or directed by boards of education, attended by 
children for short periods of time. Many interesting innovations have 
been worked out in connection with camp life, such as work ex- 
perience, agricultural experiments and school ganlcning, harvest 
camps, and reforestation. The usual values claimed for these camps 
include wholesome recreation, body building, out-of-door living, 
schobstic adjustment, and character building. Many camps provide 
a means of supplementary care fur children on an all-year basts. 
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Recently school camps have come into national promioenice as a 
substitute for military training of youth. Proponents cbira that they 
give experience in group living away from home, develop tough' 
ness, reach youth to be self-reliant and to meet the hazards of outdoor 
living, improve health habits and work habits, and provide all the 
values of military service except instruaion and drill in miliury 
tactics. 

A number of cities rc[>ort operation of camps for youth; more 
camps are run by srtcial .igcncies, private schools, individuals and 
companies as a commercial undertaking, and by municipalities, 
state governments, and the federal gf>vcrnmcnt. In 1944 the state 
of New York passed the Desmond Scbotjl Camp Bill authoriung 
school [wards to purchase sites and spend sch<x>l funds for camps. 
Camps have been operating in many parts of hurof« for several 
years. 

It would seem wise, then, to advocate the establishment of summer 
camps for youth to serve the following purposes: (i) physical fit- 
ness; (2) recreation and out-of-dtxir living, (?) character building, 
(4) scholastic adjustment, (5) work cxjsericnce, and ({') citizenship 
training. They should l)c ati integral part of the public school system, 
partly supported out (>{ I<x".d funds supplemented by state and federal 
funds .ind supervised .m<i integrated by state authority. Provision 
should he made for .small districts to p«K)l their resources for the 
establishment of such c.imps, as on a regional or county basis. If 
physical fitness an<! other values claimed for military training can 
bt* developed through the school years, Ivith in day schools as well 
as in .summer c.imps, a year of intensive military training to secure 
this tlcvelopinent at the .age of eighteen <>r immediately thereafter 
would appear to lx; sufierduous. Through all-yc.v employment, 
teachers and administrative oliicers can improve their own physical 
fitness and raise their economic status at the same time. 

SsFETY El»fC.STION' 

Life has .always been an adventure, but it is more of an adventure 
today than ever licfore. Some of the old tlangcrs arc gone, to be sure; 
in Uicir place have come otliers more numerous and more serious. 
The hazards of modern living have been accentuated througfat 
mechanical and scientific discovery and invention, mainly of trails* 
portation, communication, comforts of home and community, and 
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the indusccial world. Paradoxicai as k may seem, sctenttfic dis* 
eoverics have saved and prolonged life on the one hand while in* 
o'casing the danger of life and living on the other.** Safety to life is 
substitutional, that is, vra are to be saved from something for some* 
thing else.** Its effect is not to impoverish life but to enrich it through 
an increase in the quality of life’s adventures. Thus, safety and 
stimulating progress go hand in hand. If we are to live adventur- 
ously, we must live safely as life is gradually brought under control. 
Society has the chligatiun to teach its youth 40 meet the situations uf 
this highly adventurous and stimulating world safely. 

Education in Relation to Safety. Education is directly concerned 
with whatever .serves to eitrich life, esf>eci.»lly during childhcXHl and 
youth. Youth must Ik taught to meet life as it is, and direct and use 
it to his own health and happiness. Educ,uion looks toward an 
ordered world; accidents disorganize it. Life’s forces must be 
brought under control; it is the task of ctUication to assist in so do- 
ing. Thus safety education has become an integral part of the work 
of the public schools. 

There arc several ajiproaches to the study of the problem of safety 
education. In the first place, education must crxiperatc wkh com- 
munity organizations devoted to safety. Outstamlmg among these 
is the National Safety Cktuncil, which is {wforming an effective 
service. Insurance companies* whose interest would seem to be di- 
rcrtly economic, arc doing much for safety. Other organizations in- 
clude automobile clubs, federal, state, and municipal ageticies, the 
American Red Cross, youth organizations like the lioy Scouts, in- 
dustries, and numerous grf>ups of a semi-public nature. 

In the second place, safety education has definitely iKcn accepted 
as a necessary part of the work of the schools. Between the ages 

three and twenty-two years accidents kill off more of our young 
people than does any other single instrumentality. This fact dcKS not 
consider the numerous accidents ctusing injury to youth of 
the same ages. Safety education should iKcomc a part of the 
Iteahh and physical educadun program of the school, which develops 
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coordinatioa and almnets and at the tame tii»e» teachet the prin;* 
dples oi prevention and firat aid. 

The obfcctives of safety education wmild appear to be: (i) to 
prevent accidents and save lives (a) by developing attitudes neces* 
sary thereto; {b) by imparting helpful knowledge; and (r) by 
developing habits and skills which help in safeguarding oneself and 
others; (2) to fuse these elements into a discipline important in itself 
as a means to cilcciive citizenship.** 

Safety education is now written into the bws of many states. As an 
answer to the need, schools almost universally have organized in> 
stnictional programs designctl to meet safety education objectives. 
l*hc content for safety education is ample in every community. Some 
notion of the items of learning to lie included may be gathered from 
the following gcncr.il toiJks: animals, bicycles, cuts, clcrtricily, falls, 
farms, fires (causes and prevention), first aul, gas, guns and ex- 
plosives, safety in history and getjgraphy, holieby safety, industrbl 
siifcty, poisonous plants and insects, poisons, public conveyances, 
recreation safety agencies, school problems, street and highway 
safety, and \v.iicr transportation.*' 

Program. A program of safety education should be organized 
around several definite lines of actisity. Pupil organizations which 
might be used arc safety patrols, safety councils, first-aid groups, and 
committees which function in connection wuh a particular activity, 
as in shops, laboratories, and hallways. The school program might 
include a safety pledge, safety films, posters, driver education, a 
campaign to encourage reading and olK'ving signs and instruction^ 
w'ays to recognize the iiazards of nature, and demonstrations in the 
assembly, clubs, ncsvspapcr, and other school .iciivities. The ad- 
ministration should be directly re.sponsibIc for the safety and sanita- 
tion of the scluxil buildings and grounds, school bus transportaticn, 
prqsaration and adcciuacy of teaching and other personnel, fire 
drills, fire alarm system, and for safe machines, shops, and bbora- 
torics. 

In concluding this section, it is svcll to emphasize the fact that; 
through safety education, youtli is enabled to meet more adcquatdy 
the hazards of his environment, which lie, for the most part, outside 
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of the school’s control. As these disorganizing forces are brought 
more and more under social control, life’s opportunities are thereby 
expanded. Thus safety education and invigorating progress are 
mutually bound together. 

The TEACilEKS llE.\Lltt 

Teacher health is a cornerstone of any elfcetive school health pro- 
gram. The strenuous demands of the modern curriculum require 
much in the way of teacher strength and energy. The teacher's health 
is far more than an individual problem since it affects directly and 
indirectly the he.ilth. happiness, anil success of rlic children, and in- 
deed of all those with whom he conics in contact. Hence any discus- 
sion of the health program should include reference to the im- 
portance of sound physical and mental health on the part of cscry 
teacher. 

Studies which have licen made as to teachers* health indicate that 
not more tlian onc-fourth rtf .dl teachers enjoy what may he termed 
excellent health.*'* ahhough only aUmt i > to au per cent Kuk the 
kind of vigor needed ior successful classroom work. Men teachers as 
a whole have better health than women, and younger teachars tlian 
older. However, the average annual loss of titnc per teacher be- 
cause of illness is about three days, a record equaled by few cnhcr «>c- 
cupational groups. Mortality 'fiites arc low. 

At the same time, the problems of the {>hy.sic.d hcalih of teachers 
are such as may alTcct mcni.d health. Leailing causes of illness arc 
colds and related common respiratory diseases, digestive disorders 
including constipation, nervous {lisordcrs fif various types, heart 
trouble, menstrual disorders, rheumatism, and abnormal blinirl pres- 
sures. Accidents and o|X‘rations, too, account for a consiilerablc part 
of teachers’ health deficiencies. In addition to these physical condi- 
tions, teachers are especially subject to unwholesome mental condi- 
tions which influence thdr mental health, .\mong these arc retreat 
from reality, worry, isolation, feelings of inferiority and inadequacy, 
overemphasis of the trivial, moroseness, and irritability. Since ihrcc- 
fourths of all teachers are women, many of these conditions would 
seetn to be peculiarly related to the female sex. 

The importance of a sound mind in a sound IxxJy is nowhere re- 
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vealed more strikingly than in a teacher. Physical vigor begets mental 
health and both of these reveal virile spiritual health and power. He 
who would teach successfully and be long renaembered as a maker 
of men must oriler his life by means of a rich balance of all of them 
in equal prof)ortic>ns. Underneath all is a serene mind, contempla- 
tive of tlic deeper meanings of life and cemented solidly in eternal 
values. 


So hi|*h as a tree aspires to grow. 

So high will it find an atmosphere suited to it. 

- TnoREAi: 

QCl‘.STIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Examine the statement that tlicrc arc two great fronts in the preser- 
vation oi health and the treatment of dtsea.se. Indicale the progress 
we have made on these fronts hy direct evidence. 

2. I low do you account for the fact that health h.is not yet assumed its 
rightful place as an <:duc;uion.il ohjcctive of first importance.^ 

3. Make a study in a selected school system of the influence of a health- 
ful sdiool eri\ ironment on the physical and menial health of chil- 
dren 1.7) on the dernentarv and (/') on the secondary level. 

4. Ohserse the manner in which heaUh ins{HViions arc carried out in 
a selcctcil s^,,hool .ssstein, E.xanunc sour findings in the light of pre- 
ferred practices. 

5. Select five sch<K>! ss stems of duTcrent sires and studv the nature of 
the health servues in them. Evaluate in tlic light of preferred prac- 
tices. 

6. What health functions dv>r,s the hoard of healiVi exercise in your city 
or town r 

7. (;bscf\e health instruction as taught in one or more school systems, 
E‘s.jliiate your findings. 

8. W’hat tlo you unilersiand mental hygiene to mean? (bnirast five 
factors which fav(;r an<l five which interfere with a projscr atmos- 
phere of sound mental hygiene. 

9. Make a list of the liealth activities in your community* At what 
(x)ints do they touch the public schools.^ 

10. Plan an organization and program for a summer camp as an in- 
tcgral part of a public school system. 

n. Make a study of the nerds for safety educattort in your community. 
What program wouUl you suggest to meet them? 

12. Read '‘Fit to Teach/" Examine your own health status over a period 
of years in the light of the suggestions in this excellent reference. 
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tj. Do you have a wMesonoe philosophy of life? In what way is it 
related to {^yacai, menul, and spiritual health? 



CHAPTER XVin 

Guidance as an Adjustment Service 


WHl'N vicuc'J ,»s lonvinf .uk! '».iOsi\in;j adjust' 
mctus to ottc’s ruvjf<nunciu, the fonn.ti prottss <>{ ciluc.H>t<a involve 
choices to Iv ni .ik at niuiy u:rns. NKa-t), oa ihr one liand, tie- 
tcrniit'.cs wlijt is Inst i>»r the >.hiki (or his social Here choices 
lie uiitMtle fuscun:f<<i and iiiiKr must he made tor liitn. Vvithin the 
social Iranuvsotk ikmivtatic irwdoms permit him certain rij^hts of 
ehoicc liivaiise he is a eiti/cn .tad Uva.ise he uiust asstitnc rcsjxinsi- 
btii:> lor lus ouii .ms. (^iiulamc assists in this pitxccvs. 1; lakes ac- 
couiu ot his own pervmality oti the- oiu- hand .uid his crnironmcnt 
on the other. ^!tKt• the- ptjrpoH- oi trie s.;hf)"l is ..onst.iai t'dueational 
adjustment, y:ii.d.uui 'etuinsel;!!;; l> one li.-rm ot SchfviJ service bv 
means nl which it c.m t>e mts: • adcs’.-uudy hroi-yiit aixnit. The final 
test ot the .seh»«>l .:;uui.in.v '.ejv.ce is the s>tiv!sii)i» adjustment to 
iitc's demands atii! (‘ppiiiuinitn s. 'I his hapter presents the elements 
necessary to the pfs>coss. 

Tsn. (.initAvcr. Mo\T-.stj\r 

S<*inc for in ot tiuifi.mce, w hether sonscioijslv or unconsciously 
given, is .iKvays prcseiii w iicticvcr the cdueatiotul pnxess i.s‘ in ojsera* 
tion. Youth as well as adults have ;thva\s had to meet certain condi- 
imposed hy vivkay .tad to e.scivise jicrsimal options which in- 
volved: 0) the need for chtjosing litfsvccn courses of action; (a) the 
inability to choc*sc wisely without sonic as-sisiancc; and (?) the pos- 
sibility of adetsquate help wisely given.’ Moreover, these condititins are 
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intensified by the varying needs, interests, abilities, and opptMtunities 
of the individual, as wll as by the scope and intensity of the 
emergcnc)' in which he finds himself. 

However, guidance as an org,inizcd movement is of faiily recent 
origin. Abt>ut 1900 a great wave of s<x:ial and philanthn»pic elTort to 
serve humanity better began to sweep <»vtr the country, finding ex- 
pression in many ways. especiaUy in the larger cities of the coast. 
Organized groups, educational, philantltropk, civic, and httsincss, 
shared in this movement, t'ach endiMVoting to give its sociological 
and psychological theories v)mo pr.taical a|»{>licatton. 

ITic vcnrattonal gitnl.incc nuivctm-nt was one aspect of these a|v 
plied thettrics. .Although Hosion and New \ork have U'cn rather 
gencmlly credited with lca<lcrship. a numlscr of cities were pioneer- 
ing along these same lines." As early as nto^. the Boston \'«»cafif)n 
Bureau was formed through the etforts of J'rank P.irson.s .tnd Meyer 
Bloomfield. Here the term t ocationji appc.irs to h.ivc Iwcn 

first used. The movement was recogni/ed by the scIukiI authorities 
of Boston a year later and resulted lit the apjwjininteni o^voc.i- 
ttonal counselors in every high sclwxii in i-it'). 

The movement spread rapidly to irthcr cities. In 191 ^ the N'.tiional 
Vocational Guidance .Associaiion was founded in (irand Rapids 
Michigan. A srud.y of the ortgms in ni.tny cities as rcjxirted by Reed* 
reveals the influence of organi/atirats aiv! activities external U) edu- 
cation, such as consumers’ leagues. 

Originally conceived as vfKational guiilancc, the idea of guidance 
has been greatly broatlened by the ttse of “nnKlifiers” indicating st>mc 
specific area of immediate concern m etiucation.il adjust rnc iif. More- 
over, no sharp line of definition marked f»tf one area from anotltcr so 
that there was considerable confusion in terminology and purjxisc. 
Yet guidance as an organized educational scivice has devclo{>cd to 
such an extent that all larger towns and cities have it in mine form 
under trained leadership. In smaller towns ,ind tural districts sontc 
of its functions, organized or unorganized, arc jKrft»rmed hy teachers 
and principals wht) have cn|oycd v^me more or less foimal tr,iining 
as a part of their prrrfessional education. 
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CoNCEm OP TUB GcfOANce FuvcrioN 

Origins, Wc have seen that guuiance as an organized activity was 
first conccivcil as v^nrational guidance. The purpose was to bring 
about a more adetptate adjustment of the individual pupil with his 
vocational envinmment, Kven here there were sharp dificrcnccs o£ 
opinir>n as tr* how this was to be acctirnplishetl. As the functions of 
education expanded in response to a changing and increasingly com- 
plex envifonmenr, need for atlctpsatc general guidance became 
greater, (iuidanic canu- to i)c cotueived as an adjustment process. Its 
meanings an<! {Ktssihdities emerged as more and more w'as learned 
aixjui the shtKl and hts nature through the onfrihuiions of psy- 
cluilogy. rspeci.diy the studv of individual ihlfcrences, jikI more 
about his enviionmcnt and h<tmc life through the .soti.il sciences, 
with education lieing thought of increasingly as A child development 
function. 

Brojilencii Mf.tnin'^s. The functions of guidance have Inren 
hroadriu’d according to the areas .md nature ui the services to be 
rendered. 1 lius the terms cilih jttoajl •^uiJjncc. sotiul ^uUiincc, civic 
guidance. he.ilth ^•itidance, recreational guuiance. personal guidance, 
and moral guidance came into proiniucnr use along with rocational 
gutdanec. 

Foll-iwing rtccigniiion of the need for guid.ince, the more im- 
portant problem was wii.u should he the position of the school in 
resjsect to if. brewer* (.onsidered it to he .is broad as education itself. 
The indivuhul was to !>r guided, as (.,j>Id!v .k his <»wn maturation 
priH'css ailiAved, tf> assunic the resjjou .ibiilty fur hjs ow'n develop- 
ment, Jones' considered gunl.mcc as that assistanec given one in 
making intelligent choices in limes <»f crisis. Between these extremes 
will Ik founvl vatsing [vdnis of view which vvill determine the atti- 
tude and services of the guifle itovard his suhject, IdutKin* has 
jv>iutc<l out th.tt manv aettv flies l.flveled .<s forms of guidance may 
well l)c judges! to p.irtakc mi ‘re of the nature oi training or develop* 
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mem than o£ guidance. He con»ders guidance as services which 
cc«tribute to tltf devek^tnentat purpose and consist o£ (i) the serv- 
ice dE distribution, those activities of life desirable to differentiate 
the training of youth, and (2) the service of adjustment for ail 
development, common and integratetl, adjusting the individual 
and the various elements of his environment toward greater ef- 
ficiency. 

Guidance then is conceived as an educational service having many 
manifestations, all designed to help the pupil toward self<lcvcio|.v 
mem and individual growth, and at the same time toward attain- 
ment of a desirable and harmonious atljustmcnt with his envirrm- 
ment and in complete accord wiilt the demtKratic way of living. 

Guidance should not be thought of .is dumin.nion unless, l>ccausc 
cl the immaturity or pcrvcr.sity of the child, this iKComcs necessary. 
It should not be conccivctl as something convulsive and short-lived; 
rather, it is a continuous process, rccogni/ing greater needs in 
emergencies and stresses. It is nt< necessarily a service that takes 
place at a given time, as nine o'cl(x:k. Monday morning. alUiough 
certain aspects may be realized in this fashion. It is rather a pervad- 
ing characteristic of the essential teaching and learning proco-sses, 
performed by individuals with varying degrees of skill dc{»ending 
upon the nature of the function'to be performed. 

Counseling. Oiunscling may be defined as the principal tech- 
nique whereby the entire guidance function is brought into fi>ciis. 
It is a procedure, involving varying degrees of cx^sertness. It implies 
“comulting tc^clbcr*’ and assumes deliberative judgment based on an 
examination of reliable and sutlicicnt data. Ic opens the way foT setf- 
deebion on the part of the one counseled. Its ultimate objective is to 
enable tlte individual .xs he progressively develops to make choices 
and solve problems imlepcndently. Tl>c interview in some form is an 
indispensable part of counseling. It is the rei.'iitonship by wdiich the 
guidance act is accomplished and implies a certain professionaliza- 
tk>n and competency. 


CLASSlPlCATtOK 

. Nted. It has been pointed out that the function of guidance has 
broadened with the increasing complexity of the educational func- 
tion and society's relation to it. One need for guidance grows directly 
out of individual pupil maladjustments, which determine the form 
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oi the guidance objective. Numerous studies have been tnnde point* 
ing out the nature of the mabdjustment and the need for a guidance 
service, h^amplcs are pupil failure, absence and truancy, dimination, 
vocational mishts, college and university misHts, problems of pupils 
in industry and business, social, emotional, and personal mah^just* 
mentis and health and Iwh-ivior {jrcblems. The alarming manifesta- 
tions of some youth toward delinquency and crime have heightened 
tlte need for some measure of counseling, adjustment, and contrdL 
A second neetl for guidance grows out of the pupil’s sincere yearnings 
for truth, for assistance in .«»!ving his pniblcms, and for aid at stra- 
tegic jx)irus in liis maturing j»rocess. These needs determine the 
kiJids of guidance and the functions to be pcrformetl. Under certain 
circuinsuticcs gomp guidance m.iy Ik the procedure; however, the 
guidance principle functions best as an individual pupil concern. 

Teacher Classiff<ation. .\uthr>ntics are now generally agreed as to 
the following kiiuls of guidance: 

I. I icalth and f>ersorulity gimiance — securing and maintaining the best 
physical, mental, and emotional health and stability 

3 . hducattonal gmd.»ncc — assistance in choices related to educational 
progress 

3. ('ivic guidance — enabling the indivi«lual to become a useful member 
of home aiul ccunniunity as ssrll as of state and nation 

4. Voc.ittoiu! guidance — selection ou and adjustnicnt to, a vocation 

5. Moral and charaacr guidance — securing proper adjustment to de- 
sirable ethical standards 

6. Ixisnrc time guivlance — assisting in the proper utdj 7 ation of spare 
time for iniiividiul progress arui happiness 

y. ScK'ial guidance — enabbng the individual to asitust himself property 
W'itli others in whatever ways are necessary 

Pupil Chsfificatton. 1 he kinds of guidance indicated above have 
been conmvol in terms of pupil needs viewed frotn the standpoint 
of the tcachcr-counsclor. Pupils thus jctfuieM e in the program. It is 
perhaps a teacher tendency to distribute all pupil problems within 
such-a classiHcaitun. In a recent survey of the public schools of Pi«s- 
burgh, the stalf .tttempted a somewhat different approach, naavdy, 
that of listing prc^lem areas according to problems actually indicated 
by high school pupils. Ihc following prt^lcm areas were dasfified 
in order of frec|uency of mention. 
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K School problem»-~u)cluding any type of problem which grows out 
of schodwork 

3. Gmccrn about the future — not only a job but all types of prol>lem$ 
in which the future seems to hold the key 

3, Economic problems— iinancial problems of their own or tlwir fami- 
lies 

4. Personal problems — growing out of their own [icrsonal adjustments 
Social prol>lems— relations with eath othet^ 

6, Home problems — csfX^^ially where there is sotne disturbing tircum- 
stance 

7. Physical conditions — esfiecially tiutse sshuh intlu<lc some physical 
imperfection or handicap* 

Young jscoplc point out that problems ilo not <K\iir singly, A fact 
not entirely realized by those coiuerncd in guidance-! ounseling. Ail- 
justment procedures involve complex situ.uiuns. Study must be nvulc 
of the total situation. 


Ft NCTIONS 01 tiVllMM r. 

In setting up a program of guklatke. sever.tl pnncij'les must l>c 
kept definitely in mind. These itulude mogniiion of the imlividual 
capacities and nectls of each ptipd, his irnmaitiriTs. the increasing 
complexity of the world alxiiu him, varying home comlitioiis and 
opjiorlunilics as well as parental attiuidrs, .strategic jH>siiion of the 
school and the teachers, un.spectahzcd nature of the child’s abilities, 
urgency of emergency situations, and the nccil for progressive sclf- 
guidance as the child develops.'' 

The function of guidansc based on these [irinciplcs may Ik classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. Providing the right information, cnljeciing. riassifying, and dissemi- 
nating data essential to an adespiate guttiancr service 
3. Cooperating with other individuals and groups who can assist in any 
way in planning and carrying out the program 

3. Counseling sersite — individual and group 

4. Teaching of guidance in those situations where instruction is deemed 
benefkiat 

5. Guidance through teaching and learning situations anri e.xperteiices 
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6 , PUKcmcnt service — ^with adequate follow-up 

7 . Research service — especially in relation to problrms of child study 
and educational and (xcu^utional data 

It is im(K]riani that prt>[wr facilities Iw provided for these functions 
and the tasks be properly assigned. The organization chart should 
show dclinitc prttvision lor each function. At (xnnts there may be 
some overlapping, which imisi lie rccogni/cd and provided for.* 

ORt.\\J/\TIO,N tOR (fiiinN«;t 

Once guidance is recognized .is .ui inn'gr.tl part of every school 
activity, it is cssrnti.il ih.il the* adimnistr.ittvc principle of legating 
and debning rcsponsihilmcs Iw con'uicicd. (iutdantc should be ap- 
proved as .1 sihiKil |H»in.y an<l its hmits of .iitainmcnt sj^ecified. It 
should be conceiveil as an intcgr.iting or unifying prf>cess both by 
the teacher and by the pupil. 'I'hc nature of the organii7..ition will 
vary with the .size (»f ihc .v,'lsf>o!, litvs^mns of the .school. .tS elementary 
or secondary, anti fii!Ktinn.il eniph.isis t<» be j'l.KCi! on it. 

CiuitLincc in the i.lcfnentjry SJvnA. (,)ng'n.i5ir)g .is a secondary 
scitf'ol flinciion, guiiLincc lias now cotpc ?tj h.ive mc.ining for ele- 
mentary svhiHi! thiltlrrn. IVrliaps the gre.ttrvt sinircc of intluencc is 
the increasing concern uuliin the clrrncnt.iry school for meeting the 
needs of the whole vhiU!, his per.vmahrv dcvfl<>;>nirni and ssici.il ad- 
justment. .Many of tiie problems reijuuing guid.mcc in the seC4>nd.iry 
.School could more j’tfifii.ihlv Ik: met on the eicnicnt.ity schixil level. 
Moreover, the elctnentan stltoob h.ne jH-rh.ips progressed farther 
in recognizing and .sttidiiiig indivulurs' diffeicnces ,ind in meeting 
the needs of individual children in the clj.ssrix>m. In the elerncnt.iry 
sihiviU guid.mcc has and should IxTome an integral p'art of the 
whole ediuational program. 

Wherever child stmly takes place, guidance is its netcss.iry accom- 
p.tniincnt. 'I hc little t-hild as he enters the nursery schwil, kinder- 
garten. and first grade f.iccs new' problems and dil'Tercnt situtittons 
atuf is in constant need of adptstment and guidance. Here the teacher 
is the (let son around whom the organization should be built. Her 
a(^ttiach is both group and individual. Her efficiency increases with 
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Jkt knowledge and understanding of the {Hipil, his prohlcins, and 
his environment. 

As the child progresses through the elementary schtx)!, his need 
for guidance continues. The teacher rcm.iiiis in a strategic {wsition; 
she assumes the role of icachcr-counsclor. being rcsjionsible for 
knowing children as individuals .ind providing the ex|>cncnccs, in* 
formation, and counsel they nerd, t/oini^ulty with the group is 
desirable, or at least continuity of contact in (hose situations in which 
previous knowledge and adiustments arc helpful. The teacher- 
counselor avails hersell of the streiers of the principal, the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, the visiting teacher, the seh<Ht! d(K tor ami nurse, 
and others who may be helpful, AXdvantage should be taken <if all 
school ant! ct»mmuniiy iacihtics and adaptation tiutlc t)f sc1hk>1 pro- 
cedures where advisable. Special ctinsidcration should be given tu 
points of articulation, as Ivtwccn tlivtsinns t*f the S(.lux>l ssstem.*’’ 

Small School Organization. In a small scitool, the itrganization 
for guidance will need i(» l>c rekitivcly simple. If fcs}t(»nsib»ijty Icnlgcs 
in the principal's otfiec, he may (i) assign the tlirrcicn tirni part- 
lime teacher-counselor, (2) apfwilnt a guidance committee who will 
have general direction <if the service, tir (t) distribute functions 
among several teachers. 

As the guidance program dcs-cltips, it will Ik- necessary to m.tkc 
provision for rcc(»rds and the collection of much intormation abo.it 
each pupil, his home, and his environment. These should Ik properly 
housed and matlc available in liic principal's otike or in each home 
room. Proper uiili/guion should lx- made of factlnics available within 
the community itself. Any ev.duatK»n of oouumes should Ik- con- 
sidered in the light of the objectives anti activities t»f the guitlancc 
service initially agrecti upon. 

Large School Organization, 'fhe very nature of the junior high 
school indicates clearly the importance of the guidance funetJun at 
this pupil level. Emerging adolescence and the varying interests, 
need% and abilities of youth of this age make it n<xes.s,iry to provide 
for tome definite form of organization. Here the child is contending 
with new forces which surge within and about and of which he has 
a new-found awareness. Nor can it be said that these prc^slems di- 
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mioish In any sense as he grows older and enters upon new activi- 
ties. They may be merely ditferent. 

The size of the school will naturally determine the nature of the 
organization. All guidance in any school system should be admin- 
istered through die principal as the responsible head of the school. 
This responsibility may be directly entrusted to a director of guid- 
ance or other administrative olficer or officers. A faculty committee 
should l)c appointed svho will be rc.s{xansib!c for fnilicics and co- 
orilinate the work closely with teachers and all spcciahzed iicrsonnel 
within the scboid ssstem. \'.jri«»»s contacts svili lie made: with the 
health dcjurtmcnt pcrsfiniul, as doctors atnl nurses, attendance de- 
partment personnel, as visning te.achers, j>sychologlc:t! and research 
department, ami all oih^r iKTsc-ns setsing in any .advisory capacity. 

I’lic size of the sclWt mav dctcrmific the niimljcr of counselors 
assigned to duty. 'I hes'c sliuuhl Isc professionally prepared and ccr- 
tific.tU'd and Ik- .tssigned vitUfa. :<)ry quarters and equipment for this 
svork. 'I'hcy sh«>nii! he chosen Isccauve of a high stanrlard of })Cr- 
sonality and training, i>c!ng successful tcavbcjs vsith a svide knowl- 
edge of, .ind com.uis with. thi»so .witctts <^'1" school-coinmuniiy life 
wtuch wi!i iH-csscntul in carrying on t.hcir wotk, Boynton remarks 
that no one wiw controls the i{*sci{‘hn.iry pnjblnns of the school 
shouitl lx: assigned ti,i flic- guidance functions^' \\ hilc there may l>e 
sotnc incrii in this statcrnuit, the manner of the {H:rfornuticc ol the 
discipltnary function wtll tlct- rmiuc whether such a fxjlicy should 
he' followed. 

Pupil AVcon/,.-. Since .v thoroUi,h lirttlci standing of the pupil 
through many lorms of measurement and di.igm>sis is .so essential,, 
it follows that rccortls of these d.na must he collected, ckivsitied, .ind 
housed, and ;ulcqu.iif; use m.tilc vi them. They will vary according 
to the size of the sclux'l and the .idcijuacv of jx-rsonnel to .idminisicr 
them. 

The following Ivtsic inform.ttjon concerning all pupils is esscntal 
for gutd.incc ptiqtoscs; 

HOME A VO fsMiLY BACitcRoitvo. This should includc tnforttuiton 
of a pcrsotul nature w'hich identifies the pupil as a person and in 
xelation to his home and family Iwckground. 
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mYsiGAL A.vD medical STATUS. This should include such inh>rma* 
tbn as will be rcveulcd through a thorough medical examination, 
together with observations of a physical nature which might he made 
by a nurse or health teacher. 

EEDSONAL AND St«CIAL l>E\XU)PMENT. 'fhis should includc {KTSOnal 
interests, achievements, intentions, .ittitudes, activities, problems, be- 
havior, aptitudes, and similar information. 

scHuusTic PRWREss. This should comprise^a complete cumulative 
scholarship record, including distinctions, failures, scliolarship pat- 
terns, .'tttcndance, tardiness, and scho<»ls attended, 

TEST iNFoRMAtiON, This should include a record of .dl tests — intel- 
ligence, achievement, aptitude, {KrMinahiy, rcad.ing, etc. 

This comprehensive inlorniafion alKtui pupils should Ik systemati- 
cally organized for use. The intention here is not to dupluatc records 
and other dau collected and .ivailahlc through other srturces, such as 
the health folders and attemlancc records; rather these should form 
an integral part of the program. The efreciivc use of this inlf>rm.v 
tion will depend upon the guitlancc }H.‘rsonncl. Natur.illy, the hikciaI- 
ist will make greater use of certain materials, while the teacher will 
have more need of other types. Of great irnjvjrtancc is its housing 
and availability, cs|x:cially iiLTclatjon tf> the guid.ujcc tcchiiitjucs 
employed. 

It is highly important that some measure he provided to test the 
results of guidance. Such tests as these are signiiicant: (i) holding 
power of schrx>l, (a) wise pupil pi, inning, ( wise pupil unilcrstand- 
ing and decision, (4) pupil self-directuni, (5) wide pupil range of 
interests and activities, ( 0 ) cordial rel.itionship.s within school .and 
hcHneand community, (7) success of pupils both in and kyond the 
school, (S) evidence of clwractcr development and leadership, and 
(9) school morale. 

Guidance as an Inle^ated Function. If one accepts the now well- 
established principle tlut the guidance function is an integral pan of 
the whole educational process, guidance will permeate every part of 
the school organization.'^ A spirit of helpfulness to each pupil will 
be hsuod in all of its activities. The following features of the school 
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arc fundamental in facilitating the guidance function: (i) program 
of studies through exploratory courses, flexibility in curriculum or- 
ganiaation, and achieving guidance objectives through the several 
subjects studied; (2) the school library, which should be so organized 
that the program of studies wit! center in it; (^) program of activi- 
ties, which has great {xncntial value; (4) school pubiicaiions which 
inform and orient, as handb(Kd:s, bulletins, and the school paper; 
{5) organizc<! adlection .md study of rxcupaiional materluls; (U) the 
home-room program, wh'ch should bccr»me an integral part of the 
guidance service brumsc of its strategic hKation and the peculiar 
functions of the home-oiom tc.ulicr; (7) measurement and analysis 
rcseatch of pupils, as test sc«>rcs, tnjrl.s, results of interviews, and 
case studies; ('') placement and follow-up of each pupil, including 
the ittform.'ition gaihcicd ami contacts made: and (0) space pro- 
vision for guidatKc-CfJiinscring jKrstinnel. accessible, private, and 
surticiently spacious. 

lilfcvtivc leadership should he pnivitled in the administr.nive or- 
gans/ation Ix/th svithiu each schoid and in the ccntiat administrative 
stall. 'Ihc Inter shoulil be adcsputely organized and amrdinated 
with other .staff agencies which can ren<lcr guidance service. There 
should lie a continuous in-.servue teacher ct!ucati«)n program since 
perhaps no .schend activity can grow st.«lc as quickly as guidance. 
It ihi te is a Mate guitlancc tjrganizaiion .md program, it should be 
approached for scivues and saggestions, hinally, every {serson as- 
5oc'i.itetl with guidance in any manner will want to keep constantly 
before bitn the fact that guidance ts a wrvicc of educational direc- 
tion to vouth. le.uling uliimaiely to his self difec’iorv, and whatever 
can assist in .ilt.uning this outcome is most desirable. 

(il'tOSSCE TO Y‘,u:nt IV Mskjno a lavt.No 

,\Ve</, One of the final tests of the school guidance service t$ 
whether the youth is thereby enabled to make s.»tisfyjng adjustments, 
btxh individual .uui .social, to life s dem.mds .and ojijsortunkies a$ 
he Ic-Avcs sclwvil.'* At this point we arc interested in that phase of 
jpiidancc which as-sists him in assuming his responsibility to make 
a living and $tipix>n himself and those dej>cndcnt on him. Tins may 
be termed vocational guidance. The Americ-an Youth Commisaon 
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estimates that probably lest than one youth in four (32.7 per cent) 
has received what might be considered vocational guidance from any 
source whatever.** This seems to agree rather cloi^y with the Odice 
of Education study which states that guidance service is being re> 
ccived by only 28.7 per cent of the approximately 7,166.000 students 
enrolled in the white high schools of tfie nation.** These figures give 
some indication of the great need of guidance to bring about a better 
occupational adjustment of all youth. 

Types. Bcir* has classified three types of sctuxil guidance pro- 
grams: (1) the Lii.ssez-faire program, in which there is little or no 
edfbit to diagnose the youth's needs and capacities and adjust them 
to some dehnitc occupational choice; (2) the one-directional pro- 
grant, in which youth arc directed toward further academic prcfura- 
tkm in higher institutions of learning, despite the fact that only about 
15 per cent of high school youth, if they remain to grailuatc, will 
enter such an institution, and a still smaller percentage will gradu- 
ate therefrom; (i) the two-directional {program, in which all youth 
arc divided into two groups, the academic— usually the brtghter, 
more interested, and more aggressive — ami the vrtcational- -those 
who portray a lack of enthusiasm for iMXjk learning or who are ad- 
judged to be potential workers because of their mechanical ability 
or their low economic status. 

The Tasl(. Adequate vcKational guidance should lie built on a 
consideration of nurked dillcrcntiaiion in all youth and the dcvelojv 
ment adequate information winch will leail ultimately u» c«»rrect 
occupational choices and adjustments. The task of occupational 
guidance is to enable the two and one-quarter million American 
youth who reach the age of employability every year to enter the 
proper vocation suited to their needs and abilities, with the prosjicct 
of continuous employment, and one which will enable them to con- 
tribute worth-while service to moilcrn society. 

The task properly belongs to vocational counselors. The ff)Jlow- 
ing lift of functions is prcsetited here as being basic to vocational 
oouttieltng: 
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A-, Hctpmg die applicant to evaluate his vocationat assets and liahilitiei 
I* To fcvicw his occupatmial experience thoughtfdity 
3# To examine his educarion and training critically 

3. To consider his aptitudes and abiiities inteUigetidy 

4- To discover ccruin helds of work to which he i$ particularly 
adapted 

5* To discover some of the reasons that have prcscntctl him from 
gaining greater success in any vocatiorul jfield in which he has 
accumulated experience 

B. Interpretation ot the Ucilnics offered in* the comm unity to the un^ 
employed individual 

!• To undcrstaitid some of the significant changes occurring in 
various rxcupatioiis and industries 
a. To learn of |>r<»;cvsronH or occupations in which the successful 
workers have tastes, interests, and abthtics similar to his own 
3- To pul him in touch with facilities through which he might pre- 
pare himscif fur an appropriate occupation 

4. To find opjxjriunitics to ;«!<! new' skills necessary in his >vork 

5. To f>!an avixational aitivities that would cmphiy and develop 
sfxrcial ahiiiocs and interests for which bis o cupation gives little 
opportunity 

C, Broader asfvcts of adjustment 

1, To work out a life program that would contribute to greater 
happiness and stu cess 

2. To make contacts that w*ould Ik helpful in putting hss plans into 
successful operation 

TV> gain a U tter coninuttul o\er his own life and over the con- 
ditiuns under which l^e is lising 
4. To avoid ccrUm ficids in svhit h h*- is weak*’ 

Continuous l^roccss. Vi.>cationaI guidance must iKcomc a con- 
tinuous priKCSs. As the youth readies various stages o£ maiuratiofif 
his needs and capacities unfold IJkcwisc the world of occupations 
changes- Must youth change jobs frcijueiuly, passing on to more de- 
sirable choices and conditions- For these reasons earlier choices muse 
be ojKii to constant scrutiny. Moreover, the rcs{>oitsibiHiy of the 
school docs not cease w-hen the youth leaves its doijyrs and secures 
employment- He may need further diagnosis, assistance, and perhaps 
training. Close asuxUiion should be made with community, state, 
ami federal cmpbyment agencies- Every school should have a service 
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which studies these factors intcUi^ntly, seeking to bring about the 
most satisfying and appropriate adiustments. 

Learning how to make a living is an essential element in learning 
how to make a life. Guidance alone cannot alleviate unemployment 
among youth although it may assist, nor can it always insure against 
enforced idleness. Rather it assists the youth in overcoming frustra- 
tion, in discovering himself, and in learning how to gain the most 
from his schoolwork, his capacities, and eventually his job. 

This section on vcKational guidance looking forward to occupa- 
tional adjustment should be closely artkul.ue«i with that part oi this 
text which pertains to youth as they leave schcKil (Chapter XXIV'), 
to which the reader is referred. 

QUESTIONS .\ND PROBLEMS 

I. Consult several authorities for definitions of guidaurc. Place thenr 
in some classification and fioint out ditfercnccs. 

а. Consult authorities on the development of the guidance movement. 
Prepare a brief report. 

3. Prepare a chart outlining functions of guidance on each age level 

4. ^Tial do you conceive to hethc function of guidance in your school ? 
Is it being achieved’ 

5. Distribute a sheet of pajvr to the pu[>ils of .t selected school and ask 
them to indicate the proldems in which tl»ey would like to have 
guidance. Compirc your findings with the program of guidance in 
effect in your schools. Is the program cticctive’ 

б. Plan an organization for guidance in (a> a large city high school 
(over 3000), {/>) a high school of alwut 600, tc) a small consoli- 
dated high schod, about aou, (d) a rur.»l high school ot so pupils. 

7. Distinguish carefully l>etwccn guidance and counseling by studying 
(a) authorities, and (/>) a particular school system. 

8. Evaluate the cKiims of guidance enthusiasts. What would l>c a fair 
statement as to the accompltsbmcnrs of guidance.’ 





CHAPTER XIX 


Psychiatric and Clinical Procedures 
and Research 


WHJ.N men livctl the simple life «nd brought up 
their <hii(.!rcn <imi(ist linaiiorjic'.i social institutions, the udjustmcni 
iit the intin'iilu.it t«> lus environment was a rciativciy simple process. 
As M^.^cty Ix'C.inu; mnie ciimpk'X and atTivtcti. problems of adjust* 
mem increased almost in j;comefnc.vl prop..'ftmn. The s4trcs$es of 
iiKidern living have nuiitjplicd the need lor expert assistance in 
bringing alniut ibis .uhustment. 

Many c»f the sciences have made important contributions to the 
welfare ot scKicty which are Ixting utilized etTectively in meeting the 
problems «if a complex civih/at.on. especially among children. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the fields of medicine, jisychology, sociology 
(social ease work), mental livgiene. and tc isgitm. Their contributions 
seem ti) have Ikcu fiKused tm the grossiy maladjusted individual. 
However, there is no reason to assume th-at their ministrations may 
not prove ctpuiiy helpful to all children. 

This chapter will discuss the field of psychiatry and the use of 
clinical proccthircs in child growth and adjustment now availafaJe. A 
section will lie given over to the im|>ortan> e of research for teacher 
and administrator m improving educational therapy and practice 
affecting pupil personnel. 

PsVCHIAtHY AND EDUCATION 

Tht Appnmk. Psychiatry may be said to he the assembly and 
integration of the scientific contributions of the fields of psychology^ 
medicine, social caae work, mental hygiene, and religion, as 

W * . 
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bear on the personality, constitution, and adjustments of the indt-> 
vidual to his life ptt^lcms.* The main interest of the psychiatrist may 
be said to be curative, that is, in discovering and applying remedies 
for maladjustments, conceived principally as individual cases. 

Applied to educatu>n, psychiatry assists in understanding all of the 
piY^lems arising in connection with the child's devclofiment and 
adjustments, and sa'king a solution in whif.h principles and applica- 
tions of the above fields may be c»f assistance. Psychiatry seeks to 
integrate the total personality of the indivtdual so that he liecomes a 
well-balanced atid proj>eiiy adiusted member t>f society. Kvery worth- 
while practice known \o medtcinc, social case work, or jm'chology 
should be brought into frK'us. The philosophy of the sch(»c»l should 
betaken into ettnsideration, the home and out-<tf-sch«K,| environment, 
health and hereditary factors, mcni.d hygiene, s»>cul nr other delin- 
quencies, scholastic rec(»rd, the teacher, ami any other intormatimi 
which may assist in bringing aivnit this integration of iH-rvinality, 

Psychiatry in cdiic.iiion h.isS usu.ally been associated with problem 
children, nervous, delinquent, or otherwise tlithcuh drildrcrffCiertain 
interferences with their norm<il life adiustrncni base taken place 
which, as Anderson {X>inis out, may lx* “the injuritxK and un- 
favorable ctTect of ixrssimiiStic reverie, irrational thinking, metnal 
preoccuptions, day drc.iming, unhealthy interests, jvK»r work hahits 
and altitudes,” as they l)c.{r ujvjn the child's rrs|>onscs and adiitst- 
ments,® .Mthough these conditions may be more m, irked in some 
children than in others, it is imjvKt.nit to jxiint out that fKicasionally 
every child may have need for a<ljustn»cnt, although not to the same 
degree and in the Snime manner .is those considered ilitlii uU or prob- 
km children. This means that ail teachers should have some knowl- 
edge of psychbtry ami lie f.imihar with the inetlwals of the 
psychiatrist, perhaps to the extent of securing s»<mc appropriate e<lu- 
cation in the field. Such a knowledge should assist in removing any 
menu! opaqueness in children which m.iy interfere with their clarity 
of intelligent self-direct ion. What a great adsMiicc the science and 
art of education will make when subject matter priorities arc sul>- 
ordinated to profjcr child understanding and adjustment! 

The School Psychiatrist, Psychiatry defined as the study and treat- 
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ment of mental diseases and maladjustments is usually considered a 
branch of medicine * Its very nature associates it closely with biology 
on the one hand and psychology on the other. Consequently, the 
psychiatrist is usually a physician with s{>ecial training in these 
related fields. The school psychiarrist should have further training 
in the held of education and a proftcr understanding of children. His 
specific educational function is the discovery of the child's mental 
.'itfiiudcs and responses revc.ded in behavior in specific situadoos.* 
As such he is a stwcialisr who must understaitd and adjust these 
mental attitudes and rcsprmscs with environmental situations. 

Within every sch^Kfl system there may be children in need of the 
schrKil psychiatrist. 1,-irecr cities may he able to employ such a 
sfx‘cialist full time. In smaller districts, his services may be available 
on a part-time basis in cooperation with <»ther districts, on a county- 
wide basis, or through stiinc st.itc administrative setup. 

('liMcS ssn Ct-IVICSL pROCKni'RES 

Developntrttt. In view of the s}>cciali?ed nature of child study and 
guidance, p.itticuhrK in the c.ise «.-f problem children, clinics have 
Ikcii csiablished in which m.i> U* assembled suitable equipment .ind 
materials m an .ipproprutc environment and under evpert direction, 
tllinivs .md cimu.d sersicrs have h.:d .1 phenomena! growth within a 
half centurv. In the first {isschological clinic in the United States 
was estjhlishcil at tlie University of rcnnsslvania; in i<x>9 the first 
psychuitric clinic for children was organi/ed in C'hicjgo. It is esti- 
mated that the mimlxT of psychological .oid psychi.»tric child guid- 
ance clinics is nosv sorncwheie Ix-twcen (‘50 and Various names 
are applied, usually child guidance chntc. psychiatric clinic, behavior 
clinic, .uul mental health clinic. 

Scope. The terms clinic and clinical fixus attention UfHin the in- 
dividual and his problems. With general accqilance of the whole 
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ckUd oomxgt as bask in education, these problems become diverst- 
fied, their implications are interwoven, and the need br expert aid 
is increased. This means that a larger group of persons, both expert 
and lay, become tnncerned in their solutions. These include class- 
room teachers, parents, school counselors, visiting teachers, schtx)! 
{diysidans and health workers, school psychobgists, school psy- 
chiatrists, school nurses, and social case omrkcrs. The need of expert 
service is beightened as increasing aiteution is given to the whob 
child. 

Procedure. Procetlurc in all clinics is usually identical, namely, 
discovery and elimination of those factors causing maladjustment. 
Exhaustive case study analyses arc made, including investigation of 
the child’s physical, mental, emotional, and social status, home back- 
ground, tc.tcher-pupil relaiiomhjps, scholastic record, ant! any other 
information which will lc.id to projxrr adjustment. 

Services. Ihc extent of cimical services tt» ctluiatinn jn.iy be indi- 
cated by Doll’s* classification t)f fields t>f use. 1 Ic has jmmtcd out 
that clinical psychology and its mcthtxls may be ftumti u^ful in the 
following: (t) educational classification in the public sclunds, (a) 
remedial education or diagnostic teaching, (;^) educatioftal guidance, 
(4) vocatbnal guidance, (5) occupation-tl selection an«l adjustment, 
(6) child guidance, (7) mental hygiene, (>i) mental tieficicncy, (y) 
crime and delinquency, (10) insanity and mental abnormality, and 
(n) social welfare (dependents, such as orj^haas, the aged and in- 
firm, and those receiving charitable relief). This list is an extensive 
one and may more appropriately be applied to chiltl guidance clinics 
in which there are associated physicians, nurses, siK;i.d workers, 
psychiatrists, visiting teachers, jxircnts, and others. Strang^ isolates 
four types of problems for these clinics, namely, those resulting from 
(1) home conditions, (2) school diSiculttcs, (j) physical conditions, 
and (4) fecble-mindedness. 

Extent of Services. It has been found that approximately 80 per 
cent of the services offered by child guidance clinics in cities of more 
than 150,000 population, whereas the smaller tx^mmunittes, with 
about 75 per cent of the total population, have but 20 per cent of the 
servict. D^eover, the services in smaller communities are far less 
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cfTcciivc. It is obvious ihat in tl»cir case guisbnee climes sliould be 
offered on a county- or staic-wiJc Iwsis and |)ossibly under state 
direction. In fact, such services might well Itecomc a project for fed- 
eral aciministration and supj«>rt. Various centers should be estab- 
lished and psyclwjlfjgisis, psychiatrists, and other workers made 
available where ticedcd.* Many colleges and universities have estab- 
lished clinics of various tyjx's and offer their facilities to near-by com- 
munities. 

Plans for the csl.tblishmcnt .ind operation of clniics mi:y be found 
in .in extflk'iu biiiiciin pubiished l*y the O.hce of Kducatiun. Hvery 
ty^tc of chiiK is dcNcrilK.',! tor ditfcrcni-si/cd communities with dif- 
ferem pl.ins oi organization, ixch piildic .un! private.* 

Ttn. Kr.>r\RUt Service 

7 he Sktentthr Mui ernent. 'I he scicntilic movement in education 
dates fjotii .tiviut the turn »*f the present icntury. Much of the 
progress ih.il edtn.itjon has (tjadc lus been definitely a p.irt of it. In- 
die.iiHins I'f tills moscT.icitr haw Iktu [Sojuted out in previous see- 
tutus. 'I he rcadtr hv tins time lias Ivcn itiipresscd. n is hojicd, svith 
the MOjK of svictJttiu' invt sfig.uums and their meaning for education, 
lutcrestuigh eiiough, inanv .isiHtis cf the movement have Ircen an 
outgrowth ttf tl'.e ciiiki sti.dy movement <»t the closittg dec.uks t»f the 
last ceiiturs. whi^h tiiriK.I a’tention .may frtrm a study of theories of 
cd.matioji to a stiuiy ot .hihirt-’ 

Of spci.)al sjgn.tK.uKC a/t i!»e studs s>f individual difTcrcns.es in 
children ssith their psycho', nhc.,! ansi {•■vyshiatrk implicatunis. the 
nuMsurcmeni rns>vcuuj,t. .sv{u>ol surveys the detcrminaiion of ef- 
ficiency in classroom mstrtuuoti, ansi the development of standards 
which m.is Mtse as ('diic.it»s<nai guKics <‘r against which various 
ph.iscsof liic seixt)! .uixl its .idmtnist ration nwy lx checked. 

The Teaiher ami Rcscanh. 'flic y<»ung teacber apfiroaclies his 
Work c«iuip{H'd with .in untried .trr.iy < f knowledges^ skills, and 
ntctluxlology well sprinkled witli his own j'recoaccivcvl idc.is. Iteforc 
long the hard rcalitic.s of the tc.»thing situation confront him. He is 
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met by a bewildering mass o{ prc^lems, among which are; (i) die 
complexity of his teaching duties, (a) the unpredictableness of pupil 
behavior, (3) the ramifications of the instructional process, and (4) 
the etfects of rapidly moving social changes upon the educational 
program. To these arc added problems of supervision, older teachers, 
the home and community, and, too often, a faltering confidence in 
his own ability. He finds that his storehouse of untried knowledges 
and skills scarcely suilices. In his dilemma, Ke grasps at the tried but 
outmcxlcd methods of his own sch<K>l days H’ics to listen to the 
confusing advice of suc>crvisors and older teachers. 

If the young te,ichcr at this iuncturc can catch the significance of 
a scientific study of his problems, either alone or in a group, much 
may be accomplished. Every question should he studied where it it 
in the light of established procedures and, wherever possible, under 
kindly supervision. 

Similarly, the older teacher needs the stimuluion and inspiration 
of the scientific approach, for ijuitc often older teachers sttccumh to 
the pleasant ap.uhy of continuing practices that ‘'work” without re- 
gard to their etficiency or adapt.ibili;y to current situations. It seems 
easier to continue these metlKxIs than to learn new ways <tf di)ing 
things. Research to these teachers, granted the <»pcn mind, should 
prove a rc\'itali/.tng experience, clearing new pathways and opening 
new leads in the field of learning. 1 lie true teacher desires nothing 
more than to keep .abreast of the latest development in his profession 
and will make every eiTort to do so. 

The teacher must Iw able and willing trt utilt/c the findings of 
research as they apply to his own prol>lems. 1 caching $houl<] become 
a great adventure demamling continual anuact with the latest de- 
velopments in the field. Unfortunately, many research rc]x»rts arc 
so written that the teacher is unable to make practical a{»pUcaitons 
of the findings. This fault shouhl Ik corrected. 

Then again, the teacher himself should loccome, a research worker, 
as Bucktn^am”' long ago ptinted our. He aptly stated that educa- 
tion mxds the teacher as a research worker, just as the teacher needs 
to become one. There are so many educational problems that can 
be solved only within the classrortm. Sensitivity to those prc^lems 
with an adequate knowledge of procedure and a will to carry through 
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will asast both the teacher and the profcjM^. Some can be studied 
as individual problems; others can be attacked throu^ group action, 
involving supervisriry direction of some sort. In their soluticm lies 
the joy of accomplishment plus the knowledge that the profession 
has been advanced. 

The Teacher's Preparation. Higher levels of the professional 
status of teachers indicate the desirability of Sf>mc preparation in 
research. Such education should include a mastery of the techniques 
involve*! in studying individu.'il juipils anti in recording objcctis’c 
data concerning their nec<K anti growth. It slmuld sensitize the 
teacher to the significance of current research in the curriculum, the 
field of method, the area of child tlcvclopmcnt, and classroom man* 
agentent. It is not too much u> expect teachers as well as principals 
to he prepared to ctinduct classroom experiments involving the use 
of experimental technit]ucs, and to interpret tlata and conclusions to 
tither teachers in conference. Ai>t»vc all, the teacher .shouhl profit by 
the atxjuisilioti of an open mnuf, being keenly aware of his twn 
Imiitation.s an<! alert to the possthilities of new evidence, and having 
a sincere desire i(‘ seek it ami to improve as it directs. 

7 he All mini ftr.fti<>n and Research, Within the administration arc 
many opjx in unities for the ihrection and stimulation of research 
rspcci.ilU pcn.iining to pup;! «!cvcloptncm. Some may contend that, 
in the last anaU si'-, the real responsibility lies here. lie that a* it m.iy, 
there arc numerous wavs in which the administration nuv he .as. 
■sociated with rewarth in the .vh<*ols: (i) through dissemination to 
leav.hcrs of timely and appioptiaie reseirch cxftcriinents and in- 
form.iiion, fully undersi.uidablc tf» them, a companied by suggestions 
for implcmemanon: (.t) through amelioration and improvement of 
tc.iching comlitions as a result of scluxil simlics and research find- 
ings; (3) tlumigh school or class cxjvrimcniation in which good 
research tcchniv|ucs are crnploycvl; (^) through cooperative research 
anumg groups of teachcis with proper recognition of results 
achieved; (5) through encouragement of teachers who conduct rc- 
.vc.trch .stutlics by publication of other forms of recognition; (6) 
through a sympathetic personal atiittidc toward research and its 
findings as wcH as a jxrrsonal knowledge of techniques of rct^arch, 
accompanied by a prttper dissemination of knowledge to staff and 
teachers; (7) ihrougli personal participation in research by giving 
information, cooperating vviih other scliools, answering question- 
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natres, and affiliating with research groups; (8) hy organisation of 
a research service commensurate with the size and needs of the 
school and the funds available. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. Distingutsh betwtx-n psycholojiy and psychiatry. \Vh.it is the place 
of each in education ? 

а. Oudjnc a month’s duties for a schtwl psychologist; psychiatrist; re- 
search department. 

3. To what c.vtent arc the services of the .school psychiatrist applicable 
to all children.' 

4. Indicate diflcrent kinds of clinics avaikthir for schtMjl service. Out- 
line the nature of the service each can render. Visit a chnic and 
W'rite a report on your observations. 

5. What prcjMration in psychology, psychiatry, ami research would you 
require of every cletnentary and .sccomlurv ie.iclu'r? Be siKcihv. 

б. To what extent is it jxissiblc to inchide (»;) in l.irge sthixtl s\ stems, 
{b) in smaller schmtl systems, («) in rural areas Doll's tl.isMti,atum 
of clinical licMs of use.' 

7. Show how you would organize psychiatric and rrsearvit service in a 
county: a state. 

8. Make a plan of organizcd'ffrsearch for the follow ing scIkhsI sssietns: 
(a) city of 500,000; (/•) city of 50.000; (< ) suburban tow'n {5,001)); 
(d) county; (c) consolidated school. 
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CHAPTKR XX 


Determining Pupil Progress 


ALI Ri:i) N. WHITKHhAD is cjiicrcJ .is s.iying 
that '‘'Fhcrc h only one subicLi maucr ior rdiication, and that h hfc 
in all of iis manik'N!ali(in\-' ’ *1 h:s aiUMUutes an impressive 
'I'hc teat her as the immcda.iic dirtvU^r of ihstt process by which ibe 
yctun^ child is iivroiliKcd i«) hfc has irreat responsibilities, in know- 
ing both the V hild and i»te itself as well as the in(»st cilicicni manner 
of inrrodiicinc; him Ut it. 

Education, then, concerns first the tlcvclopmcnt of the individual 
himself, w'hivh must be suvh as will enable him to achieve a rca* 
sonable nieasurc of sn^v.css in life and a ccri.dn happiness in attaining 
it. Secondly, there must be: brouj^hi ab<rat a rcas<»naldc and satisfying 
adjustment to life about him. t'ducadonal jLioaU mav be said to l>e 
achieved when a [>ruper relation oi the individual to ins environment 
has taken place. 

The esi.ibhshnient of a relhibie basis for evaluating the outcomes 
of the cducaiion.'d program and its procedures is necessary to this 
end, I'herc is wnde divergence in patterns in diiTcrcnt school sysicms 
for vichieving it. W'h.uever the objectives, the paitern, or the prev 
cedures, hf»w diKieinly is the educaiiiKul assignment l>cing realized? 
What useful meaMires determine that ctftcicocy? How can the work 
of education be made more emcieni? 

Teachers’ marks, the uaditional measure t>f evaluation, arc Ixiing 
supplcmcntcil by fm>rc objt^ctivc criteria. Many iy|>cs of obiectivc 
tests are found in general use. Study should !se made ot every reliable 
measure ami service which will help to evaluate adequately tbc 
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iK^de educational program and allow its purposes to be more ef- 
^ently fulfilled. 

This chapter emphasizes the importance of a sound measurement 
program. It sets forth ways and means of using and improving teach- 
ers’ marks. It trc;ws the subject of oltjcctivc tests, including measures 
of achievement and intelligence, and |x>ints out the usefulness of 
these measures in evaluating pupil progress.* 

£vAI.i;ATING TJIE OfTl'0%tKS OF THE EDUCATIONAL IVkJEAM 

The Traditional Examination. T!ic concept tliat some ff>rm of 
test or cx.iminatiou should be .ipplicd at vjrit>us stages in the edu- 
cational progress of the learner is tr.tditional. Oral questioning is 
probably the oldest form of testing, <lignificd by the immortal 
philosopher in the still commt»nly usei! Socratic meiiuKl. It was the 
principal lest of the medieval university. I-Vtrmal written examina- 
tions, while probably more recent than oral qucsii«>ning, date back 
many centuries. Hundreds of years ago in China competitive ^vriticn 
examinations as a part t^f ihc educational svMcm were heltl in ihc 
capita! of each province for those who wanted to cjualify for ii|>- 
poimmem to public oiTkc. They continued for three days an<l three 
nights, and each .student had'ut remtiin alone in liis little cell, of 
which there were usually sever .d thousand similarly occupied, closely 
guarded by prcKtors to prevent any possibility of receiving informa- 
tion from friends. Written examinations were likewise fan>ili.ir to 
Greek and Roman teachers. 

In America examinations arc probably as old as formal educ.itiou 
itself. As early as Horace Mann urged the use of the written 
e.xamination as superior to the oral <juiz.‘ His arguments and recom- 
mendations have an interesting mrxlcrniry quite disconcerting to 
modem writers on educational measurements who hasten to ascrilrc 
all praise to more recent pymeers. 

Importance of a Sound Basis of Evaluation, The true educator 
conceives a school as an environment in which is prtwided desirable 
and adequate educational exfxricnccs for all children under proper 
direction. These experteooes must be provided in accordance with 
sound and satisfying educational o^ectives. At intervals the results 
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must be evaluated in terms of these c^ecdves which requires some 
adequate form of measurement. 

Measurement in the form of judgment takes place frequently in 
the cla$srrx>m. Teachers form individual judgments of every paper, 
recitation, blaeklward exercise, test, behavior, and attitude. UnfoT' 
tunately, many of these decisions arc colored by subjective consideca' 
lions, as personal likes anti dislikes, behavior patterns, race or re^ 
ligion, industry or the lack of it, personal health or emotional 
considerattems, and prcvitmsly ftirmed opinions. 

Measurement is necessary in order to learn more of the puptls 
themselves, their individual and group achievements, their strengths 
and weaknesses, their proftcr admission and classiBcation; it is, as 
well, a b.isis f«)r prt»moti«in. A carcfid insjKCtion reveals other uses 
of measurement in Iniih liie elementary and the secondary schooL 
Some additional uses aic: { i) as a means of mt^ivalion, (2) to pro- 
mote competition iKtwecn groups, indivitluals, or with one’s own 
p;isi record, ( t) for diagnostic purptiscs, (4) to determine replace- 
ment, fs) <o ctiinparc a pupils record with college admission stand- 
ards, ((1) to provide the basis of rtjsorts to parents. (7) to determine 
credits, honors, etc., (S) for guidance purposes, (g) to predict the 
pupil’s success, and (to) to ascertain certain .aspects of the schcxil’s 
ctfisicncy, such a.s rating teachers, Cfitnparing methods of teaching, 
and comparing the incasurabic outcomes of a particular clast, 
or subject. 

The iuime and the ptiblic in general ncctl a .viund basis for deter- 
mining the cdectivcness of the schocjl's program, 'loo often public 
conclusion-s on school eiTcettveness arc in terms of athletic victories 
or defeat', forensic contests, school-public displays, individu,-!! prog- 
ress <ir failure as indicated on repiirt c.irds, and h.ip{*enings within or 
aixiut the schiKiI as rejwrtcd by children or by gt*ssi{» in the daily 
press. Unfortunately, these biased judgments often color negatively 
an otherwise eltcciivc instruction,!! program. 

Establishing the Basis. It would seem then that to intelligently 
evaluate the outcomes of tire educational jirogram. especially the in- 
structional processes, a more reUahlc basis is necessary. Factors in- 
volved therein might be summarized as: (t) provision for a perkxiic 
control on the elTcctivencss of the classroom as well as the schot4 
program and procedures; ( 1 ) appraisal of these results in the light 
of forward-looking educational d^ijcctives in wMck tbe litter are 
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consistently under survetilaoce; (3) evaluation of the individual and 
group progress of every chikk with resulting adaptations tt> his needs, 
abilities, and interests; (3) substitution of scientihe obiective meas* 
urements, witit their resulting security u> teachers, administrators, 
and pupils, for inadequate and iaelTcctive subjective judgments; and 
(5) provision for a sound basis for critical judgments of the work 
of the school on the pan of the itomc anil the community in general.* 

Remmers and (iage^ have called attention to the l.icl that the major 
purpose of evaluation is to furnish <!jt.i for gihdance. In this instance 
guidance is defined as the fullest rcali/aiion by each pupil of liis po- 
tentialities. There are siv asjwcts of pupils with which evakiatxm for 
guidance must lie concerned. I hcsc arc (0 achievetnent of instruc- 
tional objectives; (2) physic.'.! aspects; ( ') mental abilities; (4) emo- 
tional and siKiai adjustment ; ( e ) .utituilcs; and ( <>) environment and 
background. 

Evaluating the Whole ChtlJ. The basis of ev.ilujtioii f>utlined in 
the preceding paragraph contemplates ilie child as an inte,:r.iitd 
personality. Unfortunately, many csakiativc prrKcdurts have Iwtn 
concerned tiao largely with mental testing .md aclucvctntn!, %o the 
exclusion, or at Ic.ist to the neglect, of tests tif physic.-.l growth. siM,ial 
development, and moral ailvanccmcnt. Tests should be desclopcd 
which will appraise those asjwtts of child development .md growth 
not now mcasurctl, or measuretf .idct|u.ucly. .\ true evaluation plan 
contemplates measures of total development. {>iiys!c,i|, tncnia!. moral, 
social, emotional, and spiritual. Perh.ijw when we comprehend the 
significance of total tlcvclopmcnt atu! integraiiun, we will kccu.»hled 
to envisage a .suitable and a<!c<piate testing program which will 
measure it ciTcctivcly. 

Msrks A.vt> M.s»xis<; SvsTF..sis 

Retrospect. The use <»f marks to measure progress and determine 
promotion came into promintmt use svitli the advent of the graded 
school. Standards in terms of fiercentages, degrees of niasury, or 
completion of a grade or .subject were cs'olvcd to iletcrminc fitness 
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to pass to the next grade. Cox and Langhtt* are of the c^inion that 
marks in themselves are not a part of the saondary school tradition, 
being inheritcti front earlier elementary printiccs and developed as 
the Amerkan public high school was evolved. 'I'hcn as now, there 
was a certain confusion as to the make-up and incerprctati<»n of the 
mark for whatever purfxisc it was used. Some sort r)f grade or mark 
seems to have liccn univers.i}ly used for the traditional pur(K>ses to 
which they h.ivc been put, namely, u> record individual progress, to 
inraMirc individual progress against the group, to determine readi- 
ness for ptonvifion, tt* inbtrtn the parents. .1:1;! to Wcomc a matter 
of pertnanem rcctird. 

Based tni this tradiuou, tc-icfiers* m.uks i!..vc come to play the out- 
st.mding role in ev.dii.iting the pn»gress «•! .ill pupils on all levels, 
through the college and university. Tin s .,re given for many pur- 
ptiSfs, as a score on a paper ot cx.iminatif>n, .is a graile at the end 
of tilt ternt, in fact evervwherc a judgment h.is to U- m.ulc. Standards 
of it!<!grn< Mt emerge uimh v.try .ihnost as much .as the ic.'chei.s who 
use tlu’ni. Nor n it c.iss to determine the fn.d schiv,} marks used 
for promotion when so tn.iny s.in.iitUs enter in, .is the tiature r»f the 
examination, results oht.uned in staml.'.rd tests, cl-iss recitation marks, 
juipil.s’ work h.uuled in. the loiuhnt of j»upi!>. and their achievement 
in relation to abiiuy and ctTort put forth. Whcii scores arc determined 
individually, thctc is a m.uter of imlividu.d teacher judgment — 
whether the grade itself has an arhitr.*ry value or whether it is ap- 
plied against ir.e normal curve of distribution, hi some schcxils all 
pupils pass; in others the pcrscrii.>gc of non-proinotinn is high. 

Marking systems may also Ik.' ckissitied as ( 1) those kised on ab- 
solute values, tlic most J.imdi.ir heaig the tm' per cent .scale, and 
(a) those based on relative vdues, ,is ssith the use of ranks or the 
nornitil curve of disirihution. fn the .ihsoiute scale, the .standard may 
lie s.iid to exist in tiie mind of tiic m.irkcr. The use of the noniul 
curse of drstrihuiion as a iletcrminani of relative v.nhics in m-uking 
tcniks to loc.itc the stand.ifd of iudgrm'M as objectively as possible. 
Recent .utempts to iinprosc the relwbilits of sclux)! marks either for 
examination or as fin.il gr.Klf,s for promotion purposes center anrund 
the use of the normal curve of distribution, siand.ard deviation sc<»es, 
and credit for cjuality. 
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Aiiy discussion of sdiool marks in relation u> ]>u|»l progress dtould 
take into account the $ch(K>rs educatiomtl philosophy. Education has 
been considered as a procession through certain subject mutter ma- 
tcrials for the pur{>o$e of mastery, to develop intellectual |x>wcr, and 
to acquire certain skills. Standards of achievement must be met. 
This is the older concept. The newer concept, as pointed out earlier, 
views education as a process of child growth and da'clopment of 
personality. I'his dcvelf>pincnt must Iv ctnisidcred in relation to 
provision for an environment which is fitted to imlividtjal needs, 
capacities, anil interests.” M(»st of our systems of grades and m.irks 
have been i!cveK.‘pcd in conformity with the first of these philostv 
phics. 

Vnrcliiihility of Teacher/ Marlas. Wc aic interested in teachers' 
marks at this {Mant bec.iusc (,i) they .still play and will continue to 
jday such an iirn)orr.iiu part in cv.duaiing the work of the cl.i,s.srt<>m. 
artd (2) isi spi'c of thi.s, there is now ample evidence of their unre- 
liability as a mevesure of pupil progress. 

Writers universally acclaim the pioneer work of Star«.h and Eliioii" 
in their inve.stig,»if)n.s of the reliability of tcaihcrs' nurks in I’.ftghsh, 
history, and geometry, (irjdccl by cotnpetem te.ichcrs accortling to 
standards in use in ihcir schwls, the p.ipcTs siu)wcd, for linghsh. ,\ 
marking range of nearly 40 per cent; for history, alxnii the same 
range; and for gconictry, att even greater range. 1 his means. ft>r 
example, that the wtnc paj>er in gcomcfy was gr.idcd by 11*5 te,u hers 
of high-school mathematics with marks ranging from 2'' to alxnc 
goper ccm.* L.ttcr studies have shown that teachers within the s.ijne 
school show almost as marked clitTcrenccs itt their gradings* as do 
teachers from diiTerent schtxils. One must conclude th.»t. with such 
great varial>iJuy in m.irks, teacher judgments arc, to .1 greater or less 
degree, unreliable as measures of pupil progress liccause of their 
subjectivity. 

Principlct Underlying Improvement, Within the past few years. 
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much research has been done* looking toward an improvement in 
marking standards and the development of newer types of sdhoed 
reports as an outcome. Many of these studies indicate great dissatis- 
faction with present marking systems. There is a dchnitc tendency 
to ada{)t the child study principle within the formal school organiza* 
tit>n with a resulting rcevaluation of criteria. General satisfaction is 
app.'irent on the part of the hrjme with the new type of diagnostic 
letter in place of iltc more formal rcfwirt card. Some schools arc ex- 
perimenting with grading by pupils themselves for comparison wdth 
teachers’ murks and st.indar<li/.cd tests. 

In applying ihc newer concept of ctluc.irion us citild growth and 
development of jK'rsonality, some systems itf s<;h(«)l organizaiwm dc- 
vclo{H‘d in accordance with this phiiov>{rhy have tound it advisable 
to abandon, partially or ertmpiefely, grades or scIkkjI marks as com- 
monly iindersioiKl. The attacks of this group have centtred largely 
on the forin.il re<;it.iiif»n. .S* h/ml m.irks iusitl on these <!cnoit motives 
esicrnal to the chiid. Instead there siionld he set up within the child 
itttcrnal motives, as idc.iK. natut.i! desires tor expression, .md other 
forms of inner stimulation by means of approv.i}, ch.dlcngcs, fol- 
!r>sving intrllcciiul intercsis, re|H»sirig rcs|v.)nsibii;!Y, {mvilrgcs, and 
the rewards of work we!! done. In all of this there i< a sense of 
achievement in jportuvlung the masters' level. 

When these principles are pm into ctTcii, the nervous strain of 
tlic marking ssstem is tcliescd hy .m intcrn.d tKsire ff>r seU-e\pin- 
sion and iinprowmcnt, (ionunuous progress i.f children is recorded 
by the results of ohservatum, tests, and other data sshich arc reported 
to the parents in ktu-r iorm or throiigli person.-, I intc^v^css^ ('omplctc 
fohlcrs of helpful mforni.itum gatlietcd in many places n»akc the 
child study .mglc more puij'Kjseful in cre.'ting anil maintaining a 
snitahlc environnu nl. 

Methu<4( of Improtin-^ Teachers' Marif^s. I'.vcn w iih all of tins trvt- 
tlencc, the fact tkx'.s remain iltai tc.tchcrs' marks arc, and will prob- 
ably remain, the tc.tcht-rs’ principal mc<.i.surc of pupil achievement* 
As a ctmscqucncc, pujnl f'fomoiion or hiilure, exemption from ex- 
aminations, .tccordcd honors, admittance to higher institutions, 
cltgibiUiy for extra-curricular activities, .school records, and reports 
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to the home arc now bainH) on teachers' marks and wilt prdxably 
continue to be. 

As a result, every eltort should he made, uniicr present circum- 
stances, to bring about greater reliability i»t‘ teachers' marks. Ilte 
following suggestions are r>fTercd to this cntl: 

t. There should be a c»»nNtant effort on the part of every prin- 
cipal and teacher t(» approach ever greater objectivity in giving attd 
recording marks based on judgment, and to re<lucc subjectivity in 
any form to an irreducible minimum. .'\s far As is humanly possible, 
teachers must rul tlicmselvcs <»t’ all bias .tnd substitute objcctivclv de- 
termined vStandards of value and iudgrncnt. There shmild be a 
common agreement among teachers in the same school and m dif- 
ferent schtx>ls as to the signihcatue of these standanb. 

2. The marking ssstem which is used to indicate these standards, 
including all syinUds assricsatcd thercwitii, should Ik- umform 
throughout the sclwxd as vvcil as the system, with a common under- 
standing as to all values .uul points of significanie. Moreover, such 
understanding should extend to ..11 those who rnav have otcesinn to 
use these recfirds anti form iudginents haw ! on them, as c< ain#! lor.s, 
home-room teachers, parents, college atithorino’'. an>! ptospeetisc 
employers. 

3. At imcrvals, some approfjirj.ne ct>mp.trisr«ns should tie ina<le by 
teachers as to the signjiic.!it<.c and disinbu'ion of tin ir tn.itks ant! 
marking stindards. These should fn; dissusse,! in a v. ItoicsonK'. un- 
prcjudicct! manner, as they relate to the dilferciit grade It vels ,uj.l 
teaching fiehls. In the discussions, much u\t should Ik ma<le oi 
graphic presentations, normal probabihts curves, and commendable 
practices of individual teachers. The !ogi,.>l outMime of sikh group 
discussions should l»c the constant approach toward a more uniform 
objectivity. 

jf. Objectivity should Ik- apfuoached ihroug'h a wider use of ol>- 
jeetive tests. To this cntl attenUfm may be directed to: (a) a wiser 
selection of subject matter materials Imcd on the aims of the course; 
(^) questums properly construcie<l, clearly stated, and .tdapted to the 
age and grade levels to Iw tested; (r) cliniination of catch tjiiestions; 
(d) proper directions for the test as a wdwile; (e) projicr .ittention to 
the time factor; (f) dcvelrrpmcnt of adequate setiring rules; and 
(g) proper validation and prrrvcd reliability. Objective tests will re- 
ceive more extended treatment in a later section. 
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5. Tc3tcb«rs should be instructed in the pr*^ use of standardized 
tests and scales, esjteciaily the use o£ norms and diagnof^ic features. 

6. Since cssay type examinations will still remain a means of test- 
ing pupils, greater thought should Ijc given to them. In reading them 
the teacher shouhl he on guard against hlulfing, excessive svordincss 
alone as‘ evidence of kntAvIcdgc, garbled and ambiguous statements, 
and mcajtinglcss “iilier" facts. .Since it bus been shown that much of 
the vari.thihty «d tc.ichcrs' markings of examination pajxir arises 
fr«Hn v.irying practices jn peii.th/ing pujiils for gr.tmmatkal. dk- 
tion.il. piUicfiMtion, sjK'lliiie. .in<l nfSier cartloN errors, greater atren- 
tioii shtniM lu- given to marking ac.r<cjnents [Triainmg to them, 

7. In coiuluding Htrsc su-i'estions, eve may add that there are 
ntany piimij lcs ot fjne tcMcbrng not rcairdy evaluated by present 
usages of obirciivc nicasurcinnit. Teachers' judgments svill probably 
rem.nn supreme in m.tffers pcTtainini; to character buiKling, disci- 
tdine, atfittidt's, habiis «>j' industry, and nunterous siindar traits. Only 

le.uher writ tine d:vvriiam.;tory power .mt! a Caref;:!, unbiased 
im<!er-.iarn!uy.: < i' ■.luKheit ssdi be able to tender these judgments im- 
part! illy. 

Ni-svih Mc.sm hvs or l^ vu I’iior.ttj ss 

The St:inJjr;ii:ni‘ 7cv/. Tiie devtloptneni oi standattlized tests 
has t.ikcn plavc os.-r .1 pv:')*.! of t-'isr dcwade.s. T.’'on') those pimuer at- 
tempts of Kiic, 'I ivr!td.:k<-. ‘stone, .ind Courtis, the moVetnem has 
grown until nou mauv iHintued, trsis .irul scales .ire .»v,nj.i’hlc to 
tea.hcrs and niimmotratorc tor « iassui.in use. In die absence of re- 
liable St. distil s, present s.iks i'! tficse :;s!s would iruheate .t wide 
gcner.il use, 

Stan lafiU/cd tests mas serve the foliouin.; useful [Muposcs: 1 1 ) to 
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tnqnxive the traditional examination through careful adection 'of ma* 
terial^ timing, directions, administrative adaptability, methods of 
response, and scoring; (a) to approach greater objectivity of measure* 
menc through care exercised in their preparation and validation; 
(3) *** provide stantLtrds or norms for individual pupils and groups 
vrith which comparisons may be made; (4) to improve the instruc* 
tiooal processes. 

Several limitations of standard tests arc <4)ntc evident; (1) Stand* 
ardized subject neuter and norms may not provide for necessary 
&:xibility or adaptation to local conditions, (2) They arc useful 
largel)' as indicators and must be su[>plcmcnted by other means of 
measurement, f V) There is an item of expense, making them pro- 
hihitive to some schrxds and teachers. ( 4) X'alucs claimed for many 
standard tests are scarcely acceptable. Riicb goes so far as to say diat 
"If one hundred of the iKst were sciccietl .and the rest dcstroyctl, the 
loss would be negligible."** {5) The psychoktgical imjdicatwms of 
testing, such as fear, initibiiions, ami irustfarions on the part of 
children, present to a gre.itcr or levs extent in any evaminajions, sccin 
to have Ixrn somewliat .K.encuatctl in their iim'. largely owing to 
uicomjKtencc in administration. ('’•) There is too gre.it a tciKlency 
to rely implicitly on single results obt.nned .in<l con)p.'trt.sons m.tdc 
with norms. Diagnostic values arc overlooked. Kete.u!ung and re- 
testing arc tot) inirequcntly practiced. 

Great care mu-st be exercised in the use of standardized tests in the 
measurement of pupil progress. HcoJcr states the whole matter well 
when he .says: '’All that tests c.in <!o is to reveal a situation, they c.m- 
not per sc improve a .situation: they nKrcly j'lovide. the diagnosis, 
and the remedy must }>c supphcil by the teacher.'’’^ 'I'cachcrs and 
administrators must undcrstanfl the pur;>o.ses and values <»f .stand- 
ardized tests and their place and function in the cduc-itioiul progr.tm. 
Teachers particularly must understand such statistical measures as 
will en^le them to comprehend fully their signiitcance .and practical 
applicatiott 

Objective or Ketv~Type Examination. Some consideration has 
been given above to the objective or ncsv-tyix* cxamiiution as a 
means of improving teachers’ testing procedures. We arc interested 
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St tlu» point in indicating more definitely its place in tfie me3Stnr«> 
ment program. Two classes of new-type tesu arc gaterally accepted: 

(1) the recall type, in which the examinee supplies the answer, and 

(2) the recognition tyj>c, in which he citooscs tiic bcM answer. 

Advantages usually ascrilx'd to the objective or new-type tests are 

(t) greater objectivity in scoring accompanied by greater reliability; 
(2) more extensive sampling of materials to be tested; (:;) ectmomy 
of time in administration of testing; (4) reduction of pupil guessing 
Of bluffing; (5) greater ailmiuistrativc case and control; (6) higher 
diagnostic values; and (7) greater adaptability to local conditions and 
materials (s;iid with reference to standardized tests). 

l>ts:K]vant.'igc$ include i 1 ) lack of provision h>r bnguage training; 
(2) constant presence of guessing clement; ( ;) excessive tendency to 
measure acquireil factual informaitun; (4) tendency to demand re- 
call of information dis.is«<iatcd from its approj^riute setting; (5) as 
a result ot ( ;) and (4). .i u ruleni v on liic part of lx>th teacher and 
pupil to stress retention ti{ lactiul information rather than muistcry. 
some svriters going s<» far as to call these tests “unpedagogicar*; and 
(0) denial to some te.<chcrs of administrative asj'ccts of lest construc- 
tion ,ui<l use because ol (a) inadet]uate duplicating facilities, (^) in- 
suflkient funds, .in«l fr) .amount of u-.ichcrs’ time r.tken in prejsara- 
tion and use. N.tturally. this l.istcr statement raises the. alhiinportam 
ijucsf ion as to where .iikI liow 3 ftMciur’s time is mtisi prothabiy used. 

Diugnosiic Test.'!. In tltc more recent development of diagnostic 
tests atul scales, lltrtc has iH-rii a kusd.'blc clTort to correct one of the 
marked deticicncics of troth standardi/eii and new-type tests. W hile 
a general mc.tsurc of j'upil's attainnwnts nt.iv lx* iiscertaincd fay 
comparison with standards or norms, ;hcre is need to stialy indi-> 
vidual needs .nul deticiencies. r)i.»giKMfic tests provide a means for 
analysis ami di.ignusis of a pupil's airainmenis and deficiencies and 
the basi-s for remedial treatment. l’r«»f>crly used, they may serve useful 
purposes in pupil progrcs.s. esjx'cially as they n.tturaily individualize 
the instructional pr«xcsscs. Although diagnostic tests and scales for 
various pur^roscs .tre readilv available in the market, teachers may 
eunstruct them for their own usats without great ditficully. 

PsYatocoKicAt, Msvsure-ment .sno Sekvices 

Basic ConsiSerathn. Throughout this text wc have been stressing 
the imporiance of child development and schrxrl progress. All 
our tests, scales, and other measures of .achievement are evidenots of 
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isome portion of th.it development. The teacher hopes that it is taking 
place to the fullest extent of the child's innate cai^tacity and ability. 

It is with the child's intellect or menial c.a[>.icity that teachers ap- 
pear to be most concerned. The program of the public scho».»l has 
traditionally been built upf»n progressive steps of “average" mental 
devclo|)ment and capacities. Perhaps there has ahvay.s been an aware- 
ness of marked variations in mental ability, but until ctirnparativcly 
recently these, have been subjectively deterrnined. Accurate measure- 
ment of mental ability is an innov.uuin of notable .significance. 

Development of Intelligence Testing. Intelligence testing, as .Sy- 
monds"’ has jxnnted <»ur, is the outetmu* of five converging move- 
ments. Bincl's earlier ex|'eriincnts in the field of .ipplied psychology 
led him to diagnose fctble-mintledncss anil recommend the tre.it- 
ment of sjiccjal cLssses. b'xpcrimcnul psychology and the study of 
individual ditfcrcnces have Ikcii most iniliiential in the development. 
To these must be added irn|«rovcmem in viatistic.il fcclniKjucs and 
the contributions of the anihropdogists. '1 he survey tnovcnicm also 
provided a means of stimuLition. Mental tests were ipiu kly perceived 
to be of major use in the classioom: to ciassily puj'iK, for g»id.invC 
pur|Xises, for discovering exceptional children, and, when uscil with 
various forms of achievement tests, for the study of a pupil’s j..hieve- 
ment in relation to his capacity. 

Indices of Intelligence, Intelligence may h.sse many imiices, .ill 
essential to pupil progress. It may ilcnutc crrt.iin n.uive abilitirs, as 
judgment, reason, response to new situations, adiiistmcnt to ensinm- 
ment, originality, initiame, comprehcnsioii <4 tclattonsliip.s. abilitv 
to lc.J!n more things, or the same things b.-.ttcr or more cjuukly. 
Intelligence may he viewed abstractly, .vxialK. or cotitictcly. It may 
denote certain mcc}i.tnKal abihries or unusu.i! extenMon of excep- 
tional abilities in one or more directions. Its proper measurement is 
a com{X)SBte of all or most of these. 

Viewed negatively, especially when related to ability to learn, in- 
telligence may he expressed in relation to certain deficiencies of .my 
of the above. Moreover, meoial deficiencies may be accompanied by 
physical or other inadequacies, us sensory, motor, mor.il, or ciruv 
tional. Again, special disabilities may I)c <)uife pronounced, us per- 
ceptional defects. These may lie ctmgcnital, Tliere may also Ik .my 
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numiier of transicnc interferences with the intellectual processes, such 
as conflicts of various types, perseveration, and wandering atten- 
tion.** 

(ircai care must Ik taken in using intelligence tests, es{KciaUy in 
fixing any measure <jf or aiiiiudc to a chiid's ability or accomplish- 
ment with any degree ol finality. Recent investigations tend to throw 
considerable tloubl on the lonstaticy of the intelligence quotient.’^ 

b.»r/ 0/ I nielli };cnce I eft>\ Intelligence tests may serve the fol- 
losving pur|v,ses: (1) to iJcntilv non-cducablc children, as idiots, 
inilx'ctlc.s. and tert.iin tsyes of morons; (ai to identity superior chiJ- 
tlrcn; f ') to iviLitc and nkmily the relation of iiitelhgcncc and de- 
li(u]uctuy iM any fortti. yaxe it has been estitnated ih.il alxiut 
one ioiinh ol entnma!'' h..\e some form of inen’al weakness; (Y) a$ 
a baMs fot ci.i'.sitK.ni/tn .oitl gonirng; <■;) to test vixaiiona! aptitude 
ami fitness: {(■) to sindy smasidiu! dn'Teieaccs; (7) tor prediction 
purj’tises, .:s tti selcvi.n^ s;;!)'t.;s. pbitning for college entr.mce, 
j'l.Ketucti!. .'.ltd nn.i! vi.ooj giatics: t ') for giiul.uuc purfHises; (9) to 
assist tti pl.nut'in' jir<i'.;r.t:r.s of tnstni.tion, :ni{;vh!uai!/,cd instruction, 
spcii.d. I l.isses. .(!! i ii r s.:inl..r porjVises. 

.\i?eni;ou be vidid to liie itn^wittance of b.ising inteiligence 

upon liinir ih.iu oTic tc.'.t. d'.su'veruvg all .‘satiabie mformaik/n iKiore 
arriving at .utv voiteiuMon. ir..iking ail conclu.sions tentative, and 
lioldntg .til ^u,h ^^ore^ .tnd iotiibtMons conrisicnti.il. 

Tiurc IS Mitm- liiiicretur of opiiiioti .ts t(i the p..tt teachers .should 
t.ikc botii iti go:ng .iiul in tnu.'prcttng tmclhgeiice tests. One may 
say that tiaJiers c.in ami shouisi Ik prepared to gisc and .score group 
in!c!iigeiKe tests ini'ler vine-.iioii. Inurpr-. tatjons of these tests should 
Ik tciu.itive. .Old Mib’ca to rcvu-w after further testtijg ami additional 
rlata. *1 he administi.ttion ol uulivid't.ii inicnigencc testing .should Ik 
consnlcrerl the t.isk of one pri'lcsssonally traiitctl tor that jiurjHisc. It 
is to Ik hoped th.it .dl te.ichors cventnaliy will arrive at ih.il ciluca- 
ttoiul level where they may participate intclhgcnth m tltis i.tijxirtant 
educational function. 
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The Sekoci Piychoiogist. Modern testing instruments and pro* 
oedures demand the professional services ei trained school psycholo* 
gists. Special training is necessary to give many of the tests, inteipr^ 
the results, and identify children for placement. The schtwl psycholo* 
gist brings to tins service a background of scientihe training and a 
fundamental knowledge of clinical procedures, invaluable in diag« 
nostic and remedial instruction. He can assist in educating the 
teachers in all matters |H;riaining to a better understanding of their 
children and a more t)}^jcctive appraisal of results. His duties may 
often be asstKiatcti with research, guid.mce, and pbccmcnl, and he 
may be considered .in ctlucaMoiwl consult.int. 

The functions of psychology and psychologist specialists have been 
studied by many w'ritcrs. Anders<tn has outlinetl sevcr.il mcthotls of 
procedure for chikl [HycholugiMs, namely, incidental observation, 
biography, sysicm.itic observation cjuestionnaire. psycbicinalysis, case 
history, direct measurement and simple tests of complex functions, 
rating, experiments involving random ami paired ctmtrol groups, 
control by statistical devices, and taeior analysis.'’' Hildreth found, in 
her study of the various kinds of psvchologic.il services in Uu^schixds 
of the country, some twenty-nine f tint tions. ckissibed as ( i ) mc.isurc- 
ment and st.Mistks, (a) .study and guid.uicr ot indivuliud pupils, (^) 
assistance in administration 'ant! MijKrsision, assistance in in- 
struction, (5) research, and (6) auxiliary functions.'' 

PRfXiR-SSiS OF Es AIl ATlON 

The term evaluation h.is come to have .1 wider meaning than the 
term measurement, being usually applied to a progr.un rather than 
an isolated skill or area of knowlctlgc. Wc might s,ty that a series of 
measurements arc rct|uircd in order if» increase the accuracy of the 
final evaluation. As rests i<n<l measurements Iwcomc more valid, 
evaluation can be appliet! mt>rc justly to them. 

State programs. Since cduc,ition is a state function, the slate 
should have some atneern in the evahuiion of its program. State- 
wide testing and evaluation programs conductetl by liic state depart- 
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ment of education are now in operation m some twenty sttfes?* 
These vary as to level and type of testing. In several other states sudi 
programs ait sjKinsored by universities. Stale high schotd exatmaa> 
lions were originally usetJ for the accreditation of the work done in 
the high schools, upon which standard diplomas were issued. More 
recently, this plan has been cxtcndcfl in order to accredit and up- 
grade the school, ami to provide a basis for approved state funds. The 
New York Regents’ examinations date from 1^65 and arc prchably 
the best-known ami most comprehensive mcastircment program o£ 
this tyjK. 

State department and accrediting agencies have set up other tech- 
niques for evaluating the work t»f the sclir»ols. These include super- 
visory services run hy sj>ecia!ts?s, pr<»grdms of instrucrion, and advice 
as to org.»tu/ati«jn, adminjsi}-.H)on. and Innidiugs. Numerous rating 
scales ami desices in v.irving sMges of ol>)cctivity have been evolved. 
Many states arc using the jdan <>f evalu.ition develuj>ed by the Co 
OfHrrativc Srmly of Scccfrid.irv Sch<»ol .St.imiards for all tyj'^s of sec- 
ondary sc'h'KiU. State SiifK'tvtsf;rs make frc(]ueiit appraiwls through 
IfK.al visitation. 

iMcal I-oc.il .uimitiisfratnc otiiv crs, cither through state 

mandate or hv the nature of their p»>ttion. arrange for mans varieties 
of meastiremcnt pr<igr.juis. Hr\r known of these jK-rhaps is the time- 
hoiu»rcd counts e\aniin.ui«in conduvied hy the county superintendent 
assisted hy 3 .stall of teachers ami pi:ncip.ds. IX-.spite mans' criticisms 
it has per.sistcd, .although in mucit unproved for.m. M.iny cities con- 
duct cils-sv}de e\.uninaiion.s using varsing levels of objectivity. Of 
interest .md value are those programs of evaluation sponsored by 
wqaerintemients .and principals' meeting as a regional organisation, 
(dareful prcpar.uion .iml controls are essential to all these prognanis, 

DesiraHe (}h}nttvc$. A {fjstinciKm sht*ultj Ik: m.tde Iwsvccn the 
mtjre s'omprcliensise csaiu.itioa program ,intl tlic nTe.asuicrncnt pro- 
gram. The former svill involve active c<xjjXT.at»on of schoolmen 
within the stale or under st.»tc or regional leadership. Ce,*nsunt ef- 
forts shtatild l>c mark to ctimprchcnd the total program and the 
techniques for evaluation. 
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The responsibility of state departments of education for mdisure- 
mcm programs is usually a matter of legal prescription or custom* 
Testing should be gearcil to desirable educational objectives, the in- 
struments of measure Ix'ing objectively determined and adapted to 
them. While the state is interested in universal standards of achieve- 
ment, care must l>e taken that the whole administration and reacliing 
function of Uxal school ilistricts l>c not warped to achieve a g«x^d 
showing without due regard to the child and to peculiar local prob- 
lems. Moreover, the program should be a ccK)[HTative enterprise. The 
virility and sjionraneitv (»f the l(K:d sc 1 uh»! should be maintainc<l and 
stimulateck not overshadowed. T esting shoukl always lx* a means 
to an cnd„ ant! not degenerate into a meaningless ch<'rc in which the 
child is lost but the system saved. 

QrKSTTOXS .AM) PkOBI.F.MS 

1. W rite a refH>rl on djderent esamination inethoik l>v conm^^ing his- 
tories of education. Can you fin/! instances and extent ot present 
use? 

2. Evaluate ia) S<.*i.Tarlc moiho<i, \h) <»ral tpji/.. u ) Chinese lamina- 
tion plan. iJ) shon written teM. lel ess.iy examinations, objec- 
tive tests as to cdcciixent ss. 

3. .Make a rcfxirt on studies of the unrehahility of teachers’ marks. 

4. 0>mparc tlie effectivencxs of a te.uhcr who uw«w iudginenl largely 
as a means of incasurcinent with that of one who uses oh)t\t»vc 
mc.tsurcs. 

5. Oimparc the sabieof marking syvtems hasrti tm *u \ absolute s aloes, 
ih) relative values. 

6. Comment on the suggestions offered to improve teachers’ marks. 

7. Make a case for the abc*lmon of all grades 01 marks in the cleincn- 
ury schex)!. Is such a plan feasible? 

8. Compare the adsantages of {a) standardiml tests, (h) new tyjx 
objcctisc tests, and ic) diagnostic tests. W'herr should each iy[X' l>c 
used.^ 

9. What advantage has the individual inielligemc test over the group 
test^ What uses do intelligence tests have in the schools r W'hat care 
should be exercised in using them.^ 

10* Oivc examples of tesu useful in evaluating pupil qualities other than 
mental and physical. To whai extent have these l>ct*n develofied? 
II. Outline a month s duties for a schotil psychologist in {a) a system ol 
a selected size, (h) a county. 

xa* What pfcparaiton in measurement should be required of every 
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teacher? What can be done to bdp teachers in service in using better 
measurement tcchnujues? 




CHAPTER XXI 

Recording and Reporting 


ADEQUATELY' kept ami properly adaptec! schoed 
records constitute one measure of the iitcctiveness at a school system. 
Indes'd, one might iraic the growth of public school dficiwjcy 
through a mihK ot Sihoo! rctonis .iml rcjvms. Two purposes o£ 
records h.iv(’ iK'en cunsiMem thtough the scars, namely, to give the 
child's attcml.mcc ant! hw aciiicvcincnt. '1 he scientific movement in 
education, together u itii the rediscovers of the child, his nature, and 
his needs, has pioioimilly influenced the importance of adequate 
records, espet ialiy iiu»se sshic h will serve as evidences of his growth 
and devcloptm nt. At the same time, the scIuhiI has t certain fiduciary 
trust to maintain w'lth the home and the community it serves. More 
recently, the states h.ivc trted to make more uniform the form of 
the iccotds atui the colic; non of intorm.iru>n ii(H>n svhich appropri.!- 
lions may Iv based and eoinpirtwins made. 

This cha|.‘ier .uicinpts to trace the development of school records 
and jsoint tsui the modern j>urjv>ses and s.ducs associated with them. 
Rccem movements to improve records and rccotd kcc].fiMg arc dis- 
enssetl, with emphasis their proper organ iit.it ion and management. 
School rcjHMis bear a ddinite relationship to school records since, the 
elata so assembled Ucorne the lu.sis for the rej*ort. We sfufil take up 
the nature .ind values of schciol rcjxirts, ami typc.s usually considered, 
and shall a.sstK'iatc their org.ini7.uioii and sH.jnagcment in relation to 
those m.’idc resiMin-sible for them, n.imely, the sujKrintendcni, princi- 
pal, and teacher. Rejxirts to p.ireuts have undergone m.my changes 
within recent years, as we shall sec. Rectirding and repcMting have 
administrative value enabling rlutsc as.stKi,iicd with the educative 
processes to further the sclwxfl progress of the child. This shoukd be 
the point of principal emphasis. 
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Euuly Uses of School Recorm 

Peuf Records in the llarly Sehoeds, Record keeping in early schools 
was a mutter of keeping track of the pupib, lK<ih as to attendance 
and as to achievement. One can assume fairly cnf>ugh that neither 
task was pcrfoniKd very well. Since attendance was not c(tm|mlsory 
and the home was little concerned, there was not much need for the 
record anyhow. Since the tlcierminaiion of jj^chievement remained so 
brgely a subjective m.iiter, and as the particular school reader the 
pupil hapjwncd to be in could Ik rcmcmiwrcil by the teacher and 
the pupil, why braher wuii a record ? In those daysf»f teacher proces- 
sion, it might be lost anyway: it so. pupil standing c»>uld e.isily be 
determined when he came to scImhiI by the simple cxjKdicnt of “try- 
ing him out.” 

Horace Mann and the Mtn emcnt to Impnnte Records, As school 
systems became better dcvelojK-d, efforts were ilirected tow.ird im- 
proving the attendance register. nor.icc Mann* i>vcr a hundred ye.irs 
ago spoke of ev.iminmg "hundreds of ditrcrcut forms" then in use. 
Without d«)ubt he cry st .till /cd the thinking and pr.ictice of*lu\ <l.iy 
when in iS:}S the state Ixurd of ediic.tlion in M;iss.i<.luiscits .nithor- 
ized him to prepare a permanent school register in Ivxik loirn de- 
signed for a live-year jKrioef for diUercm-si/.cd schools. Its prep.ira- 
tkin ss'.t 5 a ctvipcraiivc effort, many of the “licst te.ichers .iml 
educationists in the country olfering stiggrstions and approv.il.'’ 

Horace Mann was uinioubfedly farscemg m his das in his con- 
ception of an improsxd report, .is he was in so many other cduc.i- 
tional matters. In it he sasv many values; ( i ) it ejlicieiuly prevented 
irregularity in attendance; U) it allowed more .Kc*ir.itc statistical 
rc|x>rt$; (3) it enabled the te-icher to ntrtc the mental .uwl mor.tl 
progress of each pupil; f.4) it v<»ntained the enure Khtx»l history of 
the child; (5) it furnished each pupil a means of wlf<omparis»>n; 
(6) it became “a {vnverfu! incentive W) gcMirl and dissuasion from 
evU”; and (7) it fastened “the dcliiK^ucncy of .tbscncc U|xjn the par- 
ticular offenders.” 

Since he was a state school official, values with which he was di- 
rectly concerned naturally pertained to the administration of attend- 
ance; other va]uc.s he foresaw as pertaining more immediately to 
the teacher and (he pupil. 
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About the same time, Henry Barnard in Connecticut developed 
much the iarae type of register. He too considered it important, and 
lectured on “Schtsoi Hecortls and Rc|x>rts‘’ at meetings of teachers. 
Other state officials and city $u|')erintcndcnts applied the Si^me idea. 
Soon the attendance record became, as Moehlman points out, the 
“real index of scIkxj) clficicncy.''* Schtxds were cx>n]parcd with each 
other, largely tm the basis of schixil attendance. Howcs’cr, there was 
no c(;inm<»n agreement as to tire methrxis of com()Uting attendance. 
'I'hat W.IS to c«jme later. 

'1 he National I.dnc.ition Assf«:iati(»n, <»rgani/cd in iJ'57, gave ire- 
qucni bcaictl consideration to m.nters oi sciior>t attendance and child 
acc(;unting. Schcx^ls totiiii not In. coinp.ircd .is to cihciency without 
s/»mc me.isurc of unif(»rnjity. (.'ommiitccs to athirve this were ap- 
}>i»ntcd tn 1^7-4' lattlc tangible action resulted. 

iNU.t't-.VfE 0|- Tlti, NtLSnUC MoCtMENf 

Dt'jcits in KccorJs lietcjki: hy Studicf Pci haps the most sig- 
nihc.mt siiinuiuc to adcijtfatc .«iid uniform scluxd records came olx^ut 
as the diicct rcsiili ot the sciciititic moscnu-nt in education. The need 
lor Ix-ttcr survey tcciinic{Ufs and tests and measurements l>ec.imc 
apparent, for the study of ix»th sch«H»l systems .rnd individual pupils. 
J'lgnihcani .unong studies jx'ri.iintng to pupils in which atiequate 
records were ncccss.iry were Thorndike’s ' Ehmmaiion of Pupils 
from .School" ( i and Ayrc'' in Oiir ScJtools (1909) * 

In c.u'h ot these, accurate comparative schixil data were highly es- 
sential but in many instances were in.idctpiaic and inaccurate. Ayres’ 
study of rctard.iticm .iiui ehmnution in oty School systems isarticu- 
larly called attention to the p.!ucity of schrxil records and recom- 
mended more attention to them in the following language: 

Little or no ctlort lus liern made to preserve original records, to reduce 
duphcatioii, to save time .<nd energy or 10 secure 40 uracy and accessi- 
bility. 

Worst of all, ililferent prinitp.«U and supcruitendcnts have introduced 
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tsolaied and disconnected practices from which signilicant ftett ^ 
wbe^ system cannot be deduced. Tliere have been many day booiis and 
blotttta but no iedger accounts. 

l£ existing conditions ate to be bettered and our school systems made 
more efficient we must have a Itctter knowledge of conditions and their 
significance. To accomplish this we must have liettcr records. 

Dutton and Snedden'^ writing in 1908 indicatcti four defects of 
earning records: (1) lack of cumulative retard material; (a) unde* 
veic^jcd character of units of measure; (^) duplication of material, 
much of it unorganized; and (4) bek of uniformity of standards for 
ctmparisons. 

Natiofiiil Education Association Committees. The results of these 
several studies stimulated the appf>intmcnt of a commiiicc by the 
National Education Association on Records and Repr»rts, which re- 
ported in iyi2.* This rcjjort undoubtctlly was of mtJch value in 
standardizing a number of terms ami pr«H:edures. And yet its chief 
emphasis remained upon attendance. 

The scientific movement in education grew apace during the next 
dozen years. More and more comparative measures of city mIiooI 
systems became increasingly essential in the dcvel<>pmeiu of the 
measurement and survey movements. ()nc liircct ouicrimc \v.a.s the 
appointment in of an a^liiinnai committee of the IX’partmcnt 
of Superintendence of the Nbiional Education .Association.' It indi- 
cated that an acceptaliie system of scIkh^I records should have 
the following charactcri-stics; (1) They should make for uniformity 
and comparability, (2) The amount of data recorded should lie no 
more than is nettled and used, ss-iih all information exact. (^) 'lire 
various records of a schrxil system should be cmirdinaicd and unified. 

The committee recommended the follow ing types of pupil records: 
(1) teacher^s daily register book; (2) pupils* general cumulative 
record; ( j) pupils’ health and physical records; {4) guidance record; 
(5) pupils’ psychological clinic record; (6) principal’-s nfiice record. 

The following standards were recommended in order to make 
the procedure of record keeping and rqwt making easily routinized. 
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lUcord* duMtd be: (i) ctwiubtive; (a) umCorni (wheti ludi fdr 
comparative puiposes); (3) durable; {4) nmi-'repci.ttive; (5) prop^ 
erly organized; (6) complete; (7) available by those who would use 
them; (H) vidbie; and (9) separately provided for elementary and 
secondary pupils where needed and justifiable. 

The report of the committee is replete with illustrations trf reemd 
cards in use, with special consideration given to census and attend^ 
ance records and reports to the home. Undoubtedly, this rqxnt has 
had a far-reaching influence <»n the kee|»ing rif records and their 
administration. 

Purposes of Records. By this time the reader will have discerned 
several tlcfinitc pur{K>scs in keeping school reettrds. These will now 
be reviewed. In the first place, the legal basis should be comphni 
with. Stale laws gener.»!!y provulc for .stnnc form of record keeping, 
upon the basis of sshich rqv»rts to the projxrr authorities may 
made. In many .states, aitcinkmce registers are provided, as svell as 
othcial state recorvl forms and rules and regulations. A second pur- 
|>tisc is archival. Scluol records are necc.sv»''y for proper reporting, 
promotion, tr.mstcr to college or another school, for comparative 
purjH»scs, survey nee<ls, work jvtfmits. and similar uses. A third pur- 
jKisc is attendance enforcement. This is one o( the oldest uses of 
rcct»rds and still |)crMsientlv remains. A fourth purjrose is &»r guid- 
ance. In this rcs{x;cf records imiicating d.tta f^culiar to each indi- 
vidual emerge .is oi fundamental imjjortance. fifth purpose is for 
use in reporting to the home. \ sixrh pertains to use in pupil 
progress. This is tme of the tnost impori.ini. and involves admission^ 
classification, pr<»motk»n, demotion, and other factors helpful in de- 
termining that progress. Other pui poses of records fsertaiii to s^Kcific 
infornution gathered from, and growing out of, hc.atth and physical 
rccord.s, clinical records, dcliiupicncy and court nxnrJs. The nature 
of each of these reveals s<>me specific intention and they should be 
useful .iccortlingly. 

CrMt'LATivT. Rreottn^ 

A Nest’ Approach. 'Htc modern school is increasing its emphasis 
upon lUting its program to the individual cluld in the light of his 
needs, aptitudes, ,ind interests. tkHh curricular and individual 
analysis, a two-way procedure, are essential to this process. Modem 
school oeganization is such that the pupil passes from one school m 
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another and from one teadier to another. Under this syiaetn it Is 
nuntfcstly impossible for teachers to remember all the information 
essential to adequate and desirable individual and group progress. 

The 1925 committee of the National Education Association called 
attention to the need of a cumulative [lupil rccord—onc which fol- 
lows the pupil as he progresses through the school. The cumulative 
record system attempts to preserve such data .is seem worth pre- 
serving and provides at the same time for j^n adequate organisation 
and administration tlierefor. 

Values. Unique values .iccruing fr<»m cumulative pupil pcrsimnel 
records have Ikco siimtnari/ed as follows; 

I. They are essential to insure the continuity of the guidance program 
of tire school. 

а. Provide ncccwi.iry data for advising pjrcnr.s .and suggesting .vvliusi- 
ments which should be niatJc lu the mtcjcsi of the school .in<i home 
life of the pupil. 

3. Provide data for diagnosing mdividu.»l pupil dHTHullics .ind .qiplita- 
tton of remedial measures. 

4. Provide data to indicate to the school tlic degrtr to which ctfrriculum 
practitxs meet tlic needs of the pupils. 

5. Provide dat,i 10 know individual pupils iseiter and adapt measures of 
adiuslmcni (referring to f^rsonality large!)). 

б. Provide data for research into c/Iecfivcness of schrKil procedures. 
y. Provide data for higher institutions of lc.irn)ng. 

8. Provide data for individual pupil aiuUsis on his own part.* 

SegeP has (Miintcd out that the value of the cutmil.itive record lies 
in the fact that tt brings togciher successive mca.surcN, miings, and 
inilucntul items ( 1 ) of the same trait over a jTcriod of time and (2) of 
different traits over a peno*.! of time. Wc need to know the values 
of patterns of combincil rccortls in different ficld,v ant! with different 
sets of activities.’'' 

Items to Include. Suggested cumulative record items arc: ( i) gen- 
eral items of identiftcatiuo and progress, (2) scholarship. (3) educa- 
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donat and general aptitwlc re$t scores, (4) social and character 
ratings, (5) health, (6) home conditions and family history, (7) 
extra-curricular activities, (8) vocational interests and afHitude test 
scores, and (9) other items assisting in the sclwx)! pojgress of tlic 
imtiviiiual pupils.” Some systems have found it helpful to include 
the curriculum election record, the transfer cird, a pupil self-analysis 
form, record of home visits, correspondence, conference records, and 
a record of teacher estimates at iiucrvals. S{'«cific guidance and voca- 
tional records should liml a pbx wljtn sucii information is available. 

This variety of items n.utir.)liy suggests the imjmrtancc of includ- 
ing dat.t found useful ill particular scbor,l situations ami under given 
circumstances with indivi<!ual pupils, in whicti grtjwtli and tlcsclop- 
ment is the dtiminani consnU'iarion. 1 hese can lie determined after 
careful survey and ex)>criciicc. 1 he contetrs of cumulative record 
folders, if [)rfj}H‘.rly kept, have a way of growing in si^e. It is im- 
portant to (Kmit out that this growth shotil I not be haphazard like 
Topsy's, but rather the outcoinc of careful planning, selection of 
materials, and farsighted pr(H,c<hire. 

RccfVih 'jfi i'lrvit'nfjry and Secondary Levels. Specific materials 
in and uses of cumul.iiive records seill siiosc increasing complexity as 
the pupil advatues through the diiTercnt divisions of the school sys- 
tem, L-ses on the elementary level will lie much simpler, except in 
studying sjhciItc needs, as of the gifted or the maUdiustCtl pupil. 
At jviinis of ariictil.irion, thev wdl lx; invaluable. In the secondary 
iicld, data growing out of an in i^ea-mg complexity of activities will 
lx- rcvortkd, as weil as redirection of cducation.il and v<Kalional goals 
and the use of Ictstirc tune. Adeiju.ue records arc mo.si essemul in 
adv'ising pupils as to further cducati<<n on tne coUegi.rtc level and in 
the plasctnctu pn>hlctn. 

Nr.wwt .\pr»iucirEs 

A new emphasis on the plate of school records in the educational 
process has Ixcn |W)inted out by .idhvrents of progressive education. 
The realization of the tnaximimi development of the individual 
through his growth, siutiy td cnvirtjnmcm and cxpcrtcnccs, patterns 
of behavior, ability to conftont new siiuarions, and evolution of those 
drives which arc csscuiwl to that dcvel<4>mcnt is hardly possilde 
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without a cartful recoi'd of hia progreas. Moreover, the art of ieach< 
ing, like the art tA. human reiatiomhips, depends on reecuds for 
finding the patterns of human behavior and directing them wisely/’ 

Giles’* has pointed out some twelve devices useful in record keep- 
ing, With these one can karn the children’s real interests, levels, and 
individual ditTcrenccs and how to deal with them effectively. About 
ten hours a week wmU be needed for adc«;]uate record keeping and 
study for the average class. Ihe skillful teacher will be aware of 
facts to be used in pupil evaluation, of the |>upils* progress, and of 
aids to analysis and guidance; he will be sensitive to the intangibles 
of teaching and learning, especially as they relate to the objectives of 
education. 

Zyve** has pointed out that many teachers .ire dissatisfied with the 
records being used in their schotds to measure the newer phases and 
practices in education. They arc discouraged from working on the 
{Holilcm because they lack time .and training for the careful prepa- 
ration of sulijectivc records that arc {v>ssiblc in scluwls where classes 
are small. The activities associated with the development of human 
meanings and values require a dilTercnt ty(w of recording frpm that 
necessary for subject matter tnatcrul. To comply svith these ncw'cr 
meanings, record keeping should be continually evolving; it should 
be viewed in {■>ef$pcctivc. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive set of principles basic to pupil 
personnel records has been tkveloped by Traxler.'* Fourteen prin- 
ciples have been outliiTC^I emphasizing the recording of data con- 
cerning each individual pupil indispensable to the proper functioning 
of the school and each teacher, as well ;is to faciliuic the growth and 
develojrment of each pupil. Records arc classified as to ( i ) funaion, 
(j) filing arrangement, (3) nature of the centralizing unit, and 
(4) permanence. 

Organization ami Mava<.iimevt or REr;0Rus 

Guides to the Approach. As the science of education develops, the 
need for factual material, accurately secured and properly recorded, 
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tt idcreanngly ap|>arenL In this ccmnectton it is important to obseme 
guides to approach. First, state laws provide for the coileaion of data, 
and usually the lorm to be used is supplied. In the second pbce, the 
record system will need to be fitted to the underlying philosophy and 
objectives of the school system. Third, whatever record forms art 
evolved and data collected should be develc^d with an eye to dieir 
usefulness, both immediate and ultimate. It is trite to remark that 
the record system should be kept under constant surveillance. 

Auendtitjce Records. Adct)uatc attendance records demand prior 
attention. Scluxd census information should be pruftcrly recorded 
and kept in duplicate, one set at the attendance dq'artment office 
and the otlur at tlie office of the princtp.il of the school attended, 
public, private, or purtKhiai. Since die continuing census pbn is 
coming more and nuirc into common use, it is imjwrtant that data 
lie constantly revived. Omc the thiid enters school, he is prc^pcrly 
entered in the register and daily attciulance data arc recorded. Ab- 
sences should lie rcjiortcd to the principal's office and also noted in 
the teacher's register. 'I he principal should keep a record of the cases 
showing dates, causes, and dispuvition. simple but effective pro- 
cedure should cluracteri/.c rcKitioiis wiih the attendance officer or 
department. Records pertaining to child lalxir, employment^ or other 
legal status shouh! have a dclimtc pl.icc here. ^ 

Cumulttfu'c Rciordf. The ccdkction and recording of dat^ per- 
taining to the chiltl a> he moves through the schcnil system begin as 
soon as he enters schotil. Tihese rccord.s loUc»\v him from grade to 
grade and from scIkhjI to school. The nature of the information to 
be secured an<l recorded will need ti» i.*c dctcrminol, concerning 
which suggestions have beett previously indic.ued. C)t primary iro- 
portaiicc arc the pupil's jxiMinal history, health record, schcdastic 
record and activities, and psycliolopcal <Lita. Into the cumulative rec- 
ord may go rrjvirts of .ill interviews pcrUiining to the pupil, notes on 
his home environment. sjKcial alnUiics, interests, and disinclinations, 
and persona] observations. 

Many writers suggest that .1 committee of tc.ichcrs study the ques- 
tions regarding what records should lie kept, where they should be 
kept, and the manner of their prejvaration and use. This would swan 
to be in harmony with democratic prtxrcdurc. Thus records may 
serve to unify a system and keep its personnel in harmony. 

Avmhhiiky, llte location of all recorded material jffiotdd he sadk 
th^t it is accessible to those dircaly concerned. Ideally, records of 4 
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particular buiUling should be available in the principal’s o0kx in a 
place where teachers may enter unolMrusively. It is entirely cottceiv* 
able thsit the sch<M>l counselor may assume entire charge of records 
housed in his oibcc. It the rccor<ls arc kept, as they stimctimcs arc, 
in the central atiministrative otficc, or the office of the secretary of 
the board, their usefulness may be materially diminished because of 
inaccessibility. 

The filing system should l^e s.ifc, ea.sy to Operate, and capable of 
expansion. Although recortl cards can Ik: secured from reliable pub- 
lishers, these almost never quite tit the situation. It will he advan- 
tageous for committees of ie.»i.her.s to study unvl prepare the forms to 
be used and have them primed lt>c.dly. 

Management. The managcmeni of the recording system should 
be largely the rcsjxjnsihility of the buiUIing principal. Several .steps 
should lie noted which include: (i) iimiation ol teacher ie.sfK.»nsi- 
biliiy in regard to the nature of the system to lx* .set up: (a) provision 
for, .ns well as distinction l)etwecn, tcrnjxjrary rccojiis and those of a 
mure jxrmancnt character; ( 0 <lellnjtc distribution ami explana- 
tion of all forms .nnd their atlminisiration to te.ichcr'.; (4) proper 
housing; {5) setting up a talemlar schedule for the completi<*n of 
records; (6) checkup <if rccopls turned in; also follow-up sersicc if 
necdcdi(7) provi.sion for ihcif free use by tc.ichers or others entitled 
to their use; (S) evaluation priKtthircs in terms of pupil progress as 
a whole, or for revision of the system; (<>) provision for teachers to 
prepare and enter data on records; clerical service provided wherever 
necessary. In tliis connection it is jx-riincm to putm out that the 
principal sfiouhl n«»t dissifiaic his time in clerical pursuits which may 
better be performed by clerical service provided for the purpose. Pro- 
fes^nal responsibilities should alw'ays uke precedence. 

These suggestions should ai<l in the management of a system of 
records. The effectiveness of such management should be studied in 
direct relation to the effectiveness of pupil progress as a whole. 
Adaptation, not imitation, should charactcri/x the management at 
all times. Tests of good managcmeni might be considered in the 
light of; (i) determining regularity of attendance; (2) answering 
all questions concerning ptipil progress; ( i) providing information 
U|>oo which to base needed adjustment, personal, social, educational; 
(4I) suf^lytng information for guidance and placement; and (5) 
c harting tendkmdes and predictions. In the last analysis, it is the 
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teacher who will give inteiligcnt direction and guidance to the edu- 
cational elHcicncies of the child. Adequate records will help iromeas* 
urably in this process. 

Use f,)V Records iv E\ ai-uation 

Records arc n«« only useful hut essential in cv.iluating the work of 
the sch<x>l as .1 whcilc. Vv liik* they should have sotne uniform char- 
acteristics for comparative purjioscs, a sch(K»l expresses its individu- 
ality in part through tlie form of its records. Educational objectives 
in general, and t»i the school in particular, should serve as the basis 
for their use in sutli evaluation. Many kinds of evidence of individ- 
ual pupil arui school progress should l>c easily available. Diederich** 
has {Miinted out sixteen. 1 hese arc records of < i) personal patterns 
of goals, (2) signtihMnt experiences. ( reading, (4) cultural ex- 
jicncnccs, (5) creative exjTcrieiues, ((») a.nsctkjtcs, (7) conferences, 
(S) excuses am! cxplau.iiions. (•/) tests and examin.itions, ( 1.') health 
and himily lustoiy, ( i») oral EngSish-diagnosis, (12) minutes of stu- 
dent atfairs, ( 1 0 jicisonalr.) ratings, ( 14) family and personal dat.v, 
(15) courses and attivmes, an<l iiti) all administrative data, largely 
of a (XTv»n.il n.uurc. 

Specilic ex,unp!es of rcs<irii.s usetul in ev.iluation are in coitncction 
with (1) hc.dth exanun.iiions and services. (2) guidance-counseling 
services. ( !) schexd surveys, and (4) .ippiications of the cooperative 
technique to secondary scli<«/Is. Ile.ilih rtvor<!s have been liiscusscd 
in a previous c hapter. A complete evaluation of the health services of 
a schiK>l system and the health of ea.h child is im{>ossiblc without 
them. Smiiiarh, guidance leconls hast h;;cn preciously discussed. 
The guidance program <>i a school ssstem can scarcely Ijc appraised 
without rcc(*ursc to them, nor can the counseling service to each 
pupil l)c effective. 

The scientific study of a school system through survey techniques 
is predicated upon accurate data maintained through cumulative rcc- 
ord.s. 'rhi.s text contains numerous references to such data insofar as 
they refer to the pu|.*il and his grosvth. 'Die administrator and teacher 
should apply known techniques through survey procedure.^ in order 
to have a con.stant clicck on the effectiveness of the pupil pasonnd 
program. Ikst known of more recent measures of effcaiveness is the 
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Cooperative Study Secondary Schoed Standards. TIk sevtnral aeo 
, dons of this technique require for adequate study ohjccdve data of 
various sorts, examples of which, pertaining to the pupil, are enroll- 
ments, attendance, age^gradc distribution, personal pupil data, home 
eovitcounent and health data, occupational status and other guidance 
information, scholarship, and pupil activities. 

Reporting ik Relation’ to^Recoroing 

Thus far, the discussion has been concerned with records. Much 
that has been said aliout them might well apply to re{K>rts. As a 
soatter of fact, .i record is of little value until it is put to use, and 
reporting is one of the uses. Rcjx>rts arc made in large p,irt from 
recorded material, the shift fri>m a record to a report lx;ing only as 
significant as the nature of the data and the use made of it. Thus, 
adequate and accurate recortls arc a prcrc<]uisitc to reporting. 

Lacl^ of Interest in Reports. Q>mp.irative lack of interest in school 
reporting generally may be tniccd m several causes. One of these h.is 
been the unsat isf.-tetory mctluxls of rct<»rfling data. Wc h^vc noted 
recent efforts to correct this deficiency. Lacking objective data, .schord 
reports have Ixen largely subjective and highly opini«in.itcd. Where 
objective data have been available, they have been presented in sta- 
tirxical form usually uninterpreted or explained in vague gcncr.ditics. 
Such statistical measures as were used were unintelligible to rno-st of 
those for whom they were intended until clcar<ut cornparisrms, 
graphs, charts, di.igram$, pictures, and otlirr illustrative material 
came into general use. One of the most serious faults of repitting has 
been in presenting ail available material in an unorg:ini?cd manner 
without regard to its selection for s<>mc specific pur{v>sc. 

Nature aku Purposes or Reports 

Reporting a Fidueiary Trust. Reporting should Ixcomc one of the 
most important functioris of the administrative and teaching proc- 
esses. Education has a fiduciary trust reposed in it, since it cannrn be 
coottdered apart from the democracy it serves, nor from the maimc' 
nance of the ideas, ickals, mores, and practices of society which it 
sedks to imftf^ove. To society then, and especially to those who are 
djnNitly concerned with the educational process, admintsuators and 
tei^bers owe a prt^r accounting of their trust and services. Dissatia* 
fbuxiona oi the home and the community with the school may ofhen 
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be traced to lack cd onderataitding td its purposes and procedures. 
Even within the school many dissatisfactions can be traced to ladk o£ 
exact comprehension. Proper understanding can be achieved through’ 
proper rqxjitiog practices both within and without the system. 

7 he Report Defined. A report may be simply defined as an ac- 
counting. Webster defines it as “a statement or relation of facts givea 
in reply to inquiry or by a person authorised to examine and make 
return.” Such a definition has a certain ufficiul ring with the sugges- 
tion that, upon compliance, further obligation ceases. Perhaps this 
attitude has l)een the most serious deterrent to the profitable outcome 
of reporting. Objections to making rcjiorts, even recording the data 
for them, center arouiul their seeming uselessness in that nothing 
further hap|)cns. 

From the standpoint of the administration of the pupil, we might 
define a schcKil report as a meaningful accounting of school or pupil 
progress it* th«>sc rntitkaJ to a knowledge of it. u}v>n the basis of 
which a better understamiing ol the educational work of the school 
and the progress ot the child raav result. 

Purposes. Many purfH>ses have been sr.ued for school reports. Wc 
should note, first of all. the lcg.il basis of reporting as required by 
law or regulation for the purjsosc of maintaining pcrm.incnt rcctxrds 
and the prfiper cla.ssification, .vu{>er vision, and supjxirt of thcjschools. 
SfKctfically, the purjxises of schotd rcfxirts may be summarized as 
follows: (t) to convey information to those who arc entitled to il^ 
as suf>erk>r oificers, p.ircnts. Ixiaiu i>£ education, cir the general pub- 
lic; (a) to provide a basis for the educational progress of each child 
and to fuctu attention u^xm that progress; ( ;) to provide a stimulus 
for professiotuti advancement, serving to secure thereby greater effi- 
ciency; ami ( 4 ) to educate tlwisc who receive it, so that the resuk is a 
corresponding knowledge of scluxil, class, or individual achieve- 
ment, and a support of sch<x)l |xdKies and programs. 

Underlying .all of these purposes arc the concepts of greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency, better educatioiud procedures, local, state, and 
national needs, cssentktl data for the organiruuion and administradon 
of the school, and atlcquatc and accurate pupil accounting. In any 
consideration of fundamental purjxwes, it seems essential to stress 
the fiduciary trust reposed in those who are responsible for the school 
enterprise, as welt as the educational prepress of each child, for wheun 
the schools exist, 
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Types op Sqiool Reports 

In this section only those reports which arc of concern in pupil 
jpasonoel administration are considered. 'I'hey may be further di- 
vided into those which directly ami those which indirectly concern 
the pupil. It would be appropriate to add that Yve should consider 
only reports which are directly u.srful to his educational progrciis. 
Doubtless our criteria arc insudicient in dciiprmining this usefulness. 

Perhaps the most s.uist.ictory classtlkation of school reports is in 
regard to the locus of rcsjionsibility for them. Rc5|K)nsibility for re- 
ports should be icKiUed in (i) the su{>crintcndcnt and his st.tff, (a) 
the principul, and ( the tc.ichcr. 

Thf Superintendent. The superintendent's rejwt (usctl in the 
singular) is a typically .\incric;m document which Ixrg.m to develop 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.’’ It stemmed from 
the hoard of cducatirtn r.ither th.tn the f.K'uliy side of the schwl 
system, and was esscnually a rcfxrrt of the profcssjon.il work of the 
schools. It was presented in {X>pular form m<jrc descriptive than 
faaual. 

‘ The movement to improve the superintendent's rcjK)rt c.m l>c 
traced, for the most part, tf> influences within the National luluca- 
tion Association and is closely related to attempts to improve reccrrds. 
Recent superintendents’ rcjvrrts have shown a tremendous ijn[>rovc- 
ment, largely the result of advancement in the printer’s art and better 
methods of presenting data objectively,"' 

As to pupils, the superintendent’s rcptirt shotild include the ft»!low- 
ing data: (t) the policies and prrtgram of the schools, (2) enrollment 
and attendance data, ( 5) age-grade and progress facts, (4) scholar- 
ship, (5) promotion and non-pr«m<Jtion. (/>) the health and physical 
education program, (7) athletics, (S) guidance, (9) the sch(x>l in 
operation, (10) attention given to special education, (it) vocational 
education, and {iz) such r>thcr facts about the pupils which will 
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assist in a better understanding of their school progress and what 
the school is doing to facilitate it. 

rhe superintendent will be responsible for the data needed for all 
state and national reports, and for requiring data from his tcachcu'S 
and his staff so that these may be compiled. He will want to con- 
sider the place and im{>oriancr of bulletins, handli(x>ks, periodic and 
supplementary reports, anti .s)K.'ciai rcpi^)rts in connection with special 
occasions, as anniversaries or hnancial drives. He w'ill be responsible 
f(»r the form ttf the, jwrmanctit record svMcm frf>m which reports arc 
derived, as well as the ititm for rcjitirting. He will set up a schedule 
of rcj^vting, allow time for it, :ind assist principals and teachers in 
carrytng out in.siructi<.ns pertaining thereto. 

Ahlxaigh constderablt* progress has been made in cctordinating a 
plan of Si bool siatisiiiS, records, and rrjrf»ns, a recent committee of 
the I>:p.trtiiicnt of Superintendence indicated much ciissatisfactiun 
in this regard. The report sa\s in part: ’i’rcwni accounting, both fis- 
c.il ainl pupil, is in.ideij!i.)te and in.tccuratc in local school systems. 
(.Ircafer c«Mirdmaiion ami unilorniiiy arc required in the interests of 
true pimircs <i} local scliool sv su rns.'’’’' 

7 he PritH-.pjl. I hc pr;n< ifj.d's rr lation to rcfV)rting may be char- 
acterized as ( i ) intermed.iary .uid (2} terminal, in regard Ui the first, 
the principal is responsible for t!.ita to !>c tninsmiucd (a) to the super- 
imcndeiu and Kh) to the state or fc<ler.»! oiTices. Many r.jf these re- 
jK>rts are statistuai in nattire, the material lieing inilic.ued on forms 
pruvulcd. N.uuraliy, he must expect hts teachers or clerical force to 
gather tins information o» schedule am! rejKiri it accurately. The 
su{>crtnfcndciu’s olticc «tften requires report - t»f a special nature, such 
as sufiplemcni.iry tlata fi»r superintendent’s re|>tjrts. accounts of disci- 
plinary situ-itions, rcj^orts on teachers, transportation, or supplies. 

From his te.Khers, the priiKip.d m.iy receive rcjvins whose final 
dcstin.iiion is his <>wn office. Thc.se may concern aiicndance, pupil 
progre.ss, duscijiline. comniittee wtirk, supply ncctls, and school pbnt 
conditions. Only lluise should Iv required, which will serve some 
tlcfinitc use in relation to schtol efficiency ami the educational prep- 
ress uf the pupils. 
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The practice seems to be growing rapidly for school principals to 
prepare an annual report. Murphy^ has made a study of ninety-three 
such rqKM'ts in which there is common agreement that their purpose 
was to inform the public as welt as the superintendent and board of 
education about the school. Most of them were descriptive in char- 
acter and contained some statistical data. Over i2S subjects wore 
studied. The primar)' functions served were development of good 
will and understanding, (2) maintenance of historical record and 
perspective, (3) provision of a professional stimulus, (4) accessibility 
of teaching materials, and (5) development and continuity of (x>licy. 

The Teacher. Basically, most of the data in a pupil personnel re- 
port system must of necessity be provided by the teacher since he is in 
direct contact with its origin. There are two main classifications of 
reports for which the teacher is primarily responsible: (r) those in- 
tended for use within the school or system and ( a) those intended to 
denote individual pupil progress or convey information to the home. 

Within die schrx>i system, teachers’ reports may be tlivided into 
two groups. In the first are those which arc rcquircrl by law or state 
or local regulation. These arc fundamental to the operation of the 
schools and have been honored, by tradition. They include attendance 
reports, enrollment rc|x>rts, pcticKlic rcpiris on enrollments and at- 
tendance, age-grade reports, scholarship rcpjrrs, health rcjtorts in 
certain instances, term rc[wts on failing pupils or failures, accounts 
of guidance activities, b(K»k and supply rejwrts, and others as re- 
quired by law or developed within the .system. As in the c,jsc of the 
principal, the second group contains many repr^ris of a more specific 
nature which may be required of teachers within the school system. 
TTicre may be special committee reports, rcprjrts of the history and 
changing life of the school, reports associated with the development 
and use of cumulative pupil records, personality and attitude reports, 
and numerous others as the philosophy of the school and the zeal and 
interest ol prinetpab and teachers seem to indicate. 

Reports to the Home 

The second classification of rqjorts for which the teacher Is pri- 
marily responsible includes those rept^rts to the home intended to 
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aoeounc lor indtVKluai protest or U) coovey i niortiutioft oooccmtf^ 
the pupil or. the school. The chief form is the time-honorai puf^s 
report card. Qtlier forms iaclude primed circulars, visits of ceadurs 
to the home, visits of nurses, visiting teachers, attendance officers, 
and school census virorkers, parent-teacher association meetings, smd 
personal letters. 

Why Pupa/ Reports, The origin of the pupil's rqiort card as an 
accounting instrument can be traced to the English commem law 
principle that parents had almost unlimited control over die educa- 
tion of their children. While statutory provisions establishing the 
American common school have limited this right, parental responsi- 
bility has remained to sec that children partake of the opportunities 
provided. Since the state requires attendance, stimc form of account- 
ing of that attendance and the usefulness of the time expended be- 
comes obvious. This has taken on the official nature of the uaditiooal 
report card. Thus, it seems to Ijc the outcome of a fiduciary trust and 
a parental right. 

More recently, the schtxJ h.>s recognized th.ti the efficiency of its 
educational program is limited by the amount of intelligent co- 
operatitm it receives frtim the home. As the scoj''C of the educational 
process cnLirges, this c«X)f>craiion l>ccomes more and more essentiaL 
Each must understand the other, and both must understand the 
child and die nature of his progress, especially since his grmvth 
and development arc determined by those contbined forces, condi- 
tions, and .igcncies that surround him both within and without the 
schcx>l. 

Oral communications of some sort hirgcly constitutctl the manner 
of reporting in the early schools. Perhaps a short descriptive letter of 
standing accompanied the pupil who moved from school to school. 
It would be difficult to indicate the lime when the traditional report 
card as we know it came into general use. Suffice it to say that it ha* 
had a long and honorable history, despi|e the general dissatis&ctkia 
which has recently (perlups always) dc\Tlo|x'd against it. 

The traditional report card has been described as a card which 
provides for marking pupil performance in a number of school sij>- 
iects, either in percentages or on a scale which recognizes several 
ievds of |)erfortnance above a passing grade. The list of sub)ects may 
also include items on conduct and attitudes, possibly one on effiort. 
Infonnatkm on attendance and promocioa is also givtti. There is a 
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brief note to parenu instructing them to sign and return the report 
card promptly. 

Ckeracteristics and Values of the Traditional Report Card. Since 
it has withstood the test of time, the traditional repon card has many 
values, whatever may be its shortcomings. Parents have always been 
interested in the progress of their children. Sch<K>l marks have been 
devised to indicate its nature. These serve ma^y uses. They indicate 
success or the lack of it ; they furnish a means of pupil as well as 
teacher motivatit^n; they arc used in guidance anti pnmotion; they 
give satisfaction to the parents in an .iccouming sense; many of life's 
counter})arts cm be disctn'crcd in this competitive function. The re- 
port card conveys dchnitc information as to alicndancc, tardiness, 
conduct, and elTort. Tlie parental signature assures fultillment of the 
teacher's obligation to report. 

Obfcctions. For some years the tradititmal report card has Ikco 
subicct to severe criticisms, the outcome «it' general tiissatisfaction 
with this system of reptiriing to parents. Some ci iiic.s go so far as to 
contend that it “represents the most retarded phase of American c<lu- 
cation."*^ Messenger'* reports a survey of eighty-three selected ar- 
ticles written in the period from 1917 to 14^4 resc.tliug the narurc of 
this general diss.ttist'acTion. In these articles .ire otTered main sugges- 
tions for improvement. Along with parents and tcacliers, adminis- 
trators seem c(]ually desirous of bringing alxmt an improvement** 
and suggest further research in regard to it. 

Deficiencies of the traditional repiri card seem to center around 
the use of the schtxd mark as applied to the measurement of scholar- 
ship. Among the criticisms ofTered in this regard are unreliability of 
marks, use of the comparative rating fciturc, motivation principle 
associated with marks, use of marks as punishment, indcfinitcncss of 
information, relative values of matters marked and rcisoricd, mis- 
leading information, and tltc limitations of marks as a means to 
effective instruction.** Marks, as generally rtjKirtcd, do not convey to 
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the parent the real work of the classroom or the real progress of the 
child. 1 hey may cover up inefficient teaching, liecome the club of 
the teacher, and constitute the chief fear of the pupil. The qualita- 
tive development (»f the whtile child is not revealed by the report, 
although the recent cilort to appraise perscjnaliry and character traits 
is a step in the direction of inipnivement. 

Shortcomings of the traditional report card then arc associated 
largely with; (i) the limitations of m.irks as a measuring stick, 
(2) sui)}cciive considerations in using it, ( narrowness c>f its scope 
in relation to total pupil progress, (^) its iinsticntiiic nature, (5) per- 
sotul and emotional con\ulcr;u.f>ns on the part of both teachers and 
parents, (U) lack of rcsuiuug {H-TNini.:! conference situations, (7) urge 
on tlie pan of many pupils to acquire accej -tahic rn.irks .as a reputed 
measure ot their success, and ( • ) its primary use as a copy of archival 
records rather th.in .» rcjvirt 10 the home. 

iMpRint.MKNrs IN Home Rei’okti.N'. 

Improvements in home rcj»orting hasc taken the following forms: 
( I ) changes in the ir.idiiKina! rej^ort sard. (2 ) messages to the home, 
and ( ^) pcrson.il confircnccs. 

Improctn^ the Trailtlionjl Report Cars!, Many administrators 
am! te.u'hers have fell th.it tiie magnitude of the t;i.sk of rejHjrting to 
the home, csjKcially where large classes .tic concernetk itiss nccessi- 
taietl the retention of the tradaiotud report In'cause of its compara- 
tive case of administr.uion. At the same time, the report card can be 
lulaptctl to KkuI needs .im! ctmdstions. htorc and more space is given 
to general tlcscripiions and c-splaiutnmj. b^H-cihc improvements in- 
clude: letters as marks, gr.iphic presentations, ranks, ami applied 
simple stati.stic.d prtKcdurcs i>usc,! on the norma! curve of distribu- 
tion. Intervals arc less fiequcnt. There is a cntmaiil cllort to have the 
child compete with himself rather than against the whole class, and 
assume a greater share in his own cvaluyton. The content of rqx«t 
c;uds is improved. Altitudes auvl pcr.s<inality traits arc included. 
Scholarship reporting is owde more descriptive and understandable; 
the qxxiol services of the school are included, as health and music. 
Throughout, (.xisitive approaches are substituted for negative ones. 
Efforts have Iscen nwde to diagnose the pupils' achievements in terms 
of the ob}cctivc.s of the school. 

There is a voluminous literature on. the general subject report- 
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ing to the home^ much which pauins to procedures m detemun* 
iag a fair and accurate evaluation of pupil progress and improving 
reporting practices to the home.^ 

Messages to the Home, Accompanying the traditional report or 
in sub^tutkm for it is the growing practice of communicating with 
the parent through individual messages. These arc usually personal 
in nature, individual and diagnostic in character. Tltcy may be writ* 
ten in the form of letters by the teacher or principal, or prepared in 
cooperation with tlic pupil. Information about the work of the school 
may accompany the report. Special letters arc sometimes sent to the 
parents felicitating them on a merited achievement. Messages of this 
character bid fair to greatly nuxiify traditional rcjxirting practices.^ 

Personal Contacts. A third inttov.ition in pupil rqwrring com- 
prises some form of ^icrsonal contact : pcrson-al conferences, teacher 
visitation in the home, and visiting days for parents in the sch<x>ls. 
Some teachers arc experimenting with jKrsonal delivery of all report 
cards, making the occasion a conference of mutual help and in- 
terest. In this way diiricuhics may be analyzed and better undersfllnd- 
ings achieved. Home conditions whicli promote or interfere with 
school progress can Iw studied. Davis*' lus {xiinted out that recently 
constructed rcjwrt cards £r>r elcihcmary grades arc emphasizing the 
progress of the child as most significant. 

Personal reporting practices arc coming to be considered among 
the more im^Kirtant educational school services helping to bring 
about better home-school relationships. Ojnsidenitions arc given to 
balanced child development in terms of pupil growth. Parents and 
teachers can now work together more harmoniously in bringing 
about this desired end. 

Criteria for Home Reporting. It is possible to find in current 
literature several sets of critetia for home rcftorting. Tibbetts’" has 
suggested thirteen criteria for determining the character of a report- 
ing system. A good system (1) has a minimum amount of clerical 
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work, (3) is one in which the community is educatedt (3) prcmaoces 
understanding and good wtU, (^) informs parents of the child in ail 
phases, (5) stares simply the school's philosophy and objectives, 
adjusts school life and school subjects, (7) sets standards of value of 
work for its own sake rather than for marks or rewards, (8) is suit> 
able for the appropriate age levels, (9) is understandable to the child 
himself, ( 10) is based on otijccrivc and subjective records, fix) facili- 
tates progress in cases tjf transfer, (la) considers the child as an 
individual as well as a memlKr of a social group, and ( 15) indicates 
scholastic achievement, individual adjusirncm, and social growth. 

Bristow** has indicated certain characteristics of a pupil reporting 
system adequately geared to derntx-ratic principles in which mutual 
understanding and whole child progress arc cmphasizctl. In 1934, 
the Educational Research Service*” of the National Educ,iiion Asso- 
ciation made a signifitant study of newer developments in pupil 
report cards and piintod out guiding principles. Etnph.asis was placed 
on the growth of the child and the spirit and objectives of the school 
system. Stressing the place of tltc report in a [niiiltc school relations 
program, Yeager*’ an.ily/.cd the shortcomings ot the report card in 
current use and pointed out intrinsic values in accordanctr with pre- 
ferred practices in fttstcring mutual confidence and partnership be- 
tween parents and the school. 

Procedure. The prixedure for setting up a plan of home reporting 
is to apply such criteria as may seem to fit a given school-home situa- 
tion in the light ot the phil(>v)phy of the school and its objectives 
and in acconlancc with liumc levels of understanding. In the light of 
those fundamentals which have to do with schind accounting to the 
home and the fostering of ever higher levels of cooperation, ways 
and means should be sfiught to promote the greatest amount of pupd 
total growth in the light of his abilities, interests, capacities, and atti- 
tudes through cooiwraiMin. Pupil and parental approach should be 
positive. Competition should be individual. Criteria from many 
sources should be stuilicd and selected in order to bring about the 
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desired outcome. Of special interest are the su^tgestions and illustra- 
tions of report card procaUire reported hy Traxlcr.” 

Pet'll. RkiN'RTs tN REL-cnos” nt Hicukk iNSTfn.-noNS 

AND THE f.yMMfNlTY 

For many decades the otTerings of the secondary schtjols have been 
geared to college entr.mcc requirements in s|Hie, tif the fact th.u a 
comparatively sni.i!l pera-ntage of secondary pupils attend higher 
institutions of le.irning. In orticr to determine fitness for entrance, 
leatiing admission devices use«! hy colleges .tnd niiivcrsifies frotn 
j!> 75 to have Krn; (i) coliegt. cntr.iiKe tv.iminafions, ( 2 ) the 
institutions’ emn evuninaiions, i seeoiuLiry stluKtl tranwnpls, 
(^) diploma, (") {H-rsoiul recummeiid.Uion of sih<‘oi principal, and 
(6) private conference an<! special e\amin.mons. 

More recently, admission nudsods have been moditied to inclmle: 
(1) psychologic.i! exa:mna;;on.s. (.:i tests ol uptittides aru! sfHvi.d 
alhliltcs (;) }Hrson.ii.r\ r.eings, I4I eomprrhensivc exaininaiions, 
(5) general record of ,tll grades, {>,) stUition tif prrpataiory si1i«h<1 
graduates from the iipiHrr divisutns of die slass (i.ml, ), ,0)1! (~) the 
principal’s gcncr.d appraivd. Stmje of the tather pi.ieti.es has-e l*ecn 
rcutncil, such as conferences. * 

An an.alvMs of the alxtvc nuthmls revc.ils the t.ui that the tccords 
and rcjwts of the gradu.i!ing ({>rcpar.«orv ) echo'd pta) an impor- 
tant part in transfer to tlic higher mstiiinjons. Where jngldy selec- 
tive pioeesses arc used, the curnuLnvv ie<ojd tolder wdl iw: found 
invaluable if it contains d.aa reseahng vhohnslup. pciMiiiaiity, .ic- 
ttvity, and many <»thcr records. Serortebrs scImmiIs often prepare col- 
lege histones of dietr pupils during their secondary sih<n*l tareers. 
Counselors usiutly hold freriucnt interviews. I iir {supil may lie en- 
rolled in the college of his cludcc several ye.irs in atlvancc and m.ike 
many contacts bef<»re adinut uies:. Muih depends on tiu- .malstical 
and appraisal statements of the principal, counstdors, or teachers. In 
alt of these it is inqiortant to emplusi/e the whole cliihi nature, 
de¥elq)ment and }X)teniiaii(ic&, rather than mere scholarship or .'tc- 
tivity rating. In this rcsjicct the secondary school has #>>• o/t'n rrtpon- 
sihUity to each pupil, which it must perform without regard it» die 
coUegc. In turn, the higher institutum h.is its task and, u[)on admit- 
tance, should take the pupil as it finds him. 


** Op. dt.. chap. xki. 
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Many colleges aiul universities send a report of the progress of 
their lirst year siiuktus to the secondary schotil at the end o£ the 
freshman ytMf. 'Vhis is mainly a scholarship rcjwart and usually docs 
not c<mtain evidence <»f other asjHxts nf the student^ growth. Success 
or failute is thus prcilitaicd um much u{Km the college s grades based 
largely ttix exaimnatiouN or iiuiz/es. Moreover^ usually only one rc- 
ptjft IS received, and t*i;uacis with the $t%r)ndary schoed terminate 
with iu 

Stcoiui.n v vIkmjJs sho*uld nuke a practKc ol requiring complete 
rcjtofis from all higher whic.h fhcjr pupils vUicntl— at 

least one a year <lur;n;; ?i*,e cworr period) oi ume they arc cartdlcd. 
('.<»lleges and unjvtrsit:ts fhcir pao shv»*a!di prosnlc the pro{H*r 
favilnics so that ti»4S in,:y in- a».eornpl:s)!t\l. T hese rcjKjrts should 
l>o sujdictl hy tiu' pteparong made .1 nunter of rca>fd, and 

used m ;:npa'V;ng tlu' s^iuk)! programs .nul pr^^cdures and in coufi- 
stUng pupiU. It uouidi iu ipPii it .whiKil .^rid, college aullicritjcs 
uujM Sit m •oiuJetciv.v trciju<nds and ihc weijarctf pupds, 

in tiU' auinonttcs jiiul it ncs'cs- 

sarv. irorn iona m ut)h\ to make r<‘poj?v lo ihrlerem persons and 
places sv:ih*n the co.‘n!mjr*v!\ . I here j> a gross mg •cuiletuy To accept 
t!ic s%h^H>rs r<vor>!s ,:o<l appraivd \\>Thout question when pupils 
seek employ mem u;*:um the ^uniraunrv. I Icre again it isS 
that records Ik: ac\uraU;l> kept and that the appraivd l>c impartial. 
SfKjal v^gciivKS t»p<ri wail i:jx»n ilie Ni.h<H.‘i foi vl.ua on attendance, 
M.holarship, d.jccipim.UN s]tu*,Uons, and home cojulitwms. Through 
iukircsics. hiillctms, ihe nc\svp*ipcr, an - uaivet vttiocnv, &cn<H4 au- 
thormes au' consnmdv cailul U'>*»o ?o give uco.uuting oi their 
stcvvaidsiujj. I'Vclu^gs » f coutidrnce and sccuiity are always OKsent 
where au' wAl kept and Icpo^^ trutinuily and cthcicmly 

nuilc. 

gi I Sl fUNS AM> PRf^lUJAtS 

1. Wnir a hnrf pajxr jutlscating the ^onifihutsons oi the National 
i^ducatum AsM»cUfion to child accounting. 

a. What aic the t ci) advantages, (/q disadvantages of cumulative pupil 
records ^ 

3, UvaJuatf Hrek's Univcml LUt for pravttcal ^\\xmA uwv 

4v (x»mmriu cwr. ‘\\lKwt ten hours a week will be needed for ade- 
quate record keeping in the averagewdass,'* 
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and 

Social Adjustment 




CHAPTER XXII 


Problems of Social and Personality 
Adjustment 


MAN a MKiii! l>cin^. Tl>c' vkijI mansi'cMations o£ 
chiitlrcn appear at .m cariy ,!j;c .ind in many forms. Naturally there 
arc wulc winatudu in tht sV»cm 1 tctuicncics of tvjys and sjirK due to 
ctivironiiuni, caru trainmi;, mlifirn tcndciutcs. and op{voriuntties. 
Probably the tno.st chaiiniyint* prfililcm contronting education i* 
tlic ni.»in(cn;mcc ot balance .^nd h.irniony l>ct\v«n the individual as 
a perconahty ami sikLiI living. He must get .tlong with eiiKcrs as 
well as himselt. 

l,al»v.ui«»ii tor soti.i] living has assntnc»l far greater significance 
ih.iii formerly. The intre.tscd conipiexitv of our s*v'i.il irutitutions. 
the multiplicity oi soci.d opjjortunitu s t'f all kinds, and the increased 
avaitahdiiy of leisure time have ireated jierjsletinsj pruhtems for 
home and Sshtwil aiikc. In the community aie to lie found whole- 
some opjsoft unities for youtli development striving with many ua- 
wholrsomc intluenccs; at times the latter serm tu lie gaining ts 
mastery. 

Recognizing the contu.sion of social impacts upm children all 
ages, more csf>ecwlly ujxin adolescents, die schoc»l has been attempt- 
ing to do Something dcitnite and construaive alwvm social cducatioa 
and social adiustnient. One of the principal v.^lucs of the whole 
extracurricular activity movement lies in its opponunitieafor dewl- 
opii^ desindde social values. In this chapter it is prc)|>oscd U» discuss 
certain as(Kas of the social adjustmeiu program which have become 
pupil administrative problems. Ihroughout the discustkm diere 
idi^d be noted conflicts in social ettjveiicncing m which the huh* 

i.'iS 
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victual is trying to find himself. Certain stereotypes asscKUted in the 
socializing processes, such as mutual aid, honesty, loyalty, otwdience, 
and the inculcation of certain virtues, emerge as definite problems, 
especially where the interests of smaller groups conflict with thcase tjf 
larger groups or the \v1«jIc. ^■c>uth places much emphasis on group 
approbation, a sense of sccunty, hoiHrd-for successes, and the re- 
lationships of fai'c-u>-tacc contacts in which a'-certain degree of in- 
timacy prevails. One additional fact should Ik noted, namely, jkjs- 
sible coojKration or conflict whith may exist tlirectly or inilircctly 
between desirable social adjustment pn-vcvses within the sthiKil and 
those to Ik‘ found in the community. C),.c.is!on.tlK, in our ciToru to 
meet and adjust social situations wc m.iy uiicon.siifiusly Iw co'ating 
new problems through the cr»>ss jnirjxttcs ot v, r!l-iinMiung but oUt n 
mi^uided ambitions. 

The social development o} ail <hi!df* n and yo-atli is then a funda- 
mental educational olijcctive. T he pros;t.iin should be suiricieinly 
inclusive to achieve this oii)ei.tive. If all thd.lren sfevdojK-d eiy.i.dly 
in every way, the .idministr.uion ol‘ mkIi a 5'ri‘grarn couid in: more 
easily accomplished. Howeser. the numtist.iuons of ituhvidu.d ilif- 
ferenccs among children and youth .iiid ilu- v.uied euvironineut.d 
factors tire undoubtedly the print iicd c.iuvs of problems whuii .irise 
out of the schfKil.s* y>cial [irricedurcN. St ver.s! o! tlusc prohierns will 
be briefly <iist:ussc<!. 

ProBU-MS <;}■ (.itVSN AS!> R O f, 

C>n ail ies-cls, pttJikms of <:ia^s and race emerge as in.mifesi.Utons 
of social inetpiahtics. Sr<ial disiinctions bascil on iamib, economic 
circumstances, environment, and various commnmtv diversities cre- 
ate b.'trriers withm the sclwnil uscit. In some iiuiantcs p.iren»s insist 
that their children Ik placed adv.inwgeousiy in the classroom as to 
seating, grouping, gording. and other ivjks of prrfcrrnenr. 'I hr vk i.d 
prt^am of the schorrl is often .seriously affected thereby, as in dances, 
positions of leadership, assembly programs, and athlt‘tic.s. Racial 
dtettnetions arc accentuated in ceruiin gcographic.al areas. Private 
•chools flourish prinetpaHy bctMUse of the iihility of families to sup- 
peai their children in this type of instituiir.^t together with a desire 
to maintain tr3ditton.s of family and social tlistinction. 

Afthouj^ these prt:htems exist in many school situations, one of 
llie most encoturaging charaaertsttes of public school education is its 
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sodalizing influence, in which all boys and girls And common inter* 
ests and opportunities in varied classroom and activity programs. 
I'his is as it should be, Kvery means should be taken to extend edu* 
rational opiKirtuniiy to every hoy and girt without regard to raccy 
color, family or community tradition, or social distinction. 

Seoket SortEtifes 

Secret stxictics for youth, ustwlly s{)okcn at as fraternities and 
st)ronJies, dilfrr trotn common forms of VK.i.il acljvints in the fol- 
Itjwmg ciiar.n.tertstKs: secrecy, cxciuMvi ness, and freedom from or 
evasion ot etlcctivc adtniaisiration, sufHTvjsion, and control. Their 
{H*rjwiii.iiion is based on decision of the memhersitip rather than the 
free cluticc of the individual desiring admosujn. 

Secret stx'iesies found their way i:uo the puiilic sclwxil alxmt iSyti. 
<}rowing slowly, tiicv Ittg.ui to assume some signincancc, Rcstric* 
tions began to Ik’ pl.'Kcd upon them ahout oj*'*-!, and in they 
received conilemn.itum by resi-Uuiori bv the National Mducaiion As- 
stKi.uion.' 

jitriiiiuiton. Statni>cd protcssionaiiy as a schoiI evil gen- 
cr.dls, secret MH-itiscs veined t<> grow in spue ot ofliciai dis;ippruvjl. 
Many states parsed lasss pridiibiting membership in high scho<>l fra- 
ternities. Many Uiards of cilucation made rules attempting to forbid 
or reguLre tluin. The ciuirts have tn-cn caiicd ujxin on numerous 
Occasions to Mt m iirJgrnent. '1 nc gcncr..l ctmJusion of the courts is 
that the legislature may piohdnt them and tuav rccjuirc Ixurds o£ 
educMtion to alx'lish tlieni and exf'cl the mcmticrs. Moreover, with 
statutory authoiiiy, Ixurds ot education m.iy sujx-rvise or prohibic 
them. There is still Jk-mc legal tpicstum. however, what autlicriiy 
Inuftls of education {'rmess in the absence of sjxxihc sututory pres- 
Vision. (.)nc mav coiulutk, in .suvh c-isc, that the right a Ixurd of 
cdtic.ttjon to ihrect the <i}seration and comrsd of the. school would 
include discrmnudry jxmer o\rr wrcrcl 

Why Puptls f»in. Some of the rc.isons lw>ys and girls organise and 
mAiotam mcmlsersltip in fraternities and sororities are: (i) curiosity, 
(a) imit.tti<»n of college secret scKiciies, (i) duplication of mcare 
mature actiom of their cldas, as tlicir parents in fraternal organijui* 
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tKms» (4) desire to join ia ati aictitxa that is "'tabeio»'* (5) atmo^pliere 
oi mystery which surrounds them, (6) emerging ackdescent fe^ngs 
and emotions, a feeling of seif-importancc, desire to control school 
activities, pride in wearing insignia, and a sense of belonging.’ Par- 
ents often com|)]icate the school’s protilcm by their approval, stimu- 
lated largely by the pupils themselves. Alumni members arc probably 
more outspoken and diilicult to deal with. ^ 

Pmponfnts of Secret Societies. Proiwncnis offer the following in 
favor of secret societies in public scltools: (1) Tlicy are useful as a 
guidance ideal, especially where the stn'iciy's itleals arc lofty in char- 
acter and in accord with public school ide.ils. ( 2) They offer a natural 
o^iportuniry for the outlet of atlolcscent characteristics and emotions. 
(3) A harmony of the social patterns of schtxd atid WKrieiy is entirely 
possible and desirable under proper leadership. (4) Their recrea- 
tional possihilities arc quite fruitful 

Opponents of Secret Societies. On the other hand, their oj^jvincnis 
doclaro: (1) They are subversive to the principles of dcrngcracy 
which should prevail in the public schrxil. ( 2 ) ‘Ihey arc- sclfisli and 
narrow, and sne^ish: they dissipate energy and proper ambition 
selfishly. (3) Standards .ire not-' in accord with public sch<x»| < 4 »jec- 
tives. (4) They inculcate a feeling of self-suffic;icnty. (5) Secoiuliry 
youth are too immature. ((>) They arc expensive and extravagant. 
(7) They use unwise jHilitical methcKls. f'c) They are detracting. 
(9) All virtues claimed for them can l>c better secured in a well 
planned and administered club program. 

Administratitx Attitude. Ordinarily, schriol authorities op}H>se 
secret societies because of their undcmocracy, sccra-y, and desire to 
control school activities. Methods taken to climiiutr them arc: { i) by 
substitution, namely, in organizing and encouraging a jirt^ram of 
cxtra<urricukr activities which will include all of their virtues and 
none (at least few) of their vices; (2) by disbandment through 
schoed board action or administrative rules; (3) through court ac- 
tion; (4) through statutory legislation; (5) through restrictions and 
eegidattons, as debarment from school activities and honms; (6) 
thioagh suspension and expulsion of members; (7) through public 
fdiool c^tnion by means of counterattraction methods and parentd 
oooperauon. 

Where firmly cstablidied, $ecm sockttes may present serknu ad- 
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mittUtrative probletnt. In sudb cases, iht principal must rlecide 
whether to encourage, restrict, or diminate them entirelf . To ac- 
compUdi the latter is hazardous without full coc^ratlon (ttm stdiool 
board, stutleat body, parents, and community. O'Donnell* goes so 
far to say that their continued existence in public schools is a sign <rf 
administraiive failure. If the principal decis to accept them tempo- 
rarily, he might try the ptjlicics of substitution or coumerattraction, 
Of their utilization for ific acceptance of matty ich<xd responsibilities. 
Pcrhi»(H by the latter means they can be maneuvered into a jMxuiion 
of control anti usefulness. 

fSOY ANll GjrI. P« YBLIMS 

Adohscent Ckarixcleristicu Variations in individual maturation 
are characteristic of adolescence. When Ws rrach this perted, at 
apprf).\im.itcly fourteen years, their oven phssical tlevck^ment is 
accompanied hy an .iw.ircncss of the physical ch.iracieristics and be- 
havior of girls, anti a tendency to include them in their sos’ial life. 
As the girls' reproductive system Ixrgins to dcvc!<t{> at altout the age 
of twelve years, they show the same emi>tional feelings and begin to 
take a marked interest in Ikws.'' In berth lioys and girls, as well as in 
different racial grtuins, there is a marked age dilTcrersce when these 
physK.il and mxuI maniiest.it ions occur. Since such age variations 
do tiectir, hoy and girl prolilcms tsf adolescence ,irc not confined to 
any grade t»r .tnv schcxil tiivisitm. ITtty have liecn knosvtt to appear 
in the tniddic grades td the c!cmeiu.irY schtxd: they ,jre charactwistk: 
of the junior high schtxil; and they rc.s.h their fullest dcvclc^smcm: 
in the upper high schtxil IcvcU. 

Maniffitutimi. There are many manifestations of adolescoica 
Sex is discovered Imth in himself .ind in others. Awareness .and iWr 
agintng take iiill possession. St>mchow these must Iw expressed. 
Negative cvprcvsion nwy l>e in notes or ixrncdcd on toiler wails; in 
bcdily coi\i.ict wuh the same or opfwsite sex extending from hdki«tg 
hands, linking arms or putting arms alniut waists, and touchiiig 
then)selves or others in intimate places to real or apf>roximatc in* 
timate relationships: and in reading suggestive literature; On dw 
posids^ side, expression takes the form of "flames” or crushes on 
members cd die same or opposite sex with behavior dharacterized by 
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giggling, jelling, kissing, furtivrness, advances, desire to attract by 
action ur dress, sociability, and group activities like parties or dances. 

When the urge and its emotional response bco^mc extreme and 
unrestrained through lax school, home, or pcrst>nal control, situa* 
tions may arise which have serious implications. Secluded corridor 
comers may hide enamored couples who whh to indulge in bt>dily 
contact. A parked amomt)l>ilc., or a building, or w'oods may aitord 
similar protection.® 

However, boy and girl attractions for e.uh other under normal cir- 
cumstances and properly controlled are not undesirable. l*hc licha- 
listic magazine dccLircs. 'iUst brcwdly sfH-aking wc think that high 
school is the time when boys and girls should be meeting and le.irn- 
ing to know a lot of ditTcrent kinds r>f jwple of lurah sexes.”' Thus, 
“puppy love” may be the statut quo of the moment, as m.iny *tf us 
can testify. Such attachments often eventually ri[H‘n into h.ippy .tnd 
lasting marriages. The d.mger is that iiulividu.d auachments divert 
the time and attention from morf important things of the moment. 
Moreover, youth can Ik cruel to each crfhcr, and resulting wounds 
are deep and hart! to heal, affecting the individual in ins Icsmuis, 
social life, and attitudes. It w<ijtld l)c better it WH;i.d>ility could be 
directed to the group during early adolescence with general enj{>y- 
mem and emotional expression jor the group as a wholr. 

Social EpUs. Perhaps .it no time have youth ami their well-wishers 
had to contend with such <*i(Hcult ami disturbiitg factors as during 
the present. Shcrw-otKl Mcldy tieebres th.it no other gcncr.UKjn of 
youth was ever subjea to the erluratron of such commcrciali/cd 
amusements or to such a circulation of suggestive ,ind r>l>scetir litera- 
ture and pcrir«licals. The P.>ync Sttidics revelations in regard to the 
effects of movies on youth arc not to l>c hghtly considered. Our 
public highways offer enticements to youth by way of the family 
automobile. It is e.isy to be persuaded to stop ,it the attr.utively 
lighted roadhouse, from which issue the intriguing strains of a iwxl- 
era dance. Once there, drinks arc easy to procure if somcortc in the 
party has the price or can borrow it. 'Hie ^rit of it all seems to pro- 
vide just the emotional outlet for the immediate occasion, and en- 
courages a desire or a dare to go again. 
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PerhafMt the grcate»t commercialized danger 10 modem youth i* 
the knowledge and availability of contraceptive devices, a$ well as 
naroaics. Birth control devices and literature arc readily avaibble 
to him who desires it. Instillations of fear and tal>oo in matters 
promiscuous relations and their results may Ise removed through the 
ample ]>rf>tcction of a device at l<»w cost; Uuis a new experience. The 
results of certain narcotics, notably marihuana, ujwn youUi arc well 
known; tlu* use of these is declared to iw on the increase. Secluded 
parties of adoiesLciu youth have nut infrctjuciiily Iwcn held in which 
tnanluiana smoking and cx-ktail sipping form an t/verpowering 
tandem. 

Direct outcomes «if serial promiscuity ate .«»ctai disease and moral 
ilegencratioii with whicii south may easily Ik* coutammaied. Since 
alxiut one in ten in our normal jtopukition sutlers fnim soci.jI dis* 
cases or their elffsts. it is easy to gitmpsc the {lossibiiities of defile- 
ment to youth wiKt.h may atTcer them, their p.irtncts, or their de- 
scendants. Adequate kitovs ledge of these evils through desirable sex 
ciiucatU'ii js the only viiution. t\nitToI imist he ixith legal and social.'* 

Method f of Suli'in^ li'j\ and Ctrl proNenti. In meeting these 
problems, there is no suiistiiutc f<»r that schiK'k whether elementary 
or secondary, which has a strong, capable, ami understandmg prin- 
cipal, enlightened ami thscerning teachers, and ,i splendid school 
spirit w'lih a form of control tha? enai'lcs the individmd to find him- 
self while seiving die laigcr gniup. Such a schoid must provide for 
intbvidual knowledge ami expresMuu thrtiugh guidance and under- 
standing, am! fur groiij! sivi.di.'.atimi through activities in which all 
can partiiif'ate in .i.vordance with their interests, needs, and abtiities. 
Pervading it all must Ik* th.it imlchtuhlc emotional outlet called the 
a/A/Vriw/ing sihooi spirit. In and alrout the school there sivtuld he 
an cnvintnincni conducive u* frienddup, culture, {hysical and moral 
dcvclripment, and wh.u wc may chai«»cteri/x? as tone. 

Guidmce .md cr»unM.hng arc the keys lu needed individual ad- 
justments. Rather ih.in blame the youth, we must seek to understand 
him, hi« home, his proldcms, his desires, and his frustrations. Under 
prrrjrcr guidance he will unlixk his secretive n.iture and respemd to 
sensible direction. 

The social program slumkl lie so ample that there is no place for 
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s/tstti societies. All d the psychok^cal maaifcsuttkms d addescent 
youth shcMild Bnd expiessioQ in it, with adaqtute sponsordtip d 
teachers who arc both interested and concerned. High scltool teachers 
might (k» well to recall that, after all, many of the subversive actions 
of adolescent youth are the outcomes of frustrations and defenses 
against misunderstandings and ho[>e[cssnes|. 

Wholesome counierattractions may be useful as a device against 
obscene literature. As examples, a Better Magazine Club or greater 
emphasis on vigorous recreational activities may lie helpful, Gixxl 
school spirit may counteract the tendency to besmear wails, black- 
boards, and toilets. Removal of pKices of rcn<lc/vous may be neces- 
sary. 

In regard to commercialized vice and amusements, two approaches 
are avatiablc. Legalized conditions should Ik frustrated through a 
weil-dchncd wholesome public opinion within the sciiool and com- 
munity. Illegal forms may Iw attackeil through studetu govcrnmciu 
groups by means of ap[Kal.v to parents, city council, or siategiiuthori- 
lies. Perhaps youth themselves should begin an ojwn campaign of 
direct opposition. As to adults, there is no pbee tor faint hearts where 
the welfare and protection of youth arc concerned. 

IHtuBUsts Of kiar.ir Kw.ations 

JUidt Relationt and Pregnant y. The biological urges and frustra- 
tions seem to create more acute problems for youth and society in an 
age of diihcult and disturbing sociui situations. Attention has been 
called to many of these in the preceding section. Although the prob- 
lem is perplexing f«r the girl who matures early, it muM be said 
that the pregnancy problem is definitely more serious in the scc- 
emdary school. The fact becomes shrouded in secrecy and hence is 
difficult to objectify. W’herc pregnancy docs oaur, the occasion be- 
comes magnified out of aB proftorttoo to its signiikancc. 

It U comfiarativcly easy to indicate the extent of marriage among 
youth of school age, but the incidence of illicit relations and pr<tg* 
nancy is much more diSkult to ascertain. Two dcuiles «^;o, judge 
Bm iiodsey, famous Denver junst, dedared that, of girls he 
dealt with who confessed to illicit sex relations, only i in 20 cocoun- 
ttsrcd pn^sancy.* He held that the perctotage of wayward school 
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youdk U much bi^g^ than ihe i per cent churned by Denver school 
authorities. Recent studies indicate that premariul sex expmettces 
anK>ng youth of schexd age are dcfinitdy more common than a 
generation ago. 

Prddems of pregnancy are given favorable comidefation by the 
courts, especially if the girl marries and later returns to school. HoW' 
ever, there may be a <|ucstw)n of laxity of morals which may aAea 
the decision, csiwcially jf jt can be shown that the girl is promiscu* 
ousty inclined. Buirds of cduc.nion in many sutes have made rules 
barring pupils ujH>n m;4rrjagc, and h.ive exj>c!lcd girls upon sus* 
ptcioii fir cviilfncc of pfegn.mf y w lorrse conduct. Since legal tests 
have not i>ren rn.tdc in many states, there is a serious quesekm 
whether these rules arid resulting tlcbarmeius could be legally sub» 
st.'intuicd in the courts of those states.’® I'ortunatcly, there now 
seems tube much more human .sympathy with this problem. Prudery 
and “sc.irlct letter*’ condemnation .ue giving way to guidance and 
sex .and marriage cduc.ition in a spirit of helpfulness for the w.iyward 
individual. Me<hcal .uIvkc anil institutional care .ire available, which 
is as it should lx:. 

The MumrJ Tuptl. Traditionally, the jK»int has prevailed that the 
schtxds arc intended for umnarried youth; further, that upon mar- 
riage the pupil must withdraw fniin associ-uion with those who re- 
main. Where the }u.irried pupil comes within the compulsory age 
limits f»r the cduc.uion.il terminus has not been reached, the problem 
of remaining in school cont}ici.s with this {xiint of view. However, a 
more enlightened attitude is emerging aiooag those who recognize 
unusual stKial situations. (iioin^Mttatioiis from census data would 
seem to indicate th.ii roughiv tme tmt of 150 persons between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen inclusive in the United States is a mar- 
ried girl ami aitending school. Many of these arc in the elementary 
and iunior high scIwxjIs. Chambers^ states that probably one in 
every 6000 high-sch«x>! pupils is a married girl, Butltiing America** 
reports that approximately 5 per cent of the girls betweem the ages 
erf fifteen and seventeen arc married. Since Negro youth marry at 
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younger ages, one Hnds that 17.5 and ^.7 {Kr cent of seventeen* and 
dghtcen*year*okl girls are married. The ratio o£ married youtli now 
in school would appear to Ire much higher. 

Bcil** reports th.tt about 3 per cent of out-of>school youth gave 
nurriage as their reason for dro|)ping out, and leaving at rcLuivcly 
low educational levels. He goes on to justify this statement by de- 
claring that over half the married btrys (5^4 per cent) and nearly 
half the married girls (43.3 {'er cent) were found to have received no 
more than an elementary education. 7 'hesc were Maryland youth; 
one will find considerable variance iit those states with lower legal 
marriage .tges. Many pupils, however, who accept the marital status 
while in high schiKd leave immediately, and in the majority of the 
states even though tltey arc umler the schc>ol compulsory age they 
arc not forced to return. Of interest loo itt tlic marriage of mmor 
girls is the mooted question of transfer of p.areiual authority to the 
husband. 

Lt^al Aspects, Those who would bar the married youth of scluxil 
age from school attendance i).!sc their contention i»n tlir fritlowing: 
(t) Marriage emancipates the i.hiKl from parental control of its con- 
duct, as well as the exercise ui .such contrtJ by the scluxil .luthorilies. 
(3) The marriage relation brings out views of We that should not 
be conveyed to unmarried children. (3) Debarment U }H>ssiblc alxivc 
the compulsory age, (4) Their a<!mission is detrimental to the good 
government and usefulness of the schools. 

Hosvevcr, in the opinion of many courts, marriage in itself is not a 
legally sufficient rcavm for barring children of .scluxd age from the 
pt^iic schools. The rca«jns are: (t) Schools arc open to all jicrwjns 
between five and tsventy.one years of age, (3) Marriage is a relation 
highly favored by the law. ( 3) Hence huvltand and wife re!.ttioiishi()$ 
arc refining and elevating, ratlier than detrimental as claimed. (4) 
Pupil association therefore is beneficial. (5) Married {icr«>ns should 
be commended for seeking further education, (h) Tliey arc subject 
to the same rules and punishment as other pupils. 

Sex AHS> MsMIXQE Eot’CATtON 

Need, Since most of our present discussion is directly related to 
flex and marriage education, it is strange to r^rve th.it the puWic 
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source. Ptrhapiy as Lyod** potnts out« we tend to pky safe and do 
fiodiing where an adult population maintaim a pcskicHi of ofScial 
ailenee about sex- Perhafis we do nothing twnause wc dace not. Most 
auchorhtes agree w'ith Beil** who found that youth had to depend 
princi}niUy on their ointcniporaries on the streets for sex infcmm* 
tion. About rw<>thirds of the boys and girls studied gathered what 
little they did know from boys and girls their own age. More girls 
than boys got some information from their parents, but in most cases 
it was meager indeed. Abundant salacious literature provides infor- 
mation of a doubtful nature to the avid young reader. 

And yet youth want this information about themselves openly, 
fully, frankly. 'I*hc w'riter c^served the keen interest of numerous 
youth nudying the remarkable diagrams and models {xuttaying the 
story of life at the New York World s Fair. Much the same can be 
said oi^nccrning information securer! from museums, biology text- 
b<K)k$, gps'crnmcnt and other literature, and sex education classes. 
Ramey** decli re.s th.rt of nearly 50 ,oih> youth interviewed, per 
cent said that they believed they should get a course in sex in their 
regular school program. 

Reaions for Failure. Sever.tl reasons must be assignee! for failure 
of the schrx»l anri iltc l«>mc to provide youth sviih needed informa- 
ii<»n abrrut their own Ixxlies. Among tlicse are; i t) prudery from a 
f>ast gcncMtion; (a) feeling that such teaching denriws the inno- 
cence of the young; {^) unpreparedness lor the task; (4) »milar 
unpref>arc«lncss of paraits; (5) fear, or ditfcmice of opinion among 
administrators as to who should supply sex education; the per- 
vading 0{>inion that, if it is done at ail, the home should do it; (7) 
general dislike on the part of many teachers for the task. 

Sug,getted Plan, Differences of opinion as to where and in what 
manner sex education should be taught still exist. Perhaps the best 
solution is that under standing parents shouwl begin instruction early 
in the liomc on levels of child comprehension. This instruaion 
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shouU extend through the elemenury, secondary, and college levels 
in accordance with the child's physical and emotional development 
and his desire for knowledge. Every' {parent and every teacher shotild 
have a part in this education, although its medical and more tcclmi- 
ca! asjxxts should be left to the school doctor, nurse, or biology 
teacher. Teachers of hotnemaking should, be better prcjtarcd than 
they arc for their iin{XM’tant task. Sex hygiene courses, then, sfiould 
have a place at all stages iKginning with pnipcr instruction of the 
liersonnci and an ade({uaie, carefully prepared outline to be fol- 
lowed. Full and complete coo|H*ration with the home at the several 
st.tgcs will prevent many misunderstandings. 

liducational Approaches to Marruj^e. If education for life is to Ik 
taken seriously as an etlucaciimal g<ul, it becomes the duty of the 
public schtKils to assume definite rcsiMinsihilif y in rcg.irtl to tlsis ijues- 
tion. Wc must agree with Dickerson’^ when he writes th.it educaiUm 
for marriage is .is bro-id as education for life itwlf. The White 
House (Conference on Child Health and Pnnection'' indit^ttcd the 
importance of education tVir intelligent p.iruci[>ation in family life 
and marriage. There is a clo,sc rebtioiiship between m.irn.ige and 
the home, and marriage as the v<x:;uion. Moreover, there is much to 
learn alxiut the prerequisites of marriage, such as its physical basi.s, 
our bodies, courtship, the cst.iblishment of a home, an<l the tnc.iuing 
of parenthood. Every girl should profit through a ihorougli course 
in otoking, budgeting, homcmaktng, famil) rcliiums, and child 
care; every boy should learn his part in making a h<»mc in addition 
to learning a vocation. It is not t'x> much to say that boys slinuld 
learn simple cooking, budgeting, some asjsctis of child care, family 
relations and accompinying problems, and .ilx»vc ail, a certain self- 
forgetfulness in the enjoyment and protection of others. Both should 
have an af^redaiion of the home as the fundamenui unit of the 
social order. If tire modern public schtxil is To meet the needs of all 
youth, it must deviate from old acailemic standards ,ind institute 
an educational pre^ram centering about life, its prddems and its 
nce»i«. 
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JirV'ENILE l}KLINQlre^jcY AKI> OuME 

It is characteristic of any socia! nr^anixation to establish in it* 
rarmbers a certain conformity to its ideals and general cuhura] pat- 
tern. The basis for this establishment may Ik found in the law*, 
customs, mores, and traditions of the jKopIc. CVinformlty is secured 
through parental instruction and control in the home, the prfKCSsc* 
and control of cducatit/n, sintal control, and the long .trm of the law, 
Ii;ich has its own metlicxU of demanding anil securing tliat degree of 
management nece.vs4iry to its own eiul. We arc famdiar with the 
nature of p.ucntal and home control. Sciiool control has Iwcii dis- 
cussed in a previous section. Social control i.s secured through means 
jKculi,ir to itself and varying with societies. A.s l.isi resort the legal 
pattern assuinc.s prottMivc custody oj the vKi.d onicr, pre.scrving its 
Matus and punishing offcinlcrs who lieviatc thcrctroni through {xdice 
{lower, tines, removal from the fredom of th.rt so. s.d order, and even 
the taking of life. 

I'JuiTitUon and the Le^ji I'eamru o^l^. We h.ivc seen that one of 
the {’riiKipal purpjHs of c<!uc.ilian is to bring alsout the adjustment 
of chiidhcKid atul south to the socj.il environment. In order to ac- 
complish this .lira hgal mandates surround the cducation.J process. 
*1 hi.s (uwess purjHtscs to .nsist the young in character building and 
citi/cnshtp duties .mil resjsousibiiitic.s. Thus, in st.aufory law is w’rii- 
len, tn {urt, the cdiKatiosial pattern for one's individual conduct and 
his social rcs[v.ins!hilit!es. with j>en.d!!c* {oovided for viokmon. 

iulucaiiou, ttKii, viewed .is adjustment is pfcc!ic.itcd on a legal 
framcwuik. In one sense aoiKonformists arc designated as mabd- 
justed, ’f ii<*se seriously makidjusscvl arc ibssihed as dciuiqucnt; to 
a greater degree, ciuninal. -Any considcranou of mabdfustmeni 
should be Viewed in the light of its nature and the gravity of the 
situation. S<M;i.d customs and individual guidance arc dacmimiog 
factors, with eventual dtsif.ible adjustment as the chief motivating 
factor. 

luveoitc ileUanucncy has been defined “.is ,i violation of law by 
{Ktsons of juvenile court age or conduct on the part of stich persons 
so seriously atui-socia! as to interfere w'iih the rights of others oc 
menace the welfare of the del'oqucnt himself or of his com- 
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miHMy This gives a connotation ol serious maladjustmimt, in 
whkh dtc conduct i$ anti<$ocial in some form, invotviog serious be* 
havior difficulties, such as truancy, incorrigibility, serious acts of 
miscKief, such as destruction of property, thievery, sex delinquency, 
drug offenses, and injuries to persons. 

From both the detinition and the description, these offenses would 
appear to violate some law and indeed do sdi^Yet it should be pointed 
out that the adjustment 4if the offense may not tnvt>lvc lawful pro- 
cedure and penalty in the usual sense. In recent )’ears there has been 
a tendency to deal with these cases outside the usual legal prcKcdure. 
Even many juvenile courts have become $<> huinani/cd as to take 
into consideration matters of Itomc environment, health, mental 
ability, psychiatry, and tfic development of proper social attitudes. 

Nature and Extent. Numerous studies arc .-tvaibhle indicating the 
extent of juvenile delinquency.” l"hc$e indicate diat about a per cent 
of all children have unusually severe behavior proiticms, that Hr) j>cr 
cent of this group Ixxomc delinquent, and that Ho per cent of 
juvenile dciinc{ucnt$ become criminals. Rcjxjris from thff federal 
Children’s Bureau from .\(a c<tutis .serving per cent of the }X)[nib- 
tion of the United States estimate that, of i7,iioo,fXK> chiltlren ten to 
sixteen years of age, i per cefu pass through our juvenile courts each 
year.” Six-sevenths of all delinquents arc !>f»y$. Shaw* and McK.iy** 
pcant out that juvenile delinquency is highly correlated with such 
sqjarate faaors as (i) popubtirm change, (a) bad housing, (3) 
poverty, (4) foreign birth, (5) tuberculosis, (6) adult crime, and (7) 
nwotal disorders. All of these are generally inter-correbted. I’hcsc 
factors stem from a common factor, namely, stKial disorganisation in 
some form, in turn growing out of a lack of organized home and 
community effevt to deal adequately with these c«>nditions. 1l)c 
CHrder of offenses of the delinquent appears to be brcctiy, burglary, 
waywardness in some form, rtinning away, truancy, assault, trespass, 
and sex offenses. 
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Crime as a Youth PrtMem. Thirty y«u* ago the crinuoa! waa 
aduit sctfncwhcre in middle Ufe. During the past deca^ his agfi has 
been steadily reduced until at present most criminals are undo' 
thirty ytars of age and many arc youth still in their teem. Indked* 
crime statistics reveal that thousanth of young men and women «tt«r 
upon careers of crime while still of school age. Carr** points out 
that from to K5 per cent of all prisoners tiegm their anti^soctal be- 
havior in childhood. Maladjustment in early life becomes serious and 
leads to delinquency in some bwm, which in turn assumes criminal 
propfjftioas. 

That youth now [>rcdominate in crime is shown by prison and 
reform.itory records. Of these over 50 per cent have arrest reem'da 
and 75 per cent base delinquency recorrU tiiat brought them in oon- 
llkt with ilic police betVirc reaching the age of sixteen. Warden 
Lawes refxirtcd that a survey of itioo consecutive commitments re- 
velled that 25 per cent were delinquent Iwrforc the age of sixteen, 
and 2q {>fr cent between the ages of scvemccu anti tw'cnty, a total 
of 49 per cent liefore the age of tw'cnty. In atJditkm to these facts, 
the records of the I'cticraJ liurcau of Invcstig.iti')n reveal that in one 
year ^5 |icr cent of the arrest records cxaminetl W'cre for persons un- 
der twenty-five and half of these for |>crsons under twemy-one. With 
the largest single age group nineteen yc-us ami younger, yUuUi lately 
in schtiTil, the iniphc.iti(‘ns for eilucation arc mcsca}>3blc. 

Approach to a Study of C'mset. These alarming facts have led 10 
a study of the causes of juvenile delinquency in relation to crime and 
criminal tendency. Initial assignment of causes may be from stune 
particular point i.)f view. The eugenist is inclined to pbcc the blame 
upon defective heredity; the cuthcnisi blames the home and an in- 
ade<]uatc environment; the physiologist su$|xcts abnormal func- 
tinning of the duettevs glands or parts of the ixidy as a sudicient urge 
to crime; the jisychutrist finds the cause in mcnul mabdiustments; 
die physician kx>ks into bodily malfor/tt.Ttions or lack of proper 
functionings; the educator finds the blame largely in educatitmal 
deficiencies; and the rehgtonist looks to irrchgion and a decadem. 
moraHty. All of these may at certain times and under certain eondi- 
tiuns incite some individuals to delinquency. However, the canCid 
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student will regard no single one as the sole cause of deUo(}ucncy 

and criminal behavior. 

Causes for delinquency can be placed in two categories: (t) per- 
sonal and (a) stKial. 1 ‘crsonal factors include; (a) sex, i.e., larger 
number of l^>ys; (if*) racial, as larger proportional numlxr of 
Negroes; (c) nativity, as larger projxjriion of foreign Ixjrn; {d) 
parentage; (c) intelligence, as great majority'-of low mental ability; 
and (/) physical status large numbers diowing some physical <lc- 
fcct. Social factors include: (a) liomc environment alTccicd l>y alv 
aormal home life, broken home, poor p.ircntal sujicrvision, parents 
with erimirul records; ^/>) employment factors such as unctnplt»y- 
ment, nature of employment, vr>cation disvitisfaction; (c) truancy; 
and (</) influence of mtrtion piaurcs and radio. AsHKiaitd with 
these factors arc inHuemes of older associates, cliaractci «>f neigh- 
borhcxid, mobility of pipulativm, conflict in sclux'l, and fnistra- 
tions. 

In view of the fact that the community pattern sets the tone of 
soaal compliance, or in this case non-coniphancc. «ff its youth to liic 
pattern itself, it is to the community that \vc must l<>f>k for t.uisal 
faaurs ami bcncc their allcviat^ion. HcMdentul communities of higlier 
economic and social stilus starfd in sharp contrast as to delinquency 
and crime with those <*f hover cc<»n<<mic .ind sKi.d status, whose 
youth become dis«irganized, maladjusted, arxl anti-s<H.!.il. It the op- 
purtutiities to lie and become a success arc not provided throup.h 
iegitiroate channels, youth tend to find a way through channels de- 
clared socially illegitimate. Hence the approach is definitely .i com- 
munity one and includes a c<Kipcr.itive program embracing all 
ritizens, individually as well as collectively organized. I he home is 
erf outstanding importance, in this program, hdiicaiion must defi- 
nitely assume its sliare of leadership. 

In the community the conditions breeding delinquency ami crime 
mutt be removed. Wholesome recreational facilities must re}>lace iiii* 
wlwlesotnc rendezvous. Bad housing must be repbcctl. Social cess- 
poult mutt be eradicated. The community mutt provide ihosc tg>- 
portunities whidi insitll in all youth the feeling of having an equal 
chance to tucceed and fair qwismanship in doing so. 

Educational Treatment. The problem of trc.umem trf delin- 
quency has two aspecu; (i) its prevention, especially in regard to 
the potential deUnqucni, and (a) its correction, or the rehabilitation 
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of the detinquenti Types of organization whhin the school fw treat- 
ment of delinquents arc: (i) guidance and counseling units, (a) 
clinics, including behavior and psychiatric clinics, (3) special classes, 
(4) pi*rental schools, and (5) training scliools for delinquents under 
special state or hical su|>crvision. 

Ty{>cs of jiiminisTrutive adjustment within the school might in- 
clude : ( 1 ) a strong attendance department based upon sound modern 
prf)cedures, (2) a vitalized curriculum meeting cqwcially the needs 
c»f maladjusted children, (?,) provision for pre-v<‘>cational and in- 
dusttt.il education, (4) a friendly interest on the part of all teachers 
in maladjusted children, (5> development of a sc.x hygiene program, 
a good library, (7) a svcl!-a<i.ip!cd .st.<ci.d and recreational pro- 
gram, ('') closer ctxiperation sviih the home. 

In adiliiion U) these suggest i«»ns, there must [sc a closer ctwipcration 
wuh Various agcnctrs and instnutu'ns in the community which arc 
dealing with the prubkins of youth. *1 he youth’s expanding energies 
must })C vitally directed. He must [>e kept busy tloing constructive 
things in a cit.irister bmlthng rnviionment. Moreoser. he must feel 
that somclxidy klicses in luni. and that he has a chance for good 
companionship, a gixn! liuinc, and evcntu.illy a job. 

In extreme cases, there must ivekise cooj'cr.ition with the juvenile 
courts and their wukuuig [.udirics. I’crh.ips d wc would reverse the 
cxj'enihture of nc.irls .seven times as nnah for crime as f<*r ctluca- 
lion, we might h.ive some Hnancial basis for an enlarged program 
for Isctter adiusting all youth to a demuratic wmv of living. Such a 
concept uuplirs an evlucatiunal apprt/ach that recognises ihc proper 
place r*f education in the prevention of crime .invf slelinqucncy. 
Warden laiwc.s** pointed isit that this vs ill rcvpiiic: (1) a higher 
si.uidartt for le4cher.s, (2) smaller classes to permit attention to in- 
dividual ihtfcrcnccs, and 1 5) a new conccfit of the social and 
scholastic goals of cvlucatton. In addition. nx>tiern education must 
lof>k forward to a program which includes all youth until the ages 
w hen they can l>c gamhilly employed, {scrlups to nineteen or twenty 
years, which cxtcmls to all areas, urlvan t>r rural, and which disre- 
gards social, economic, r>r racial status. The program should Ise 
broad enough to pioviilc for each young person's needs and extend 
hy cooperation through all his waking hours. 
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The CovEts akd the Schcxiu 

Wards of the Court, Chtidren coming brfofc the court for any 
OGcamn involving broken homes, loss o£ {>arcnts, delinquency, or 
dirough ofoer legal action may become wards of the court. The 
court makes diqx>$ition of the child, placing him in an orphanage, 
a private home, a reformatory, or in some caii^s returning him to one 
parent who is to provide for him. In all such in$t.tnc.cs, education 
must be furnished, usu,aHy a certain school being designatetl. The 
school may be reimbursed and trans{)oriacion provided, together with 
matmenance cither by public cxjtense or by the family concernctl. 

Delinquent cltildren returning from detention, county, or state 
schools must be returned to the public scIkkiI. It is usually advisable 
to absorb these children in their former viiool unless a new environ- 
ment is deemed better adaivcd, P.ircntal .miiudcs often color the 
sttuation, especially in rcg.ird to broken homes. 

Children who arc mentally ilchncm or otherwise Iwndicapjxrd 
quite frequently come before the courts f<»r disjvisiuon. Tbev arc 
usually placed in state or other institutions where .i tyjie of education 
suited to their needs is .available. Unforiuaitcly, m.iny state institu- 
tions arc filled; usually the caffwity is <]uitc insutfiricnt an<l there are 
long waiting lists. Temporary dispisition of these children is often 
a hardship to them; in some instances it is tlingcrous to the child 
and his environment. 

Cooperation Between Courts and Schools. In the interests of the 
chUd, there is much that can be done to bring abt.»ut a spirit of co- 
operation between the couns and the schools. In the first place, the 
Ege limits of juvenile court cases should correspond with the school 
ages, at least with those cd owmpuisory attendance. It is very im- 
portant that the school have a representative at the court hearing oC 
the chUd. The school should receive advance notification by the 
court in case of release of a pupil in detention, so that his return to 
the seboot can be providcil for. Tlie school should receive such in- 
fornuitkm as notice of offictal and unofficial hearings to conserve the 
tiine of sdKxd representatives, notice of commitments, and ripoita 
of tmercst to the school. 

IjunusHts 

importame. Much stress has been laid on the importance df lead- 
erd^ aaaoD^ boys and gifts in order to guide current life situatioiia 
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and pmat toward (nnut mocma." Sudi kaderdiip be dUe 
to ifuerpret Ufe to youn/; people and give impulie in the directioii of 
(kaired adult goats toward which ymtth are striving. It should be 
able to function under conditions as they are. These beocnae cbai* 
knges to youth leaders everywhere. 

Youth organisations, clubs, activities, and groups, both within 
and without the school, provide numerous and varied opportuoitfes 
for training in youth leadership, now so essential in the democratic 
process. Leadership may be dc-fmed as that quality which enables 
a person to conic into some degree of prominence through command*^ 
ing the loyalty, resjicct, and obedience of others. However, it is more 
than this. It involves action, accomplishment, and followership in 
others. Directly involved also is a strong {Krsonality, usually depend* 
ing on a certain popularity, although not nccess^mly so. 

Qualities, lurlit’r writers like Gallon .uul \^'oods took the side 
that leadership was hcredaary. An ofiposing school including Ellis, 
0 <lin, and (.^ittell h.i.s indic.ucfl that the forces of leadership must be 
sought in the environment of the individu.d. .Mt>rc recently, nu- 
merous researches'" have reptarted on tju.ihtics of leadership in 
youth, Ikilingraih [vunicd out the iinjxjrtancc of home life. Page 
and lialscy believed that inst.diarion of a feeling of setf><a>nltdence 
increased the jKisMbilitics of leadership. Kiehlcr showed that leader- 
ship qualities c.»a l>e t.uighi and jvjiiurd out over hfty of ihfcm w'hich 
included us Kisie scholarship, j. . 5.(1 intelligence, height and weight, 
individuality, inteihgciKc (general), ascciuiancc, vitality or health, 
jkicial ad.iptahility, self-<'i>n;rol, ami |v>'sisicnve. Kobriuch in an 
earlier study .igreed sviih iJcihiigratii md showed c^ice-hoiding 
chances were favorable to normal or over-age children, taller chil- 
dren, upjnrr grade chddren, and those <il gootl scholarship and be*' 
havior, with little variation for sc.x or participation In other activities, 
Fleming tori classilicd charavicr traits of ' leadership under eight 
desaiptive terras, namely, entertaining, brilliant (athletic, attrsetivt^ 
social), good fellow, cuitiirctl, talented, pist. grxx! neighbor, and 
diplomatic. Ability to lead is tlcj'endcm on the possession of a 
mafority of these. Courtenay indicated another important chai^ 
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actermic, namely, the persistence ot leadership ability in later life. 

It would also appear that the interests and available time of puptb 
for leadership are essential, although uftiimes the busiest are clKisen. 
Other important qualities mentioned are richness of exjHrricnce, 
activity in participation, planning t>f rime constructively, and a 
certain social philosophy* Pcrha(>s previous acliicvcincnt is an im- 
portant factor since success begets success. . 

Program. Idcntifiratton of leadership qualities amttng btays and 
girls and provision tW <!evclopmcnt of tht»se wlw) m.unfcst them is 
a must Significant ciiucationa! funciiou, 1; must ncH i>c left to 
chance. Pupils make m.iny mistakes in ihcir choices (>f leadership. 
The “gang” often desires to take control without regaril to the wel- 
fare of all. Affable perMUKiluics may easily Ik* misplacci! in |Kisitions 
of leadership, causing teachers and principals no cn<! of cmlnirrass- 
ment and ditiicuity. 

With so many op[K>rt unities provided for k-idcrship in the niotlcrn 
public school. com}H*tctu dircttion shotdtl k* given to the problems 
involved, f>evel«ipnient in Icackrsliip is esscnstal to jicrsonahty. Such 
direction might well include; (t) a program of youth education in 
the qualities and itnptirtancc of Ic.ulcrslup in and <nu of s,lu^tl. as 
wcU as in aftcr-schroid life; 'ya) the assignment and direction of 
competent youth leadership in the faculty .md community .dong 
lines leading to fulfillment «>f educational oiiicttivcs for yoitth; (i) 
creation of a sullkicnt namlicr an>l variety of activities in which 
youth letidershifi may l»c cxcrciseti, with upjKirt unities for sonic 
praisal <»( the services rendered. 

Tins. I-VTEr..»STTa) PkHViNAUTy 

Nature. Perhaps the chief end of cilucation is the dcvclojimcnt of 
rich and many-sided personalities properly adjusted to hafipy and 
e&icnt «jctal hving. The term personaluy is generally uscil to indi- 
cate the organixaiion and integration of a large numlKr of human 
traits. Aft individual's personality represents a complex picture of 
his physical appearance, bis mental capacity, his emotional and 
social behavior patterns, his attitudes, and the manner in which he 
rei^ioods to tire daily stimulations of his environment. Although he 
may inherit certain poientiaitties of personality development, much 
of whan he ta to become at any time in his life is the expression of 
kamed patrims of bduvior. As he becomes stimulated by envinm- 
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mentiil (ofces be kanu to rti^xmd to them in a way that nudds him 
into the individual he now is and is to become. 

The $cho(>{ has a detinite role to play in personality adjustment. 
Sears’’ has ctllctl attention tuithc inducnccs that ilie learning process, 
motivation, and envinmnicntal conditions have in determining pet' 
sonahiy. Much emphasis must of necessity be bid on the indtviduars 
sfjcial cx(>eriaKcs and relationships. Here arc w !« found such in- 
duciK'ing factors as class distinction, insecurity, frustration, and as> 
sertive brhavinr. Tcmpcr.'.tr)ents must l>c taken into consideration, 
as introversion ;md extroversion, attitudes, and emotions. 

I he jMrrMjnality adpistment pnacrnls as .m ctlucationai r 4 )|ective 
from the birth of the child. Ihoscvcr. m.ifiy of tl>c prrrldems apjsear 
as the ch.i!lcnv:s' of adolescence; at leas; they appear more prtr- 
tniitncrd during tiiroe ye.irs. With each emerging generation comes 
a nesv ss.iy oi ifioking at life and its n l.itionshijis. Tlic youth ye.Tirns to 
find hunseif, but iit wants ti* find himself in hiS own way. An- 
tagonisms often rui.ve tiicir unlovely heads when the philosophies of 
f>nc gesicr.ition cLish wuh those o! another; hence these adjustments 
rccjuirc the recognition o! ;h.mgc as tiic natural accompaniment of 
life Itself. 

Apf'rtMih. 'I'hc priMcip.ii approach to jversonahtv adjustment of 
individual ciiiidrcn shoul.i t'c that rg the "emerging chrysalis.’* 
(ir.idiully thesr inmost .isj>ir.inoiis cmcigc. ail of which seem to need 
attention, vitue .ihnosr inniuxi' uciv. 

(iermanc and (jcrm.ine hast* iiHUcaied ten arc.is of human ett* 
{verietjce in which pujids need most I '-lp. These may tasily serve 
as the Ivois for an c<h;..!iioti.;l {>crs..*u!;ty .uliuitmem program. 
These ate: 

j. How to work, am! stutiv ftlcctsvcly 

2, flow to gel along wiih otliers (scucesc in human relationships) 

3, How the emotions and leehngs arc .ilfeeted Iw conditioning faccon 
ot the ensironmciu (area of tnenta! health) 

4, ! low to < htxise a s<x:.iiton 

5, Mow to ilevelop 4 wholesome pliilosophy ol life (area of ethics, re- 
ligion, chafoeter } 

6 , How la insure a happy home life (area of family rdaiioaditps) 

y. How to he more th.imu«g (aesthetics, culture, and charai area) 
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8. Bov to chooK wilder one’i lecitotkxi (hobbies, ieisoie atdviodis) 

9< Bow to becocM mote mtelligenUy tdennt and interested in world 
{Ktdbietos (racial and class {wriudkes, prevention cd war) 

:io. How to impro\‘e one's physicai hcaii^ and endurance^ 

Wiuk tlicse are areas suggested as pmaioing more p^icutarly to 
adolescent youth, it is evident that many oi them apply equally to 
younger children. Every child desires to get d(oog, to experience die 
successes of hfe as his fellows do. .\U alxiut him arc new challenges 
and vistas, which he yearns to explore. Frustratirms arc deep and 
meaningful and quite often insujKrable. Youth is fickle and dislikes 
restraining. A physical imj>crfcction may protluce a psycholf>gic.il 
inhibition, and a incnt.il frustration an cmotion.tl re.iction. 

The Integrated Fmonaltty. Tlic integrated jicrsonality then is 
the resultant of a careful balance of the whole self. Its formation be- 
gins with the dawn of life an<l continues throughout. Tf» be happy, 
to be creative, to he disciplined, tf» be unselfish arc all a part of if. 
But an individual’s (lersonality ami usefulness ran only be viewed 
in social rebtionships. He can become a useful mcmlrer of fxicty 
only to the degree that iliis integration and balance arc Iwing brought 
about. When this is done, he .will have the desire to further the 
group and advance the existinjppatiern of culture. 

While every personality by virtue of certain hcrcthtary predis* 
pondoos has certain natural tendencies, into every jierxmality the 
culture pattern builds its values, g»iaU, idc-aK, ami standards. 'Hiese 
become the social c.xpcttatk)ns by which jx^win-dity is judged. Tlie 
extent to which the unities built into a man become integrated with 
these social values determines to a large degree social acceptance; 
coRtrariwise, when these clash at any {wint, either the individtul 
rises above the social and cultural pattern or he is submerged 
through social censure in sosne form. The desirable outcome is the 
perfected adjustment of cadi i<* the other for the consunt bettcr- 
tneot of both. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBI£MS 

X. Mike a list of prddems of class and race that emerge as inanifesta- 
of focud inequalities. Which of tlicse Itave educational dgnifi* 
exocef 
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а. Make a comparative study ti boy and girl prdblctnt on different 
grade levds j^gtnning with the smh grade* 

3« Make a report on secret societtci. Evaluate your report and findiogi 
in the light of suggestions offered in the chapter* What is your per* 
sonal opinion of llu-ir value in the educational {program? 

4. Show how a sound system of sociitl activities caji assist in sotving 
boy and girl problems, 

5* How valid arc the arguments that married youth should be barred 
from the public schooU; the college? What jx>licy would you recom- 
mend? 

б, Ptcparc a program of (j) sex education for a partiadar school; 
(t) marriage and homemakmg. Should Urth lie fused? How? 

7. Study tht»Ne stn ia! eviis inimical to youth \u he found in your com- 
muniiy. What can l>c done to ofTsit or remove them? In which of 
these IS the schtxJ ducctly ^.ontcrnexl? 

8, Make a report on the extent of iuvcriilc delinquency (a) in your 
community, (h) iiationallv. What is Ijcing done to meet these prob* 
lems? 

0* Make a stiuly of youth Irailers in a selected schooL What unusual 
qualities <lIo they }x>svcss/ <,'an these be <levcloj)cd in all youth? Ex- 
plain. 

10. Make a list of jwsible opportunities for youth leadership which 
might l>e lound in .in elemcmars sch^xJ; a secondary schuoL 

11. Indicate the extent m which (termanc and (Icrmane's ictt aa^as of 
human cxiK^ricnccs arc iccciving adequate aitciuton in 4 selected 
s«.ho<iL 

12* Why has cducauon tor social h\ing assumed tar greater significance 
than former K • 




CHAPTER XXIll 

The Home and Community 
as Social Forces 


I'ROM .ill c{itic:uton.>I jxnnt uf vitw the world of 
the chilli is his piiMteNf. teacher. 1 he itiipressiom turmcil sji childhood 
.-mil yuisih lease iastnii; ictnemhf.mccs. 'I he schiKil is a part tyi that 
worhl, fK‘ih.i{'s .1 sni.tll pait to tnatiy children. Its work may be to 
iinplerncnt, siij'jileim-nt, and counteract other influences, depending 
Ujion their nature and the operation of ptu|.>erly tormed nlucational 
t»bjec tivc.s. Its job is to give iottc and dircciton to hfc lor the child out 
of materials gathered truni tiic past, gleaned irum the present, and 
geared to a dexeKipiOg tuturt. 

Many t»£ the poAiiesns discuMetl in tlie previous chapter bear a 
deltitiie rt-iationdiip to home and community hfe. The schtxil ctn 
do and has lieen doing somethtng almut them, 'I'hc complexity of 
tiKKicni Society has brought in its wakf- oilier problems atTccting 
childhtxxi and youth, the solution of which ties outside Utc control 
and direct influence of the school hut su which the schtxd should 
have a definite interest. Many of these grow out of the child’s ira- 
mediate environment, the result of conflicting social forces. 

At the outset the student should have a realization of the nature 
of the home and the community as social forces. Within our social 
fabric are many influences both helpful and disorganizing to home 
and oiramunity life. Paradoxical as it may seem, disorganizing 
forces often grow out of the very eletncnts designed to bring about 
the greater Happiness and W'cU-hcing of society — fccreation and 
leisure, the movies, .md the radio. Numerous urgamzattons have 
emerged to fulfill the social needs o£ youth. Modern society is made 
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ol migrattAg am) mobUe pec^le. Since formal odiucation ttquirea 
• certain fibcity of residence, the education cl thousands of childfea 
«nd youth is interrupted. Ail these prt^lems and movements have 
educational ugnificance^ One of the greatest challenges of education 
]$ to realize its expanding community responsibilities. 

H<>.NtR AXO CoMMUf^TV 

'i 

The Home. Nothing human is older than the f.»mily. The home 
became a biological necessity without which mankind would have 
disappeared from the earth. The young could scarcely have sur- 
vived without the protecting care of the parents, who have always 
provided the means of sustenance an«l physical growth. During the 
lengthening [xriod of inf.incy and social helplessness, the responsi- 
bilities of the home have been essential to race survival. 

However, tlic family has Itecomc more than a social necessity. It is 
the basis of community life itself. In it the pcrson-dity i>f the child 
begins to develop. Here arc learned the .isjwcts of the social p.tttern 
to which conformity is cx{H;ctcd —the language, fftlkw.iysf mores, 
ideals, and m.iiiy social adaptations. ReligifUi, lasvs of the race, ami 
often the vocation have liecomc a jsari of this training. 'I’hc home 
has been hxikcd u^x>n as thtC chief source of mor..il training, 'fhe 
family gives the child a name, a feeling of belonging, an ancestry, 
and an inheritance. 

It is cvklcnt that m»H!crn home life is changing. New stKial forces 
are undermining the family’s once sir.jtt'gic (losttion. And yet its 
cultural and moral influences will prolubly always remain. The 
home is and will continue tti lx- the pbee of sleep, su$tcn.incc, and 
health restoration, the scjurte of the mores, f.unily tradition.s morale, 
and the base for many occasions for recreation, readvipl.uioo, and 
regeneration. Homcmaktng is and .still will be .an art. hltTicteiu home 
life is reflected in the community life and in the school. Tlie pre^w 
education of the child must be predicated upon a happy, durable^ 
eu^ient home life. 

The Nature of the Community. Oimmunitws arc formed when 
die varying interefts of families and individuals merge. Them is a 
eeitatn activity area embracing functions of protection, culture, and 
bask service institutions, omsciousness of local unity, and panici|).v 
doo in rdiigion, education, business, politics, social life, recreation, 
at^ Other activkiett common to all, WHhal thcare i$ a cbaractensung 
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homogeneity an4 what migiu be tk^gaated a» communky spinu 

Community Ufe i« be$c evidenced through tta form of expreamon. 
There may be a historic fiast; family relationships, common re- 
^icings and sorrows, church and political afjBliations, feuds, and 
sentimental attachments are aspects of this cxpresskm; so are tlMt 
patterns of business lift, social and fraternal alignments, welfare 
agencies, and vivid personalities. 

Communities arc large and small, urban, suburban, and rural, 
closely or kxtsely organized, scttlc<l and mobile, moral and immoral, 
rich and {Kxir, varying in the racial and cultural content At the 
same lime, there is a <lcgrcc of stability, a certain functioning in 
w'hat may be characterize*.! as totinl cxpmfncc situations. Perhaps 
the most vivid memories ajul intUicnecs of .m individual’s life are 
thos<.' (*f h«s chibihood and youtit in his cf*minun’!ty. 

Futturs DtSORUANtZIMJ To Isoivnifsl. lioMt, .\.VD CoMML'NITV 

Ltvtxd. 

For centuries Utojtian philosophers have sought for the ideal com- 
munity life in whtch men will hvc together in jicacc and harmony 
in a cultural environment eminently and universally suitable. Such 
complete acettrd has never ubiainctl, owing to the fact th.it it Is 
completely intttmjwnblc ss ith the concept of vKial change resulting 
from a r.tpiil cuiturul advancement. The desires of individuals and 
stKial groups contlKt, and it is in these coniUcts chat advancement 
occurs. \% a culture Ixrcomcs more ci'mplcx, stresses and strains in- 
crease in intensity. 

Social disorgantzatu»n in Mine form .5 always present in any 
society. Whenever the disorganizing forces exceed those making for 
stahtliiy atul harnrony, social probk'ms arise. Their intensity seemt 
to be directly related to the eiTectualness or completeness of indi- 
vidual ami group adju-stment at various stages of the reofganizatkMS 
proce»es. 

Elliott and Merrill* have indicated that three potms of view 
should charocticrize any discussion of socially d'laorganijung bnroes: 
(t) p<ysooal, (i) family, and (0 community. Indices ci persocud 
dismgani/aition include, in prt. iuvenite delinquency, crime in idl 
of its matiifestatiotis, insanity, prostitution, drunkoinas, suickIe^ 
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and mobility. Family disorganization is indicated by such factors as 
family disuitegradon in any form, illegitimacy, venereal diseases, 
and changing moral standards. Community disorganization is best 
illustrated by poverty, irregular school attendance, unemployment, 
political or social vice, and crime. It is quite likely that these factors 
are interrelated, many being contained in all three groups. 

It is important to jioint out that the disin^grating forces of modern 
society seem to have a particularly devastating dTcct u|xin home and 
family life. This is especially signiBcant to the cause of cducuion in 
view of the peculiar relationship that the school licars to the home, 
children, and their p.ireius. It wouhi seem tiiai upon both the }u>mc 
and the school rests the principal rt'Sjvmsihility for augmenting 
socially desirable forces. 

PROBtssts UfirRi^sin'N anh Lrisritf. 

Recreation. Re*, rcation as a nccc.ss.iry part of the experiences of life 
is of recent origin. It svas nuist lesscinpii.isi/cil even a generation ago 
and in many cases is frowncr! ujion as a waste of time and energy. 
Only on s[:iecul tlays were games and other recreational pursuits en- 
joyed when there were minutes to spare from an .uMistomcd routine. 
Even then there was some sq>rtssir>n of the spirit, .siiue frank en- 
joyment was worldly and sinful, atul punishment could ultimately 
be expected as retribution. To work was life and there w.is much 
to do. 

There arc many reasons for the recent increase in reitcational and 
leisure time activities. The rapid advance of an industri.i!i/cd society 
with its inventions, labor-saving slcvkes, aiul rising standards tif 
living not only provided more free time bar stimulaicrl an intense 
t^tre to use that time ftrr play. 'There was nuirc money to buy 
{ideasure. The electric light turned the night into day. Public agencies, 
state, federal, municipal, and the school, provided pkiygrounds and 
recreational facilities as a . matter of public |x;Ufy. liven the church 
felt that there was more to its work than revival meetings and 
Sunday sermons and expander} it.s activities to include recreational 
iptiogtaim. Industry found it proBtahle to make some provisirm for 
the leisure time activities of its employees. 

The necessity for diversion is a direct outgrowth of our modern 
living with its tensions, its complexity, and its exfienditure of 
nervous energy. Since wc have abandonctl the simple life, recreatton 
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seems one way to return to it. And so parks, pbygrouods, athletics, 
the open road, camps, rivers and breams, and all types ai outdoor 
activities are notv within the easy reach o( all. But recreation is not 
confined to the outdix)r life. A variety of indorw activities meet the 
needs of individuals <»f ail ages, capacities, and financial abilities. 
There is available a multiplicity of ht^ics, physical activities, cul* 
turai arts, and MKial dtvcrsiiins which all classes of people may CD' 
joy. These arc ntii ciintincd, as formerly, to s(>ccial occasions like 
holidays. Vacanon fvriods, holiday seasons, W'tek ends, even a 
portion of every <lay can bring at least some recreation to all.* 

I^isufc slioiili! Ik- the ^>t.v,,is!oii for physical and mental, social and 
spiritual rejuvenation. Wnh tiic proper use of leisure there is joy in 
anticipati<»n, li.ippuiCNS in rcabzaiion. The memory of a happy oc- 
casion, an cshil.uaimg cxi'criencc. and joyous living together is 
sweet and refreshing, Krcrealion slunild lx- simple, wholcsrjmc fun, 
participated in 1 »> .I'd. 

TnforUinatcK, the necessity for recreation has been exploited. 
Many rrcrc.nion.il aanuies arc k.u.!lxilic ratiier than .maboKc in their 
effects'" the hinnan organisin is broken down ra'iicr than built up; 
they leave oiu; nicntalls and phiMcallv tatigncd. Recreation oUen be- 
comes just as demorah/ing as l.ilnir c.rrried to tlic fatigue ;v)int, per- 
haps even nvire so. 

Commerautized Rntcjiion. Nuir.cruus forms of eiueruinmcDt 
have become passive, .i m.nicr riotis c.xpcricfKC- (Zomincr- 

cializcvl rcciTJUcni 15. now c»nc of fiur inJusiriCis. l.siimjiics of 

our annua! rcLrcainm bili varv troru ten iv bilhinis nf 

ChiKIren, youclu ami parucipatc in Iacsc aciivuicsi, losjcthe^r or 

alone* It is» however, wuh >outh that \vc arc aimcraed. 
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Some Kcreatiottal activities have a aodatty thaorganizing effect 
apon them and cttaxt prohiems £ar parents and school alike. 
These indude die cabaret, ntghr clul^ dance hall, and simibr estab> 
lishments, the burlesque snow, roadhouse, movies, radio, and in* 
discriminate use of the automc^iie. The problem of the school is to 
recognize the nature and effect of these commercialized forms of 
recreation and, by elimination and snbi^itutton, seek to devek^ a 
more wholesome program. Youth in increasing numbers are at- 
tracted to roadhouses and night clubs featuring sf»ft lights, shaded 
windows, rhythmical dance music, (veity girls, the opportunity to 
dance, convivial company, plenty tt» eat an<l drink, pleasing enter- 
tainment, and freedom from restraint. The cxhil.ir.uion of liquor, 
sex, and suggestion is strong. 

These establishments may Iw foutui centrally located in iwpulrnjs 
areas as well as in out-of-ihc-ss-ay phiccs c.isily reached by autrnnohde. 
They are usually o{>en far into the night ami early morning. Y oung 
people gather in them drinking, {lancing, carousing. .Sensing the 
weakening of the will in the presence of jihysical and menfti stimula- 
tion, unscrupulous proprietors have often placed the opportunity for 
sex panicipation ne.ir at hand. M{*rcovcT, youth c»ftcn fail an easy 
prey to the pimp and the jfamblcr, whose ilcviccj for gain are “fixed" 
in atlvancc. Perhaps the jHreuniary loss of their own (more likely 
their parents’) hard^arncvl m(»ney is not nearly as serious as the dc- 
tnor.tlizing effect their t>wn characters. 

Commervializcd Motion Pictures. Perhaps no msKlern institution 
has had such a profound effect UjH»n childh*HKi and youth as the mo- 
tion picture. DcvcIoj.scd primarily five its entertainment features, it 
has become through its tremendous emotional ap{>cat a powerful in- 
fluence in sliaping attitudes and social values, hfovie {>ersonaiiues 
shape the thoughts and ideals of multitudes of young }>cople, in- 
fluencing their manners, dress, sf^ecch habits, attitudes toward ro- 
mance, and social customs. 

It is estimated that more than one-third of the motion picture 
audiences throughout the United States are composed of c^ldren 
and youth under the age of twerity-one. Boys qrend timre time in 
die movies than girls, about three-fourths of the attendance dt bosh 
be^g over the week end. Parents frequently go with tlieir chiidren, 
ahho^gh more children go with their friend. Three times as many 
boys as ipds go abne to the movies. On the average, each dhihl in 
ateat vdwie motion piaurei are available goes to the movies afacnic 
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once a wedc, although many children go two and dnee timet a 
week, even o£ce»er. 

JMoticm pictures can have a whoksoroe influence on youth. WmM 
boundaries shrink before the eyes. Distant peoples faccome our next* 
door neighbors. The world of history book and travelogue beooiaes 
reality, unfolding in never ending wonder. Screen pcrscmalttiea 
vividly pcHTtray and influence social customs, attitudes, and ideals. 

Marked diiferenccs of opinion exist as to the exact influence of the 
motion pictures in bringing about disorganizing behavior of one 
kind or ancither. Although the gamut of anti-soctal behavior is 
depicted betc»rc the eyes of youth, right always triumphs; punishment 
is always inevitable. Vet there is ample esidence that the specific 
techniques of clisrtrgani/mg behavior portrayed in a glamorous 
situation are imitated by youth ami are more likely to be n^ained. 
Thus, gangsterism is imitated. There is glamour in carrying a gun, 
staging a holdup, drinking, indulging in n.ircotics, imitating sex 
patterns, laingings to enter the gay life, enjo\ line clothes, ape 
fascinating hulies or vigorous men, l<»vc, flirt, .md live in a world dE 
enchanted ni.ikc-bcticvc .ire conditioning influences whose ertccSs in 
many instances arc «xial)y duorgani/ing. More recently, there are 
charges that subversion doctrines .-ire (wrtrayed on the screen. 

Censorship seems not to have provided ho{>cd'for results. The 
moral tone of stiitcs and communities varies. Public opinion is not 
sufHcietuly organi/cil, and the forces of commercialized endeavor 
and strong screen }>crs<inaliiies are powerful enough to have their 
way. I'hc efforts of certain grou{>s to designate desirable pictures for 
certain age atubcnccs, while helpful, scarcely reach the children who 
need them most, ilox otHcc receipts are still taken as the index of a 
kindly disjHwed public opinion. 

TAc RtuiitK The radio has come to be one of the most powerfid 
influences in molding national life and thought. It ranks with the 
school, the press, the movies, and the pulpit;, particularly in iu eflects 
upon the young. I'hc family radio supplies programs without chargC), 
in shar}t contrast to the motion pictures, for wfiicK one must p^y. 

With nine-tepths of radio time given over primarily to commcrcufl 
purposes, educational uses arc far from being realized. Many p«o> 
grams are declared to be of educational concern, aIthou|^ the 
standards by which these may be judged can scarcely, be ao desdg' 
mated. It should be realized also that ipunerous wo^-whUe pMh 
grauits of educational or entmainmem value are sptmsored by eou^ 
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{Kuues advertising coromodities which produce discvganizing Mctal 
behavior, blauntly and subtly proclaiming their wares within the 
home to the disgust of unwilling listeners who have no means of 
immediate protest. 

During the past decade there has appeared .1 dclinite tendency on 
the part of broadcasters to stintulatc the interest of an increasing radio 
audience, including its great number of chrkiren, in dr.tmutizations 
of crime incidents, mystery stories, {Police episodes involving crimi- 
nals, and radio serials <«f an cxctnng luiorc. llicsc “consumer de- 
mands,’' coming as they do directly into the home, arc ituerpreted 
as meeting parental satisfaction* since the means t»f reception arc 
sup|X>scd to be under threct parental control. Opinion dttTcrs as to 
the educational value of many other radio programs, esjjeci.tlly if 
commerct.i!i/cd in nature. Strictly educattonai programs of a $u{)crior 
nature merit larger aitdienccs than they now h.ive. Empiusis should 
be laid on such accompattying values of r.idio as improvement m 
J4)cech habits, and un acipiatiu.incc with many |icrM»nalitics, su{>crtor 
musical programs, and world news.’ ♦ 

The AtttomohUe. Aciivus ami the urge to go arc typical of youth. 
The automol)tlc seems to have provided an unusual outlet for their 
expression, rcsjrgani/,ing the life of town ittul country. 

Numerous forms of recreation have been brought within the reach 
of many. Distant places heretofore inaccessible are c,isily visited. 

At the same time problems arc presented which wctc unknown to 
the past generation. Youth takes advantage of the thrills of s|>ccd 
and freedom from restraint. This increased mobility brings the oixn 
read with its fascinating attractions nearer at hand. 1*hc family auto- 
mobile is often available to children f<ir school and stKial activities. 
The cranhnes of the parked car favor opt)r»rt unities for misconduct 
and debnqucncy. Ir would seem that public sciwxd youth arc still tixi 
immature to cope adequately with all of the bewildering situations 
which a new'-found freedom has placed before them. Tlie automrjlule 
has frequently created prolilems for the scluxils. Some schools liave 
accepted them and arc $|iotisohng safe-driving ctmrses, safety pro- 
grams, and controls over the use of cars. 
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Relmion to the Schoad. The puUic idioot tm an intense interest 
in these rccreationai and leisure time activities. An essential feature 
of American education is to help childhood and youth to live 
abundantly. Rich creative experiences assist in this process, and the 
public school is considering, more and more, a social and recreational 
pre^ram to this end. Maintaining direct control over it, the school 
can utilize it adequately in order to fuUili educational ol^cciives. 

Wtthin the community recreational activities may be divided into 
three groups: ( 1 ) thisc provklcd by some form of the puhbc servi^ 
public supported and, for the most part, wliolesome for childhood 
and youth, sticli as parks, playgrounds, and public libraries; (a) 
those provulrd by senu-public or private agencies in like manner 
for the most part wltolcsome. such as seiilrmcni houses, scout groups, 
the Y.M.tJ.A., and church recrc.ukm; ('^) those ckissibed as com- 
mcrci.i}i/,ed recreation, Ivah wholesome and unwholesome, includ* 
ing what wc have dcscriUd in prcvcding p.irai;r.iphs. 

Wherever any recreational activity exists witiun the community 
whose obtcctivcs arc in .ictord «ith educational aims, it should be 
utilized, as far as {Htssible, in crxif/eraiion witli the total recrc.iti«nal 
program of school anil cotnmunits. Wh.Hcvcr aasvittcs arc <if an un- 
wholesome naiurc must be opfmsed as inimical to public scfiooi ob- 
jectives and t!cgr.iiling to its program. 1 he sc!>fx>l lias definite rc- 
sjHmsibihtics in regard to the lutjl rfcrcKUionjl ennronment in w'hich 
chtkihood and youth are iminersctl. Riglu use of leisure must become 
habitual. Stirring ideals, satisfying interests and skills, a stanch, 
wholesome jiersonahiy, a <hscrimm.i?ing uiulerstamhng of the world 
about him, and an earnest ilevire to assist in »s improvcincnt must 
be built up in the child. In all of tiiis there must be unflinching 
loyally to ultimate truths and values. 

In any communitv. school jtoiicy should be designed to coofieratc 
With the wholcstimc and condemn tiie unwholesome, ITie rounded 
devcloptncnt of each child rtxpjircs a school program attuned to this 
end with the home and the community pkiying an important part. 

The Yoi'TH-iiERviNo Mosejuent 

Youth h.is been called a {>eritxl "when all things pleased, for life 
itself was new, and the heart promised what the fancy drew.”* The 



ytm of youth are vigorous but undirected, idealistic bitt oftea 
frustrated, socially inclined but lacking the means of sodaUzation, 
aware of the urge to do and become, but groping too often without 
guidance or t^portunity. 

Once submerged and exploited, the powers and possibilities of 
yotuh as a great American asset Iiave recently been realb%d. Young 
people between the ages of fifteen and twe(,uy<four years constitute 
nearly a fifth of the total popubtion. Most of them come from fami- 
lies of lower economic and social levels where opportunities have 
been limited and the drive to do and become is often frustrated. 
Money has not been plentiful and cultural op|)ortuni(ies have been 
restricted for the vast majority of youth. On the whole, the environ- 
ment has been far from ideal. Deep in the heart and simt of many a 
young person is the desire to escape, to improve his life over that of 
his fodsears, and to fulfill his dreams and desires. 

Yoat/i's Problems. Perhaps no one is more conscjotis than youth 
themselves of their own problems. In 1954, a group of rcprcsent.itivc 
young people met in New \'ork to discuss five problems which they 
considered most important; (1) preparing for and finding a job, fa) 
preparing for the best use of spare time, (3) establishing group as- 
sociations and friendships, '^) developing and following an ac- 
ceptable philosophy of life, and (5) finding opportunity to bear 
civic re^nsibility now. Many other studies have l>rcn made, the 
most significant, perhaps, being Youth Tell Their Story. ^ an ac- 
OMmt of conditions and attitudes of young people in Marybnd be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. This study identified the 
hallowing pertinent problems of youth: (1) equal ediKiational op- 
portunities, (2) emptoymeni, (3) economic security,* (4) guidamre in 
making the right choices, ($) proper vocational training, (6) more 
af^rc^riate secondary education, (7) leisure time, (8) health, (9) 
citizenship, and (to) community planning for youth. 

These problems assume a far greater reality to youth as they leave 
school and find themselves face to face with them. On the one hand, 
the educational {nttem may have failed to provide the immcdbte 
meaiu of solving them; on the other hand, society has not made 
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itsdf ready to receive its new members eotmomically and sociidly. 
Most youth activities have been planned for those wbo retmin in 
school. Upon leaving school young people arc left brgely to shift for 
themselves.* It is es|.iecuiUy to these that society owes its best eo- 
deavors. Numerous agencies, commissions, organizations, and indi> 
viduals have been at work during the past dec.ide in attempting to 
solve these problems. Much progress has been made. 

Youth-Serving Organization t. The basis for memlxrrship of youth 
in organizations must he sr>ught both in the nature of the individtial 
and in the conditions which immetliatcly surround him. By nature, 
youth is a jUKUil being. He enjoys the comfuiny of otlicrs, cs[>enally 
those of like interests. He may oppose the interests of another, if he 
honestly disbelieves in them. His expanding self radiates initiative, 
a new-found vitality, a desire to do something constructive. In his 
environment, he finds a need and with it a frustration. Parental and 
commimuy forces of control tend to m.tkc him secrertvc, unless he 
finds in them a warm undcrst.inding of his desires and ambitions. 
He is idealistic and a ihcamer; he h.is problems, hut the world is 
complex. His wants arc excccdeii hy his ahiiity to supply them, un- 
less it Ik* w ith the help of another. He would rather supply them by 
himself. He hesitates to venture f'orth. In an organization, he may 
find partial or aimplctc perwaial s.uisf.tvtion and solution to his 
problems and frustrations. 

The American ^'outh (x^mmwsion of the American Council on 
Education, organized in t<i^5, cnde.»vurcd to consitJer all of the 
needs of American ytnith and to dcstlof) .1 program for their care 
and protection.’* Among its sjKCific projects was the gathering of in- 
form.ition on national agencies serving youth. Data on over 300 such 
organizations were published as YouthSen'ing Organizations. 

Table 13 is a summary of twrotyone youth-membership organiza- 
tions reporting over ioo,i>oo members each. 

An analysis of this table indicates the varicil nature and purposes 
of the organizations which youth join, i^any have very d^nite 
character-building and citizenship motives; others are religious. The 
appeal of a considerable number is to the great out-of-doors. Sense 
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iha. dtpadty to porfcvm. Such a conct^ioo prediu 4 e$ expanihm ol 
the educational (unction. The second theory is tliat the school should 
attempt to deal with any circumstance which is now intetfering 
with or which will facilitate the child's effeaiveness. The coopera' 
tive principle applied to education suggests a third theory, namely, 
that through a surs’cy of youth needs and available agencies and some 
efiicaive means of coordination — a council,^’ for instanor — a plan be 
ciHisummated in which a complete educational program for all 
youth can becontc operative in u community. The success of sucit a 
program depends upon the vision of the leadership and the cooiwa- 
tive spirit of all conccrncil in the cntcqtrise. 

Mickation ani> Moriijty 

The tendency' to mignitc h.ts been characteristic of the human race. 
From the dawn of htstory. men have wandered from place lo pbcc 
in tribes, clans, nations, or alone. Migration has been particularly 
characteristic of this country, lioth u> ami within its Very 

real adjustment has taken place wherever these movements incurred. 
Cultures have been alTcctcd and history has ha^n changed. 

Within recent times, witlvsrame cxccpiwtns, migration has Itccomc 
primarily an individual and family enterprise rather than an or* 
ganized movement. Underlying all such migr.ition is the thought 
of economic anti social betterment by a change t/f locality. AssfK'iatcd 
with it arc problems of political, family, and economic imptirtancc 
with their peculiar implications for the childhrxtd and youth in- 
volved in the nKwement. 

Migration is usually distinguished from nKilwlity. The latter gen- 
erally refers to changes in an individual’s pt«ition in space, which 
bring about new ctmtacts and some form of stimulation. It may 
invedve psychological as well as physical change. Otir modern trans- 
portation systems have brought about tremendous movements of in- 
dividuals and families — city-ward, country-ward, or suburban-ward. 
Mcdsility is induced by seasonal fluctuations, factors of climate and 
soil, economic conditions, relief, inventions, improvements, changes 
in aiseoms, broken homes, the search for health, boredom, adventure, 
reJi^on, and many otho- influences. 

Of qwdai educational concern are (he children of migrating l^mi- 
Mdk {( it estiinatcd that a pc^ubtion ol over 400 /kx> children o£ 
ticliodl age are living in trailers. Possibly the number would be in- 
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oeaMd to 2,000/900 if the chiklren of mign^g warkw iMse 
eluded, those individuals of marginal culture who follow seasonal 
cr( 4 )s. Health and pleasure seekers uproot children from their schodb 
for periods at a time. 

As an outcome nianv education pr(*blems emerge. School records 
become meager. School placement is dilBcult, often resulting in 
retardation, usually from one to three years, (midance becomes next 
to impossible. Interest in school is lost because of change and the 
lure of mure time away from studies. It is hard to concentrate, 
especially in a maze of new school situations and experiences. The 
development of school morale among tr:insients is a difficult task. 
Often there is much so^ihistication, more often frustration. Sundards 
of mor.i!ity tend to break down among transients, which often leads 
to general laxity in Ijchavior. Health conditions may not be of the 
l>e$t, es{>ect.aUy among m.irginal groups. Sanitary conditions and 
facilities are frequently very malnutrition and inadequate 

clothing may lie taken as a matter <»f fact. With many children there 
is a definite tendency toward c.irc}essness. Mobility becomes a habit 
and the lure of the bcyotul a mirage. Until stcieiy docs something 
to better the sixrtal and economic conditions of marginal rnigrams, 
education can do little. 

SCIIOOI. A NO talMMfMTV Ox>t»aisTtov 

The task of cdt«c.nion is to accept the phllowaphy that insiruaion 
must be centered in community needs and proi^lcms, and, further, 
that the well-being of childluKsd ami youih must be predicated on 
cooperative cndr.-iv*)! . J-'or twj long .» time tlic schtwls have held aloof 
from the home and community life, living in ivory towers of past 
glories. Until education recognizes tlw prol>lcms wc have discussed 
In this chapter (.and many more) which affect youth, and builds a 
program to meet them, wc can hope fur liule headway against social 
barbarism at home and abroad. If education is life, here is a good 
introduaion to it. 

There arc many innances of mutual understanding and cot^pera* 
tion within die community pattern, locating toward a better educa* 
tional program. Ckimmunity councils have been wganized. The 
parent4eacher auModation has been growing rapidly and has atajbh 
tished brandhes in many schools. Sorvitx organiaatioiw have edti^ 
tkmal prqgrajmsv Many of the youth-serving organiztdooc 



CHAPTER XXIV 


As Youth Leave School 


WHAI EVER ihc prolilems that face stK'iety, each 
individual must be concerned with them and assist in their solution. 
Education is concerned in that fundamental social task, to develop 
the capacity to take an active and constructive part in the economic, 
social, religious, and political life of the community and nation, as 
well as to have a growing concern f»»r international we!f.!rc.*ntc task 
of education is to prepare the individual better to meet life's situa- 
tions with every reasonable rpeasiirc of satisfaction to hinuclf and a 
full measure of personal rcsT^rnsibility to others. 

This task is not one for education alone. It is too large. The per- 
sistent collaboration of ail agencies and institutions that arc properly 
concerned with preparing each rising generation to meet the in- 
escapable prtdilcms of living is needed. Not only must each youth 
ttpoa. reaching adulihocKl find himself able to participate ellcctivcly 
in the social life of his community, hut he must become occupa- 
twnally adjusted, performing tlie kind of work which he is cle.irly 
qualified for. He must not only be happy in his work but secure a 
sufficient economic return to participate effectively in the scKtal 
world and thereby ainiributc to his own greater personal happiness 
and to that of others dependent upon him. 

In this book we have followed the child from the school’s first 
cbocact through the various educational processes until he arrives at 
the point of leaving school and entering full community member- 
For tiKtst youth tha*. means a complete break with tlte schoed 
whidb nurtured him; for others, perhaps there may be some further 
po^ of coetact. The young man or woman about to graduate ia 
not unlike dm diip upon the ways, ready to be launched. Every effimt 
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hat tMsen madb to make the vesael seawmiiiy: yet the st^eme test it 
the iaunching-^ occasion bc^h o( hrsdvity ao<i of amdety. This 
chapter will attempt to characterize that transkm. 

The Needs of Youth 

Nads of Adolescence.^ First of all, we must recognize that in 
every communit)' the youth group is composed of those who are in 
various stages of transition from the dependence of childhood to full 
community membership as workers, parents, and citizens. Theo’ 
chief characteristic is adolescence in varsing stages of physical rosh 
turity, personal, mental, and social adjustment, (iirls diiTcr in many 
ways from boys and both pass through perkwis of change, frustr> 
tion, daydreaming, parental misunderstandings, social misgivings, 
and the craving for physical and mental excitement, approhtttion, 
and success. Tlicrc should l)c a greater realization of the schools* 
task in meeting the emerging needs of youth. The problem is espe- 
cially signdicant when it is realized that any one of these youth may 
be forced through circumstances to Icive school at any time. More 
emphasis must be placed in social readiness on maturing levels of 
adolescence. 

As youth approach the time t»f Icavinir school, ordiaarily at ^cs 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, attention logins to focus on 
the adjustrpents necessary for sai'sfying membership in a world of 
adults. The world of reality on the adult level suddenly opens up 
before them. They sec in marked contust the world of immature 
young people to whom they have Iwen accustomed. This is not to 
say that all youth approach this reality at one and the same tinte. As 
we have indicated, m,my young pettpic by necessity or choice kave 
school considerably before they h.»vc completed ilw: physicil, mental, 
and emotional adjustment norm.tl to (he ailolesccnt perk>d they are 
facing. Moreover, the realities of adjustment vary with youth. To 
some, life .iffttrds its protective influences perhaps longer than it 
should; others face stern proldems Ijcforc their time. 

Need for Broad Range of Experiences. With all youth there arc 
certain personal needs to be met, in providing for svhich education 
has a definite part. The first of these is escape from parenud and 
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other coDtrol. In youth are the sdirings o£ physical maturity, the urge 
to be grown up, to do things. They become irked at restraint. Tliey 
desire to do diose things meriting the approval ol their fellows. 
Here is required sympathetic direction on the part of both school 
and home. Real guid.ince must Im: made available to enable the 
youth to achieve in due time what he ho{Ks. A second need grows 
out of the adolescent’s urge for a broad r.thge of experiences of all 
kinds. He is active yet shy, bol«l yet without confidence, and physi- 
cally strong yet without the means to control his strength. If his ex- 
perience is limited and inadequate, his person-ility and bch.tvior can 
hardly fail to be the same. It is most desirable th.it all of his ad- 
)ustments proceed concurrently with the physic.il and emotional 
changes of adolescence. The sehtwl’s purptisc should be to secure all- 
round development of its prciduct. 

Vocational Adjustment. Tl\e third need is adaptation to vcK'a- 
tional life. This means much more th.in finding a joh; Iround up in 
adequate vocational adjustment is hiuling a mate, e.st.ihlishing a 
home, and building a life. For most girls the prolilcm is uftinutcly 
that of making a home, to Iw achieved through marri.ige. I lowevcr, 
not all girls will marry allliuugh fiair-fiftlis of this group will be- 
come homemakers. Thus hofhcm,iking should hevome ihc primary 
vocational preparation for alt girls. In the meantime many of them 
will need to become wage earners, some continuing as siijh through- 
out their careers. For this an<l reasons related to the vicissitudes of 
marriage and economic emergencies, every girl should .naiuirc cer- 
ta*m skills and know'ledges leading to economic selt-siilTicicncy, 

Personal Needs. A fourth need is adequate prep.iration in projscr 
use of leisure time. Unfortunately, commcrciali/cd amusements and 
recreation offer real problems to the young j>crson. He .should Ire 
taught how to round out his pcr.sc*nality, achieve greater individu- 
ality, and contribute constructively to sixiety as an outcome of his 
leisure development. A fifth need concerns matters of {personal 
health and vitality. In spite of youthful vigor, the actual health of 
young petite remains much less satii^actory than it should be. 
Mental health is just as important as physical health. Here it is to be 
noted that vocational or social maladjustment tends to affect seriously 
mental health and attitudes. 

Youth is a time of frustration because of the nature of the 
transition through which adolescenu mm. pm on their way to 
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maturity and complete metal membership. Many o£ their problems 
leave an impression in later years. Youth must be given a definite 
place in the world in which they live. Life must have meaning bx 
them, lltc strains of post-war reconstruction will intensify their 
problems, some of which .arc not now foreseen. Education has tre- 
mendous responsibilities and, along with the home and other agen- 
cies, must find the better way. 

Youth and Work Expeaibnce 

lVorh_ an American Tradition. America has been built on the 
labor .and ingenuity of its pc(»plc. 'I'hc terse remark attributed to 
(^tptuin John Smith of jamesiown fimic that he who would not 
work should not cat has undf»ubtet!ly characrcrized the development 
of our country. As wealth h.is increased, the comforts of life have 
also multiplied, bringing with them a leisure motif with a cor- 
responding rclc.isr from the iiurdcns of toil. And yet the retention 
of the w<»rk jirinciplc must remain ch.iracteristic of America if for 
no other reason than to j'crform the enormous tasks of the future. 

Youth and Wnrt^ Experience. Youth then must be taught the 
significance of work. To furnish the direct work experience so neces- 
sary in ir.insformjng youth into producing tneinliers of society has 
not herctoh»re iKtn considcrctl a function of the public schools. 
Ample Work opjHirtunuies <mcc avail.-iblc witiiin the family circle 
have dwindletk excepting on the farm or in small family-ojierated 
business cMabhsbmcms. In their .absence some form of work ex- 
perience must be provided if young |>coplc .arc cveniually to Itecorac 
social jtroducers. 

Youth have Iwcn similarly rebuffed in attempting m find re- 
munerative work within the community. Society h.is recently had 
little use for their punluctivc laUir, and hence they flocked to the 
()ublic schools Ixrc.uisc there was nowhere else for them to go. Gradu- 
ally, the strong arm of the law reached out to compel those below 
prescribed ages to attend school, esed where the school obviously 
offered no educational advantages. Iwcn in their late teens or early 
twTntics they have encountered difficulties of initial employment be- 
cause they lacked experience, maturity, or were hindered by eco- 
nomic policies and crmditions. The problem has been complicated 
because of the w'idespread desire to enter white<(dlar occupadona, 
made more attractive by an academic secondary program whiefa im- 
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{died that to wodc. ^th the hands is less socially desinbk Ukui to 
wodt with die brain. 

Kinds of WoH(^ Experience, Reeves’ has pointed out the necessity 
for two kinds of work experience: (i) experience in work cS the type 
that good citizens perform when they contribute service to their com- 
munities without recompense, and (2) experience in learning how 
to carry one*s own economic weight by working for wages. To these 
should be added two concepts, first, the reali^tion that one or more 
{>ersons may ultimately be dependent upon one’s labor for the neces- 
sities of life, and second, that essential work output contributes both 
to the happiness of the individual and to the general social welfare. 
Re^nsibility for work experience may now generally be placed 
upon: (1) the school, {2) the community, and (3) the government 
in cooperation with both. 

The School and Wor^ Experience. The public school should 
make provision for both kimls of work experience. There arc many 
opportunities within it and under its control whereby such experi- 
ence can be provided. Gaurses c.tn be devchtped which ha\<f prac- 
tical work application— for example, improving the school grounds, 
solving definite school prol)lcms, and making or repairing c<jui|>- 
ment. Vocational courses can -develop projects directly related to the 
home, the farm, and the community. Throughout the school there 
are many jobs to be done both during term time and in vacation 
periods. Tlic schools can assist in procuring part-time employment 
with local business and industrial firms and in providing or securing 
a limited amount of work for pay in atnncction with the needs of 
the school or other non-profit public agencies. 

Gilcrist* has identified five categories of work experience avail- 
able within the school: (i) amstruction and maintenance, (2) cleri- 
cal assistance and service, (3) departmental assistance, (4) semi- 
pnrfessional projects, and (5) $))ecial services which the school can 
render. He points out that stress uprm work cx[)ericncc$ will place 
greater emphasis upon the community school, since practice in good 
citizenship today is the best guarantee of good citizenship tomorrow. 

The Community. Many of the suggestions for work expmmce in 
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the <du)d cany over into the home and the community. There are 
numerous activities within the community contributing to their w^ 
fare in which you^ can have a definite part. In the home and ta» the 
farm can be found occasions for both kinds of work experience. Gnn* 
munity organizations such as the Y chamber of commerce, 

service clubs, and religious and labtjr organizations provide op- 
portunities. Many non<ompeiitivc jobs may be available in bcamify- 
ing and improving community life, in parks and recrcati<.*n centers, 
in public oiiiccs, surveys, and in assistance in community activities of 
all kinds, like clean-up week and patriotic celebrations. Youth 
might well be taught to face community problems affecting their 
own welfare and t<} assist in meeting them through ihctr own 
initiative and industry. 

Private business can help provide work experience, although the 
oinlf>ok there is not so hofjcful. While most of these activities supply 
the first iyj>c of work cxjH'ricncc, youth should l>e given some o|V 
portunity to wttrk for wages with the accompanying feeling of hav- 
ing earned money by honest toil. 

Ctoverfimrntal A^cmies. W'orking in ccxijjcration with school and 
community agencies, the government has mailc it {>ossible for many 
youth to work for wages. Three areas tor work have been tried out: 
(i) con.scrvation of natural rc!a*urcc.s, (a) provision for goods and 
services for scht>ols and governmental and welfare agencies, and (3) 
production of those grnKls and ojHrrution oi those services which 
youth thcm-selvcs and younger chiUlren need.* A number of these 
activities have been subjected to severe criticism, partly from political 
motives but mostly from the p.ucrnalisiic jxiint of view. 

Youth and Makinu a Livinc, 

Meaning. No young person can Iw said to be economiciilly or 
socially adjusted until he has happily located himself in an occupa- 
tion of constructive use to $(.Kiciy which is suited to his abilities and 
for which he has had adcc^uate training. Not only must youth be im- 
pressed with the thought that they must ma\e a living, but they must 
be given the opportunity to do so. Each must find the occupation he 
is most clearly qualified to perform. Thus he may be said to be oc- 
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o^doiuilly adjusted when he succeeds in matching hU aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests with the requirements and demands of his 
job. In this adjustment he must see clearly (i) that he has now been 
transfeired from the position of being supported to that of partial or 
complete self-support, (2) that others may stxiner or later be de- 
pendent upon him fur supjxirt, and ( j) that the daily output of his 
labor is worth while for the demtKratic speiety of which he is a 
part. 

Social and Economic Changes. As he faces the task of making a 
living he hnds a complex and higldy iniiiistrialized society. Life has 
drifted away from the compar.uive simplicity of a generation or 
more ago and has become intricate and involved. Rapitl social and 
economic changes resulting from discoveries and inventions often 
bring about ruthless displacements of lalxjr and disturlied social liv- 
ing, thereby exacting a toll in frayed nerves and humatt tensions. 
The controls of lalmr unions were never more obvious. .\.s an out- 
come, one may never be tjiiitc sure that the occupation for which 
he has made careful preparation uill afford him a living^for life, 
because of the results of scientific discovery nr economic disloca- 
tions, or dental of the opportunity to work. The yt>ung worker 
seldom rides out the hazard^ of the economic cycle, even if lie 
possesses the ability to foresee it. 

Occupational Chokes!^ Mtxicrn youth faces a choice of some 
iSfiou different fxcupations, each requiring a specific i\\k of prepara- 
tion. These may be further classificil into joh families, c.ich memixir 
of which requires skills dexterities, or knowledge identical or closely 
related to tho.se rcquirerl by other jobs in the family, liach )ob family 
employs a certain group of workers. Jicll rcpiris a 12 {>cr cent sample 
of the I S, 000 occupations in mcKlcrn business and industry employing 
about 2 iS per cent of the nation’s gainfully occupied jMipulation 
(4S, 829,920). This sample included 2216 occujjaiions, employing 13,- 
650,280 workers. Examples of the iH job families studied arc bakery, 
business service, clerical, construction, hotels and restaurants, and in- 
surance. Minimum educational specifications for the 2216 occupations 
raqged from none (mere ability to speak, read, and write English — 
47.1 per cent) to college graduation (6.5 per cent). High school 
graduation was required in 20.2 per cent of the occupations. 
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Training on the job (in'Service training) ranged from none (8.5 
per cent) to more than aix months (9.6 per cent). A training period 
of one week or less was required in 67.5 per cent of the cKCupatkms, 
which will indicate that workers, once they were, assigned to jobs, 
could reach normal production in one week or less. These data re- 
flea the limits to the amount of specialized training required in 
modern occupations. It also points out the rcsirittcd responsibility 
of the schools in providing sficcializecl vocational training. However, 
one must not minimize the months or years of study often required 
to achieve occup.atioual dfiocncy in professional, managerial, and 
skilled lalwr fields. The imlicaiion is only that tlic basic work of an 
industrialized society cm l)c done without the bendii of lengthy 
sjKxific preparaiion. 

Assisting Agencies. Two agencies, then, arc necessary to prepare 
the youth tr> fit himself into liie \vf»rld of employment- The school, 
first of all, must en.ihie him to face, the rc.dilics of the fKCupaiional 
world. Onain inili.d knowledges and skills m.ty lie provided to* 
gciher with exposure to die workaday atmosphere of store or shop, 
possibly a tryout under actual working conditions. Second, business 
and indu.vtry must provide the in-service training essential to fitting 
the youth on the job ff)r the task to lie accomplished. Schools and 
communities udl diiler m.irkedly in rcg.irJ to these training re- 
sponsibilities as well as opyxirtumucs tor (kcupatirtnal atljustincot, 
(aiinnuinity surveys should he made, seeking to asccruiin the tasks 
of Ixith in regard t(* ditferentiation of function. W.xMtional schools 
might do well to concentrate lc.ss ujxjn intensive preparation for a 
single pursuit and more tij'on developing a sound general knowledge 
pertaining to a family of occupations.® 

Getting the Pirtt job. The first job secured by the young perstMEi 
after leaving scluxil is an all-imjxirumi one for him. ITill-timc knowl- 
edge of the Working world is now introduced to him. He feels that 
he belongs. The thrill of the first pay check i.s one long to be re- 
mcmlterctl. 

A recent siuily* imlicatcs that only V9 per cent of youth in the 
schools studied secured their first job through school authorities. In- 
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fluence was {Mredomtnant with 3^^ per cent gttdng chetr first job 
duough the help oi a friend or relative, and 17.3 per cart being 
actually employed by a relative or friend. Through a personal ap> 
plication, 33^ per cent obtained work, and the remainder through 
commercial employing agencies and advertisements. These facts 
indicate that the schourl contributes little to the placement of youth. 
It should do more. 

The study above referred to points out other interesting facts in 
regard to placement. These include the im{M)rtancc of a greater 
realism on the part of the school personnel in the job training and 
platxment program and in inculcating in youth more realism toward 
the }c^ once attained: and for both there should lie increased knowb 
edge as to local labor conditions and their relations to occupational 
adjujAment. 

Greater emphasis .should be placed u|X)n personality training and 
especially the need of making a gCK»d first impression when apply- 
ing for a job. \’crs.a(»lity in adapting oneself to iliflcrent cm{)l<»ycrs’ 
requirements is important. The employer’s interests should be kept 
in mind by being regular, doing the job well, and, alwvc all, main- 
taining high ethical st.'indards and good Ixrhavior. Subsequent 
recommendation may depend'',on it. 

Appraisal. The school might ascertain of each employed youth 
the following: (t) Docs he cooperate? (2) I>>cs he .stand up well 
under criticism? (5) Is he interested? (4) Can he be trusted? (5) 
Docs he improve on the job? (6) Docs his pers0n.1l interest extend 
beyond his own immc<Jiate job? and (7) Does he consider the job’s 
effects on his personal health ? 

Homemai(ing. Thus far much of our discussion has pertained to 
making a living with monetary return. I'liis applies to both boys an<l 
girls. Quite often overlooked is the inescapable fact that approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the vyomcn in the United States cither become 
homemakers or fit into homes as members or guests of a family.” 
Homemaking is a vocation just as truly as any other, for which there 
riuxild be a definite preparation. It is important because it deals with 
every aspect of home and family living. Fitting girls and women for 
k is a task that must not be left to haphazard methods. Especially is 
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this tni6 wtiore childien are amcemed lifice apjjrcnditiately^ twO' 
thirds o£ all women bear children. 

The cwrrent trend to include homeraaking courses h>r all girls in 
the junior high school should be continued in the senior high adtool, 
peihaps the jiuiior college. Marriage and sex education and dhild 
care are essential as{)ect$ of this training. Above all* recognition of 
the home’s importance in a happy and vigorous social order is para* 
mount, litis applies to both sexes. 

Yovtu Asn Unemployment 

Economic cycles leading to depression and unemployment oftm 
h.'ive a devastating eilcct «.»n youth, h'ltr example, in October, 193^ 
the American I'outh C'ommission declared that the high ratio of un* 
employment .among y<»uih constituted .1 national emergency. Meas- 
ures of relief taken at that time did not always meet general ap- 
proval. A consuleration tjf the problems of employment at this time 
may assist us to obviate unemployment in the years of reconstruction 
that lie aiie.ul. Many young {-cople who were sixteen or eighteen 
when they left school to find a i< 4 > in 10^4 were still unable to find 
jobs in 1940 at the ages of twentc -two 10 1 vvtnry-lour. Large numbers 
either jkisscss no skills or any job whatever or find no opportunities 
to use such skills as they have. For some there is .almost as much 
diriiculty in keeping a job once gained as in securing initial employ- 
ment. I'outhlul workers have been ovcrreprescntetl in the farm laVior- 
iog, semi-skillttl, clerical, and sales groups, ami underrepresented in 
professional, farm ojKrraiing, and skille,] lalKiring ebsses. The 
largest nuinlxrrs of youth on relict were classified as unskilled in any 
particular. In times of economic depression, with sufikient skilled 
lalior available, industry and business are usually not willing to 
establish training programs. ,\ccompanying continued youthful un- 
employment is a feeling of frustration, a damaging menul attitude. 

Reasons for Unemployment, Reasons for unemployment as dis- 
covered in the New York Regents’ Inquiry have probably been 
typical throughout the country. Of tlwisc unemployed, it was found 
that about 9 jicr cent of the boys and 20 jicr cent of the girls were not 
looking for jobs. Of tliesc some were in school, satisfied with part- 
time joljs, or otherwise satisfied with their present situation owing 
largely to lack of economic necessity. A few boys and gtrls did not 
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pbn for any vocation^ coming either from homes of some wealth or 
from homes where they were kept busy until married. Isolation is 
a factor — some were too far removed for any chance to find jobs. 
Some were marking time, the right job just not having “turned up." 
Some had returned to school because they could not find jt>bs. By 
far the largest number, more boys than girls, stated that economic 
conditions w’crc the principal c.iu$c of their, unemployment. Added 
to these factors may be physical deficiencies and jHirsonal reasons and 
preferences, as lack of sufficient pay, likes and dislikes, and inter- 
ferences with leisure time. 

Summary of Factors Ynurn's Iux)no.\iic Life 

Future approaches to the studies f>f occupational ailjustmcnt 
among youth should be made from the following .summary of Lie- 
tors affecting their absorption into Ainerican economic life: 

1. Recognition of the fundamcnul fact that every youth has the right 
to work and make an essential contribution to the welfare oLsocicty. 
Every community should develop a definite public {Kilicy for its 
youth. 

а. Recognition of the changing economic pattern of American life 
brought about by the exigencies of svar, imention, ami economic 
conditions. 

3. Recognition of the necessity for constant jirc-training and retraining 
programs for youth. 

4. Establishment of employers' agencies in the community, stale and 
nation, working cooperatively toward suit.kble employment for every 
youth. 

5. Establishment of work programs for youth if and when necessary. 

б. Cooperation of labor unions with industry as well as ediK'ation in 
the interests of youthful employment. 

Retention in school as long as possible of all youth unable to fit into 
a satisfactory individual work program, especially if desirable ma- 
turation levels have not been reached. 

8. Closer attention to factors of social change, migration of workers, 
personal and mental health, and factors of race, sex, standards of 
living. 

9. Rdatitm of youth employment to factors associated with family life 
and personal ambitions. 

10. Recognition of the right of youth to making a life as well as making 
a living. 
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tt, Recogiuuon of the fundamental principle, as the American Yowlt 
Commission has pointed out, that “in future years, it will be the 
major objective of the American people to manage our economic 
system so effectively that a sustained level of full employment can 
he achieved ... we can and should begin work towards that ob> 
jcctivc without waiting for the return of {xacc.”* 

HiotiER EuccAnos 

Selection Through F.limination. For the vast majority of youth 
(about 85 |wr cent) the secombry school offers a terminal education, 
the next step hting some dctiniic vcK'aiion.il adjustment in order to 
make a living. I’upsls lc.«vc sclvKd at various ages and educational 
levels, an<i lor varimts reasons, depending on economic circumstances, 
the attrnd.tncc laws, .iml opiviriunities for further cduc.ition. The 
gradual elimination of pupils during their educational progress is 
much imtrc serious than is gcncralK rc-iii/cd. For illustration, the 
New York Regents' Iinpiiry found that, of every hundred pupils 
who enter the ninth grade of the New ^■ork St.nc high schools, 
fewer than forty rcm.iin to gr.idu.itc.’' Aix>ui b.df the graduates con* 
tinue their full-time schooling in some UjK- of higher institution. A 
numlKT of those \\ ho ilo not gf> on to higher institutions immediately 
may enroll at some future time in apprentice courses, parMirac voca- 
tional scIkk'Is, or .uluk ediKaiion cl.ts.ws. Not including the btter 
group, eiglity out of every hundred pujnls \sho ciucr ninth grade 
cuitiioi look forwatvl to any sv-tcm.itic higher etiucation at the end of 
high schiHsl. Moreftver, a larger pmisortion of the graduates of city 
high schiKfls than country high sihtxyls ct^ntinuc their education be- 
y<»nd the high scluxtl, and liiere is as great variance among cont* 
munitics as .imtJiig states.’* 

Over the country as a whole there has Iwen a steady rise in the 
holding j-Kisver of the high schtKil since 1910, when only 14 per cent 
of those originally in the fifth gr.nle rem.iined to graduate. By 1940, 
the percentage has tripled. Foster’*' predicted that only 52 per cent 
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of one entering school class would remain to graduate. ItUa 
means that, tor the nation as a whole, about half of the entering high 
school pupils are eliminated before graduation for one reason or an* 
other. 

Who Should Co Ut College. There are two opposing schools of 
thought in r^ard to who should go to college. One view has been 
expressed by President Angell of Yale; that the function of the col* 
kge is to raise up a race of intellectual leaders based on rigid selec* 
tion.“ The opposing view has been well expressed by Chancellor 
Lindley of the University of Kansas, who declares that “in a democ* 
racy the chief duty of the ct^licge is to train fur useful and intelligent 
citizenship the hugest possible number of young men and women."** 
Colleges and universities wholly or partially sup[H)ftctl by public 
funds seem, on the whole, to have accepictl the latter philosophy, 
while private institutions insist u{K>n a more rigid selection of their 
applicants by college entrance examinations and other means. 
Throughout the United States there is still an honest <iiiTcrence of 
opinion as to whether higher education should be rcservetV for su- 
perior minds or projmrly adjusted to ail varieties of aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities. 

Methods of Selection. Oivany basis, some method of selection 
becomes necessary especially since many more students now apply 
for admission and enter college than ever before. Limitations of 
^ace and a desire to raise standards lusve caused higher institutions 
of learning to give careful consideration ti> more searching methods 
of selection. Criteria now coraintmly used arc; (i) certification of 
graduates from an approved secondary school (usually a scholarship 
record accompanied by a statement by the principal and 'or teach- 
ers); (a) relative class standing in school; (3) com(>rehensive exami- 
nations under direction of separate examination bairds; (4) college 
qualifying examinations by the admitting college; (5) psychological 
examinations; (6) Persomdtty ratings brgely based on personal inter- 
view; (7) Health examinations; (H) Records of m.'ittirity, vocational 
experience, peculiar fitness, or other qualifications (especially in the 
idMenoe of one or more other criteria). To these individually may be 
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flidded any combination, dqiending on puiposc cd sdection, die 
institution itself, and the number to be sdeaed. 

The secondary school should be deq>ly oincerned in this selective 
process which naturally aHects it in so many particulars. For years 
a large number of principals and teachers have honestly believed th^ 
the secondary school is dominated by the colleges and universities. 
Their competence is seemingly measured by meeting these selective 
standards successfully, and by the academic success of their pupils, 
usually during the fir^st college year. As a result, the secondary cur- 
riculum has been largely adapted to the needs of the publicized few 
who look coUegeward. Proclaimed lil>eralization of each from this 
bondage does not seem to have progressed very far. 

The college, on its part, has claimed that some dominance of the 
secondary schrxtl program is necessary at least fur Utose pupils who 
expect to enter college. -\t the same time, they point to liberahzation, 
noting changes in the college entrance requirements, curricula, and 
standards. Perhaps acatlcmic strictness in regard to admitting stu- 
dents is balanced in some inst.mccs by lenient acceptance of promis- 
ing athletes. Then, trxj, colleges in competition with each other arc 
CKcusionally brought to the neepstty of accepting students through 
waiving prerequisites to admission. tx{7erin»entation has also affected 
the nature of the preparation in some recently ‘'emancipated” sec- 
ondary schools.^* 

College Success. Numerous investigations have been made of the 
relationship of secondary school to college success, Strang mentions 
some forty-two invcstig.itors who have attacked this problem ill 
various ways.** Many dilfcrent measures have been utilized, such as 
marks in gener.!] or in panicular, studies, credits, subiccts taken, and 
rank in class. Best evidences of success seem to be a high ourelatioft 
Itctwcen high school and college marks and rank in high schoed 
graduating class. This emphasis upon marks or ranks in ebss basal 
upon marks leads to invalid conclusions as to the meaning of college 
success, as the National Society for the Study of Education Has 
pointed out: “A close relation between previous school marks and 
present marks merely means that i) grades are being stressed as the 
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important factor of schod experience* and a) the methods and ma- 
terials of each school unit are similar to thrxK; of succeeding units. 
. . . Both of these emphases are subject to severe criticism.”*' More- 
over* one should {.toint out that the student who has achieved suc- 
cess in high school as measured by grades uses the same means to 
secure success in college. Other measures of success arc not taken into 
consideration. Then itx), high correlation of grades or ranks must not 
lead to the conclusion th.u this similarity of {xtitcrn is common to all 
students, nor that cnrrekition in single subjects is the same as cor- 
relation of average grades.*' 

Causes of College Failure as a Secondary School Frohlem. Failttrc 
in college, like college success, reflects ujvm the sci.ondary school. 
Some causes of failure may be traced directly to the sccotulary sclux)!. 
Hence, administrators and tc.}chcrs should h.ivc an awareness of 
these causes in order to do something about them. Perhaps the best 
analysts has been m.idc by Heaton and Weedon*'* in a study of 
academic failure in udlege and its implications for education. The 
following may l>e listed as of interest to ti\c sccond.tr^ scI«k*1: 
(i) reading ability: (2) stu<Jy habits and skills, especially in rn.iking 
the transition from study rctjuircmcnis in high stluHil kj those tn 
college; (3) health considewittons, as awareness of physical devia- 
tions, proper health habits, sleep, care t>f cyc.s, etc.; (4) vocational 
choice and placement csfKcially where loss of time, disinterest, and 
rctluced motivation arc the result; (5) mental attitudes toward col- 
lege work stemming largely from lack 0/ ,seriou.s pur(Jo.se, misuse of 
new-found freedtjms, tendency to cmiitional disturbances, lack of 
guidance; (6) preparation to live indcjicndcntly away from home 
and parents, in which inability to make decisions, social adjustment, 
and other factors arc concerned; {7) adjustments to correct deficien- 
cies in preparation. lnade(]uaic academic preparation, an imfKirtant 
cause of college failure, has not Iwen stressed since admittance to 
college presumes adccjuacy in this respect. These c.auscs may not be 
ignored in the secondary school, cspeci.-illy in those schools with a 
large college preparatory group. 
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Secondary School-CoUege Articulation. Hie administrator and- 
teacher should seek to provide for all pupils in such a way that a 
better articulation of secondary youth with high institutions of leanri' 
ing is vinved in proper jicrspectivc. In bringing this about, con- 
sideration sliould be given to the following: 

1. The secondary school exists primarily for the beneht of aU the 
boys and girls of the community it serves. This emphasizes die 
distinctive nature of each schwl community. The ctiramon and 
varying ncctls of all groups should lx: studied and provided for. 
Dominant needs of college preparatory groups should not over- 
shadow similar adetjuate provision for the far more numerous 
non-collcge groups.'"' 

2 . In Working out it.s own program, the secondary school should 
nor lie ovcrshatlowcil by the preparatory demands of the col- 
leges, Perhaps the college also .should take the student as it finds 
him. 'I hcre i.s gcKxJ re.ison in Ixrhcvc that the colleges of arts and 
sciences in the past have been the diitninating influence over the 
high stluxil.*' Most college failure,s cKcur in this collegiate di- 
vision. On the other h.uu!. many of the Mi-called difficulties in- 
volved in college admission, as Smith has [vumed out, “exist only 
in the miiuks of ovcr-cauthms, ignorant, and inert high schcxil 
principals and teachers.”"’ These arc hard words. Wherever there 
is intimidation from college t»tfici.ils, intiucntial citizens, or other 
sources, seiond.irs scIkxiI administrators must know what to do 
ami how and when to tlu it. 

5. Recognition should l>e given to the results of the numerous 
studies and other reliable m.Ucrial .setting forth causes of failure 
in higher institutions. Hicsc should Ixr studied in the sccondat^* 
scluxil and utilized to the degree consistent with liKal applica- 
tion. 

4. Institutions of higher learning are of a varied nature. Care must 
he taken that m> one tyix; of secondary preparation dominates 
unduly. 
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5. Keoogntiioik shot^ be giveo to the fdlowiog approved practtcet 
in regard to better articulation: 

a. Active aid of state departments of education 

b. Active aid of acaediting agencies and associations 

c. Active aid of functional groups interested in better articuia> 
tion 

d. Meeting needs of individual studcli^ where college entrance 
is concerned 

e. Better reporting on the part of the college to the secondary 
school concerning individual progress covering the entire 
stay of student in college 

/. Frequent intervisiiation of college and secondary school of* 
iicials 

g. More stress on institutional information and guidance- 
counseling activities in the secondary scK<k>1 
A, Greater individual effort on the part of the college to assist 
failing students, especially the development of techniques 
detecting the failing student early in his college carAr 
i. Abolition of specific curricula in favor of a core group of 
subjects, with sutficient sequential electives to meet individual 
or group requiremefits 

6. Perhaps we have accepted too listlessly the byword, ^‘You cannot 
place old heads on young shoulders.” Training in the accept,ince 
of responsibilities as the youili matures will do much to pro- 
mote success. This should become an educational function on any 
age level. 

Before concluding this section, there is much that should be said 
concerning a growing rapprochement between the college and the 
high school in which the college is uiking the initiative. Some col- 
leges now accept secondary schtxil students merely u[H»n the prin- 
cipal's recommendation. Some arc adjusting their requirements for 
graduation to meet the st'iccific preparation of the student and his 
needs. Survey courses are offered. There are many experimentations 
on the college level, as at the University of Chicago. Swarthmore, 
Vassar, Middldtury, and other inditutions. Freshman week helps to 
oiienc the student; there is better guidance service. Parents' nights 
are helth Better college teaching is ^finitely apparent.” 
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Th^ Junior CoUegr, Thie jimtor coUe^ movetneat may become 
the stJution for the great majority of students who look forward to 
some additional education beyond the secondary school, and who 
will probably not continue beyond one or two years. In reality the 
junior college has come to be considered an extension of the seo 
ondary school. This is especially true in cities where it is made a part 
of the public school program and is publicly supjwtcd. Many stu- 
dents have no intention of going on to college or university. It 
thereby becomes a terminal education lor them. Others arc finding it 
helpful as a preparatory institution either ff>r general culture or for 
professional .schools. The junior college prrnides a means of further 
education for those unable to leave h<»me for one rea.son or another 
aiul for those unable u» gain admittance into certain higher institu- 
tions. It also oilers some types of vocational education. However, cv«i 
while assisting in solving one articulation problem, it creates new 
problems of its own. 

In conclusion, one is led to observe ilut exjxrrimcnts now in 
progress may lead eventually to a new ty}->c of organization ailccting 
scconrlary schools, junior colleges, colleges, ami universities. It may 
take the form of the 6-4-4 S*'<>uping predicted by Kof>s many years 
ago. In the meantime it will lie dtiHcuU to overcome traditions, 
prcjutlices, and community patterns, especially w-hcrc succeeding 
generations look to the fathers. 

Youth .\n» the Armeu Services 

Wbritcver may Ik one’s attitude toward military service and the 
httjie of jicace, the fact remains that a citizen’s hrst duty is to his 
cftuntry, possibly in the lorm of its defense in times of emergency. 
For many yoitth this may take one or more years out of their schi^ 
lasticor productive life. 

Such a call is received with mixed emotions. It is didtcult to face 
the realities connected therewith in giving up one's education, lucra- 
tive employment, leisure time pursuits, and a planned career. Mote 
than that, the subsequent adjustments arc not easy to make in J^ite 
of governmental efforts and often social privileges. 

These matters touch education at many points. What can the pub- 
lic schools do to facilitate pre-entry as well as post-ad justtttent? -^at 
guidance and curricular services can be designed to fit indiyidtial 
eases? Hotar can the school best funedem in making occupatkmal 
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CHAPTER XXV 

School Organization in Relation to 
the Pupil Personnel Function — 
The Elementary School 


FROM the simplicity «’t the traditional school in 
America, the present system <it education has eniarget! to include an 
orj^ani/ation extending iiom the kindergarten and nursery school 
through the college and university. Hrf>adly sjicjking, this system is 
divided into three areas, elementary, secondary, mil higher (ad- 
vanced; education, ideally, the scIkkiI organiz-ition siiould be so set 
up and administered that each child and youth, or adult tor that 
matter, a.s he tomes t<» schtx}! can tind a program of instruction in 
harmony with the purfXiscs of education and readdy adapted to his 
needs, abihues, ami interests. At the same time, his maximum educa- 
tional program must be .assured. The dficient administration of an 
educational enterprise has its basis in an adequate and economical 
organi?.,ition. 

I'his chapter points out some essentials of school organization in 
relation to the pupil personnel function, keeping in mind the impeu'- 
tant fact that the pur^iosc of any school organization is to provide 
an environment in which the child cun grow and develc^ to 
the fullest extent. After discussing our educational ladder system» 
the chapter fxiints out the characteristics of each division within the 
system which bear any relation to the pupil's development, with 
special reference to elementary education. 

419 
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Ova. EtHJCATtoNAi. Ladder System 

The three areas ot elementary, secondary, and higher (advanced) 
education develq>ed traditionally and independently of each other. 
Originally, they were not designed to gear one into the other. As the 
concept of democracy took deep root, there developed simultaneously 
the idea that equality of opportunity could be better achieved through 
a system of education that reached out Universally, at the same time 
permitting and encouraging each inihvidual to develop through its 
diifcrcnt stages. 

And so different forms of school org.intzation strove to meet edu- 
cational needs on different age ami group levels ami social demumfs. 
At different times and under varying comlitions certain patterns 
became definitely stabilized. The c<mim<»n sclu>ol typified the ele- 
mentary level; the ac.tdeiny, now the high schend, the sctond.iry level; 
and the denominational college, that of hight r cduc.uion. These in- 
dependently develo{)cd t»rgani/aiions have iH'cortic welded together 
into an educational Ladder system charactcrisuc America in which 
each boy and girl, stimulated by the typical American urge to rise to 
the top, could at least have the op{K>rtunity of cduc.uitrtial privilege. 
As an outcome, the comroon expectation is that each child w'ill begin 
bis education in (he elementary sciuH>l, sometimes the kindergarten, 
and will progress through the several grades, the junior high school, 
to the probable completion of his work ujTon graduation from the 
high school. 

Ac this {x>int the chances of his continuing on to college and uni- 
versity are less than one out of five. If he has the ability and a certain 
economic and social advantage, together with a satisfactory school or 
examination record and the principal’s recommendation, he may en- 
ter upon and complete a program of higher education preparatory 
to a professional career and corresponding economic and social ad- 
vantage. 

America’s educational ladder thus provides the opportunity for 
each boy and girl, at least theoretically, to ohtain every educational 
advantage that democracy has to offer. Thereby the expression of his 
individuality may be achieved. Three conditions should be nrged, 
jiowever: (i) the limitations of his soda! and economic environment 
over which the child or youth usually has little or no centred; (a) the 
larger claims of society which may c^atc to deter him from his 
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chKHce» as ia war or family or ^ividual necessity; and (3) other 
factors, such as marriage or personal choice, which may shunt him 
into other channels of endeavor. Even in these instances it is in^ 
teresting to observe the zeal of some individuals in achieving a better 
education in spite of almost overwhelming odds through night 
sdiools, correspondence courses, extension classes, and unrdated 
cultural opportunities. Many of the greatest men and women of 
America have achieved educational success the hard way. 

OaCAMZATION AND .\DMlN'iST»AT10N' 

l*hc student of scluxii organization then should have an aware- 
ness, as he approaches the task of organi/.ing liis schools, that tradi- 
tion has established certain detinite paitcrn.s for him. Naturally he 
will turn to the outlines of established plans as a frame of referentt. 
This docs not ncccswrily mean that he is to Iw lx>und by them; rather 
that, recognizing tiic good in things as they .irc. he can pnxrecd to 
better svays. Then ttx), the org.inization of a schexd, in theory, is the 
administrative expression of some educational {xjint of view held in 
regard to objectives, curriculum, ami method. It is desiraWc that the 
type of organiz.iticm lie in strict harmony with a particular theory. 
Practically this may not be possible, owing to many obstacles which 
hinder the achievement of such harmony, including a conventionally 
minded community, uninterested or unprepared teachers, lack 
supplies, cejuipment, or tinancial support, and other factors. 

Before proceeding farther, let us h.ivc a clc.tr conception of or- 
ganization and .idministration. School rirganization may be deltned 
as the .structure or framework within which principals, teachers, 
pupils, and all other factors operate in c.urying on the activities oi, 
Utc schtxjl. It refers to the creation a plan or the existing fmttern: 
within which the schools ojxrraie. k may be characterized as the 
blueprint. Administration is the act or prtKcss of operating the or- 
ganization. The techniques and procfilures employed in the schodi 
organiz.ition in accordance svith legal requirements, policies, and 
best practice constitute the administrative process. Policies naay be 
defined as the basic principles guiding a<!mini$trauvc practice. 

Abequatk Schoou Orcanizatios Necessary to Puvii. Paonssss 

approach. We have seen that the approach to school organiea-. 
don is through the purposes for which it exists and the educatiottai 
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program to be planned in accordance with them. These purposes 
dK>uld bear a definite relationship to the educational function within 
the democratic state, recognizing factors of community attitude and 
control, and pupil nerds. I'he limits of the school organization should 
be taken into consideration, that is, its vertical extension and services 
to be rendered. In arranging these limits, adequacy of educational 
opportunity should be provided for every child without let or hin- 
drance. Attention should l)c givcit to coOjierative relationships with 
whcT cducatiotul and social agencies within the community. The 
educational process should he made continuous’ and free from parti- 
san controls. Legal provisions should l>c tht>roughly recognized; 
likewise, parental and community interests anti aititude.s. .Ai many 
stages, the plan of organi/atiun may, t>f necessity, Iv determinctl hy 
economic limitations, Alw>vc all, it should lu- functional and hecomc 
the means, rather th.in the end. in the achievement of educational 
objectives." 

Purpose. The primary purpose of tlie scIkhiI organization is to 
plan and arrange the elements necessary to the ctUic.iiioiyl progress 
of each child with rcfcreiKC to hi.s needs, alulities, aiul interests. 
Some kind of organizatitin is necessary in order to secure the maxi- 
mum return possible on. the investment of tunc, personnel, plant 
facilities, and equipment, an<l to plan for the most clficicnt ami e^.o- 
nomical use of the fumls available. .Although school organization in 
itself may imply something fixed, the distinguishing chara».tcristic 
of a gocnl organization is its dynamic and adjust. ihle nature to pri>- 
vide for the individual disposition and growth of each chilil. 

Growth Through School Organizatinn. It is imjxirtant to em- 
phasize that a gootl schtxil organization is not a thing in itself. 
Through it the rounded growth of each child is achicv'cd. Its 
strength or weakness U in direct relation to h«;w elliciently this is 
done. Moreover, a strong organization in itself will not necessarily 
attain the r^jcctivcs sought. .Strong and cnlightcncil iiersonalitics arc 
necessary to its ojieratioii. Here gtxxl administrative leadership en- 
ters the picture, as well as teachers of high quality. In gorxl admin- 
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istration, it should Ik remembered that neither the mechanict of the 
school organization nor the procedures of the classroom should inter* 
fere with the interests of any child at all of the children concerned. 
A school organizatir>n to Ik ertcctive should be well conceived, 
clearly articulated, and calculated to stimulate progressive schexd 
service in a spiritual atmosphere of cooperation on iVie parr of all 
concerned in its ojx-ration. 

EctMENTs Essen ri\i. to SctiorjL ORosNiZATtoN 

Scope. Many elements must be considered in setting up an ade- 
quate sch«M)l org.im/.ation. A pro|»cr survey of the cducatiurutl needs 
and services to l>c reiidcre<l js the first step. Following this a definite 
program based on them shoul.l Inr prep.ired. Authority should lie 
properly reposed wiihitt a duly constiiutct! legal framesvork and 
distrilnitctl through the state admmtMrativc setup, local Ixiard of edu- 
cation, local ailmtnistr.ifive un<! supervisory t-fheers, teachers, and 
other personnel. Certain rcsjionsibiliucs sltutdd Ik cLirified and dele- 
gated in relation to this authoriiv and in accordance with gtxxl ad- 
ministrative practice. I'nle.ss this is done, .services rendered by each 
individu.tl may not be properly cv.-iiiatcd. Persisnnel should l>c care- 
fully planned for, selected, placet!, .ind supervised. Services should Ise 
outlined with care and arranged with rcterence to the qualifications 
of the per.so«nel, functions to be jH'rfurmcd. and funds avail.ibte. 
Within this framework the spctitic t\pe of organization is to be 
applied. The relation it licars to the ailministr.it ivc division above or 
below, the t\|>c of district ami the need for coordination with per- 
sonnel and .services within and withou: the system arc esscntj.il Lie- 
tors. C'arc should be t.»kcn t<i lulancc properly the educational ad- 
ministrative ami tht business .nlministrativc functions. Provision for 
necessary facilities and alltK'ation of funds complete the process. All 
of these .should Ik* org.mi/cil in the light t>f the policies ami needs of 
the schtnd system. Somehow {H'rvading, the whole prtx'cdure is the 
guiding plulosopiiy of the ctlucaiional cnrerpn.se under enlightened 
leadership. It is difficult to s;iy whether it begins or completes the 
[licturc. 

Dynamic Nature. Apart from achievements in regard to facilities 
and school supjKiit, the dyn.imic nature of g<K>d organization may 
be revealed in the progress made as to (1) syittcm of grading ai^ 
grouping, (2) ty|H's of schools and s^Kcia! agencies, and (3) means 
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of adjustment and coordination. While specific patterns of school 
organization are readily discernible in different school districts, that 
organization is most effective in which const.int and definite attempts 
are made to ailapt it to the {peculiar needs and conditions within the 
local area. Such adaptation should take into consideration geographi- 
cal factors^ size and wealth of community, cltaractcrisiics and needs 
of all tlic pupils, personnel, and funds ’^.'ivailablc. An es'cr present 
urge for a more ctlicicnt school organization should be everywhere 
apparent. 

Appraisal. In aiidilion lo planning, provision should Itc made for 
appraisal. This function requires an adequately prepared, industrious, 
and inspiring leadership and ilie use of reliable icclinitjucs. Attention 
at all limes should lie locusctt on the instructional prwess. Principals 
and teachers should enjoy freedom to think atnl act in the best in- 
terests of their f)wn development and that their pupils. A close 
relationship should he maintained with all governmental authority 
W'herever reposed. Above cveryihimj else, adequate school organiza- 
tion should always he appraised as it is attuned to tluwc fbr whom it 
is maintained. 


Th B' Ih .F.MENTARV Sci t< H >1, 

The elementary selnKjI is the characteristic institulton for younger 
children in the United States. It is .America's tradition.jl school, fa- 
miliarly known as the common school, and has a meaningful 
heritage. Organized as a separate unit of eight years with promtrtion 
by grades ami curriculum maitrials iind experiences adapted to 
the child’s progressive development, it i.s still typical throughout the 
country. More recently, it has ba n disc«*vcred that the work of the 
elementary schcjol can be accomplishctl in .i shorter {Krriod of time. 
Moreover, the education of the child should be begun much earlier 
than the usual age of six years -jserhaps at four or five yctirs, per- 
haps as early as two. 

'The problem of the elementary school is to construct an organiza- 
tion whkh will provide adequately fur the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the child from (two to) six years to abtmt the age of 
twelve or thirteen years. Within it consideration should be given 
to the great range d these abilities and interests, environmental fac- 
to»(, cost factors, peculiar local problems, and traditional patterns 
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and concepts of education of l(»ig standing* many of svhkh may be 
diificuit to improve and adjust. Within these limiting factors* every' 
thing must be done for the educational progress and welfare of dte 
children. 

The student of elementary school organization must consider the 
all'impurtant fact that each school, public and private, is an agent 
of the state and part of the state's organizatitm for education. We are 
predominantly a rural nation in the sense that more than half of all 
elementary children live on tarnis or in towns of less than 2500 popu- 
lation. Approvimatcly half of the scIkmiI buildings are one- or two- 
tcachcr schools (including high schottK). The most common school 
district is a rural tlistrici operating one or more one-teacher or two- 
tcachcr schtxils. The average enrollment is alxjut fifteen pupils per 
school. Moreover, the typical cuinculum is organized into a Large 
numlKr of subjects separately taught on a sciK\lulc fiermitting only 
a few minutes tor cash subieci, '1 he insiructif>nal program, services, 
supplies, iin<i supervision are hniiteii. 'I tic educational advantages, 
including health programs, availihlc to most children even in the 
larger urban areas arc .sadl> lacking in many elementary schools. 
Fortunately, the consol illation niovetnrnt is making rapid strides in 
many stiites. 


KnUF.ftXtnOV Of THE F.J.EME\T.SRY SctKKJL 

The twentieth century brought about a redefinition of the ele- 
mentary si1mk.i1 in terms of the study of the child and his devclt^ 
meni, with emphasis on the type of education most .suitable to the 
pre-atlolcsccni. The inoventent is dcfiuitcly traceable to the philos- 
ophy and cxjKTimcnts of john I'X’U'cy and his contemporaries. The 
results of recent studies have fiKUScd attention on the fact that the 
work of the elementary scImktI, traditionally of eight grades, can be 
ada^uately completed in an organiz.itkm of six or seven years, which 
includes a kindergarten and grades one to six. This newer philosophy 
anti program have called for greater freedom in the classroom for 
both the pupil and the teacher. 

Innovations ap[.seared in school organization. Definite efforts were 
now made to adapt it to the varying needs and capacities of the 
pupils, The whole movement was accelerated by discoveries UtrQU|^ 
expertmentatton in the field of applied psychology, especially of uicii- 
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vtduai dilTerences, and in health and mental hygiene. Even the tra- 
ditioaal school was influenced by many fcattires of these newer 
practices. 

Innovations in* Elementary School Groan ization 

The attempt to cliangc the elementary school c>rganization may be 
summed up in two motiv.Hing purfwjscs^ (1) the desire to find prac- 
tical applications of newer ctlucational thef>rics titrough cx|)erimcnta- 

TaBLE 14. X’ARlATtONS fROM THE Ust'AI. TyI’K OK 
ElEMI.NTARY ScHOOt. ORt.AXtZA'rtOY, 
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tion, particularly where Wal conditions and supiviri made innova- 
tions possible, and (a) the need to find an immediate solution to 
local problems afTccting the school organization. It may be $.tid that 
each of these began as an experiment— willingness to test new 
theories is one of the most fortunate characteristics <if American edu- 
cation. The various plans arc set forth in 1 able 14. We will examine 
some of those which have become licttcr known and have influenced 
practice. 

The Winnetlfa Plan. The widely heralded Winnetka plan w'as 
initiated by Hurk in San Francisco in 1913. Under the direction of 
Was^urne, it received its greatest dcvelopmem and recognition in 
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Wtnnctka, Illinois. Us fundamental injective is the adaptation of 
instruction to the abilities of pupils. Instruction thus becomes indU 
vidualized. Operation made it nccess.iry to devise an organittatioa 
built around the curriculum. Hcncc, s].H‘ciaiiy prepared materials 
have Ikcii tlc^'clopcd and cxjM.Ticnccs provided tliroujjh wliich each 
child passes in accordance with his abilities and needs, until he has 
reached a pre<kicrnunc<! cducttional goal and achieved at least a 
degree of mastery f)f subject matter. The curriculum is divided into 
two p.irts: (t) the ‘’common cssentuils," tt>nsjsting of those knowl- 
edges .md -skills winch presumably everyone ncctls to master, and 
( 2 ) “the group am! ireativc activities,” wliich include development 
of appreciation of httraiurc. msisic, and an, assemblies, handw'ork 
and projects, discussions, ami those activities Icatimg to harmony 
through group participation .ind h-iving cultural and social values. 

Pupils are cl.issificd largely on the basis of age and sff;ial maturity 
and proceed usually gr.ule by grade. Roiam transfer, however, is easily 
accomplished. It is emphasized th.it progress is individual, with an 
absence of exaininaiion ami the usual promotional standards. Flexi- 
bility is a major cliar.icu'ri.stic. 

Fsscntial features of the Winnctk.i techniejue have Isccn widely 
adopted in .several tiiics, nur.ibls (ihic.igo, where it Ircaime known 
as the McDadc pl.in. In tins instance, instructional imucrials were 
organized into vinits of such a si.<c tii.ii they could l>c readily lilted 
into the [>rogram <4 le.uliiug )f a sy child. This plan provides Isettcr 
selection of material tor ca^h child, ami ar the same tunc meets better 
the nceiis i.>f scIkh.Is which have lugcc! isscs and which cannot ei'Tcct 
a complete reorganization. However, as McCiaughy paints out, its 
influence is indirect ami not highly impirtant.' Perhaps the spirit 
and philosophy of the Winnetka technitjuc have been of greater in- 
fluence than Its actual imitation or adaptation in other systems. 

7'hr Dalton Plan. The D.ilton plan of school organization might 
well have Ix-cn nanicd the Parkhursi pbn after its founder. Here 
too, is traceable the inllucncc of Burk in regard to provision for indi- 
vidual dilfcrcnccs of children in the elementary school. The Dalioa 
pLin w built up>n this fundamental concept, liach sultjcct in the cur- 
riculum is organized by the teacher into a series of "contiacts,’' untU 
of ap[)roximatc]y a month's work, to l>c mastered before advancing. 
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Freedom u giv^ to the child in arranging his time and {dan <>| study. 
The school environment becomes a stimulating laboratory in which 
the teacher is a guide to learning rather than a hearer of lessons. In- 
tervals ol detailed testing afford the principal determinant of mas- 
tery. 

As in the Winnetka technique, provision is made for unusual edu- 
cational opportunities for children in'<^thc fine arts, music, and 
dramatics. EJTorts have been made recently to encourage group ac- 
tivities to ofTset a highly individualized propr.im. 

On the whole, the Dalton plan has had little ind; ncc on the 
elementary schcxil organization, although it has been widely adopted 
on secondary levels. Abroad, it has h.id widespread acceptance. If; 
chief advant.igcs are initiative, .1 certain freedom of choice, an em- 
phasis upon stimulating environments, subjcii matter mastery under 
guidance, and .ittcntion to individual ilifTercticcs. Its disadvantages 
lie in the authoritative control exercised by the teacher over (he cur- 
riculum content, and the lack of gn »up activity. .Some writers have 
condemned its psychological basis as unacceptable. 

The Cooperative Group Plan. Of unusual sigiiificantc because it 
breaks sharply with the traditional organization of tlic elementary 
Khool is the ct^operativC^group plan developed by liosic and his 
associates at Columbia University.* His theories .ire predicated upon 
certain definite propositions.* Under this plan, the school is divided 
into several groups or platoons. Idc.iily, live ckiss groups of at least 
two consccurive grades (in smaller scIukiIs three) w'ould constitute 
a cooperative group. The material to lie covered in these five groups 
is divided into five different p.irts and each of the five teachers is 
. responsible for teaching that particubr part of the curriculum of the 
. five groups of children from the two or three grades of the school. 
These groups move from teacher to teacher throughout the school 
<iay. 

Emphasis is {>laccd on a cooperative arrangement of planning on 
the part of the five teachers in each group under one of their number 
acts as chairman. Thus, one becomes responsible for English 
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acuvitte$, aiunher £or number work and science, and another fot 
arithmetic, each working over two grades. In this manner, thore is a 
definite attempt to coordinate the work and educational experiences 
of children coojHrrativcly, with the accent upon group rather than 
griuie lines. The appropriate room environment of each teacher 
spedaltst with wht)m the several groups of children remain for part 
of the day is an outstanding feature. 

The chief advantage of the jdan is that teacher specialists work 
cooperatively with children in an environment conducive to learning. 
Children sjKnd their time with as many as five teachers a day, which 
for elementary pupils ni.iy lie of quest k»n.ihlc merit. Disadvantages 
may accrue from the very nature of the coojicrativc principle itself, 
which may become jicrfunctory anti superficial. 

Other Unitjue Types of Elementary Organisation. It will be of 
interest to mention, briefly, trthtr tyjies of elementary school or- 
ganisation which have attractctl some attention. Los Angeles has 
Ixten cxjicrimcnting with a plan of orgatii/tation based on classifica- 
tiott of children into groups based tm age, intelligence quotients, and 
scores on standardized rests in reading and arithmetic. Detroit has 
developed a plan of ability grouping known as llic X-Y-Z plan with 
curriculum atlaptatjons for each group. Although homogeneous 
grouping has had many .idherents and has pmfoundly aiTcctcd school 
organizations, it is pertinent to {xiint out th.u its general acceptance 
is now declining rapuUy, kirgciy as a result of its artificiality and un- 
democratic and faulty phdosophy. The all-year school in which the 
child attends either three or four qinirti rs out of the whole year has 
been receiving stimc attention. Many schools have special classes or- 
ganized for certain .itypic.d groups. 

Recently, observation has been directed to the operation of camps' 
both as.sociaicd with the public schcKils and organized under private 
auspices. These have as their purpose some educational function in 
providing developmental .activities not possible in the day school, 
and in assisting maladjusted pupils to make some progress in their 
formal studies. A number of writers look optimistically to dte tune 
when a camp will be attached to every school as an csscndal part of 
the program. 

Some school systems have bc<ai labeled “progressive.” In view of 
the ambiguity in the use r>f the term, it is difficult to undertake aiqr 
description of them as a type. Purposting to be based essentially tm 
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the philosophy o£ John Dewey, these schools exemplify, in reality, 
modifications of present practice in which the chief characteristics 
are greater attention to individual differences, stimulation of learning 
through self-directed purposeful activities, development of group 
consciousness, a new recognition of the child’s (Krsonality and its 
proper development, opportunities for creative expression, an<l a 
happier and more responsiWe relationship with the home and com- 
munity. One might use the phrase “child-conterctr’ to «!cscrilx: the 
spirit of the “progrcs,sivc” schord t»rganizalion. 

Without doubt, the chief coiuributitai uf tlic “piogrcssive” group 
has been its induence f>n the traditional . v 1 iim )1 as a leatfenin;^ prucess 
rather than in cfTccting a complete change of organization. While 
the traditional school organization and procedures ate deeply rooted, 
students of the elementary school see m.trked changes in them as a 
result of these philost^phics aiu! exjHTimcnts. There is definitely an 
attempt everywhere to choose the !>esi otit of these many plans and 
adapt them to the jxtcniiar prt»blems of each geographic a! atifl social 
setting. A stabilized elementary .scIhjoI jvipul.ition j.s a?^isling ma- 
terially in the adjustment. 

OrOANIZATION .VnAl'TKU TO Ch.VSSROOM SlTf.MIONS 
* 

Departmentalization. One r»f the earlier .iiieinpts to secure im- 
provement both in organization anti ni the teaching [srcKcss through 
specialization is departmentalization. 1 he ajiproach was through ex- 
isting subject matter, through the licttcr utilization of the abilities tjf 
the instructor in teachmg those subjests for which he seemed bt'st 
fitted. Extensively practiced in the uptn-r t Icmentary grades, children 
move on schedule to different rooms. The advantages claimed are 
better teaching, better eciuipincnt, an enriched curriculum, promrv 
lion by subject, improved physical conditions fr»r {ui{)ils, interest 
and stimulus of several teachers, and transition to high school attitude 
and methods. The arguments against the plan arc that it tends to 
make teachers narrow, ovcrbunlcos pupils, impairs rliscipline, over- 
emphasizes knowledges, and destroys the unity of school life for the 
pupil. 

The platoon school concept is an example of departmentalization 
carried to its extreme. Platoon schtwls were in extensive use two 
decades or more ago, but their number has now been sharply re- 
duced. 
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The Self-Contained Classroom, One of the roost signi6cant de- 
vices in classroom organi'^ation yet devcic^Kd in order to provide 
for the broad commrm interests of all pupils, and at the same time 
permit exploration of diiferenccs in abilities and aptitudes, is the 
self-contained classroom. C!;hiidren with approximately the same so- 
cial maturity arc gruu()cil under the continuous guidance of a single 
teacher. This gniup lives and works ttjgcihcr democratically, just as 
they do in n0rm.1l life situations. Tl^e sch»x)l is the home for the 
children anti the teacher is the adviser and counselor as well as in- 
structor. Grouping within tin- unit is flexible, depending U|xm the 
activity at hand. .Xciiviucs. as far as possible, arc planned by the 
pupils and carried through by their c<x»}wativc cflforts. Within the 
larger groups are .smaller groups working together according to their 
needs and inters'sts. Cihiklrcti individually can undertake projects and 
activities and arc encour.iged to do so. Promotional plans are directed 
by and related 10 the oper-ition of the unit. Mastery is the ideal. 
Tc.itiicrs can advance with the group one. two, or three years. 

('.onUnuity of i'etu'her and l*iipii. One <if the most promising dc« 
vclopiueitts (torn the standjxiint of individual pupil progress {xrrtains 
to ev{H'rtfnem.ction in pcrinititng ie.Khcrs to progress with their 
pupils if>r ixthhIs up to six years. 'I he m<Hl.ii practice seems to be 
three yc.iis. One .idsant.igc claimed for this plan is a Ixstter under- 
standing of the child .ind his problems. Moreover, the teacher is 
rajuiied therein to .i-;.Mnnc greater responsibility for each child's 
progress. Its chief obieciion, namely, the continuity ot the incompe- 
tent te.icher. is latlitr an .iv!v.u)t,igc since it should sers'c to identify 
aiul eliminate her sjKcHhly. 

Forms of Sciickjl Orosnizstiov for Pre-Elementary Children 

The child-study movetnein of the past few decades, together with 
new forces .md changing conditions, has brought about the exten- 
sion of the organization of the elementary school downward. Studies 
in psychology have demonstrated that r ettain ixittcrns Income fixed 
in the child before the age of six ye.irs. The child requires more ade- 
quate medical observation .ind treatment in the yc.u.s following 
birth. Home responsibility often <loes not fully provide for the chang- 
ing Sfxrtal and economic life patterns. 

The Kindergarten, The kiitdcrgartcn attempts to give the chikl 
an education appropriate to his age and stage of development. Its 
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dominaAt idea it attfuraji but directed idl>activity, defioitely fiocused 
tqxMk educational, tocial, and moral ends. A healthy body b the first 
concern. All of the child’s natural powers must be developed, so that 
he is equipped to meet present and new situations adequately. While 
acquiring pertinent information, he is broadening his interests, im- 
proving in skilly learning to solve prc^lcms, developing a language, 
mingling socially, learning to work and share together. I.earning to 
be happy him.seif, he is happy with others. All the while he learns 
to care for his own U)dy, needs, and interests, gradually Ixxoming 
normally self-suiHcicnt. 

Normally, the child enters the kindergarten at the age of four or 
five years and continues from one to two years until the age of first- 
grade entrance. The tr.msfer from an cnvir»>nmcnit of self-activity to 
one of rigidity in the trailitional first grade has iiiflucntal markedly 
first-^grade environment and patterns. The present trcnil is to co- 
ordinate closely the primary unit consisting of ilic kimlcrg.irtcn am! 
the first two or three grades. This is accomplished through camtinu- 
ous tjaching personnel and sujjervision, frequent intjjrvisitation, 
similarity in cijuipmcnt and plant facilities, and a merging of philo- 
st^hical concepts.” 

The Nursery School. The extension of the early childhcxxi edu- 
cation downward did not s'top at the kindergarten. Provision fur the 
care and education of children fr</m one to four or five years of age 
was taking form in many ways. Nursery schools dcvclo|K'd in Eng- 
land as philanthropic endeavors during and following World War I. 
The importance of care for children <if tiicsc tender years crystal- 
lized in the cstablLshmcnt of the first nursery school in New York 
City in 1919, The spread of ilic movement as educational in motive 
rather than philanthropic has been an interesting development in 
this country. One must study many inSuenccs to underst.md it. 

Most nursery schools arc to be found in metrojxjlitan areas. Com- 
paratively few arc attached to or sponsored by public school systems, 
die greater number being sponsored by college organizations, welfare 
agencies, foundations, or private auspices. It can scarcely he said that 
the value of a nursery school training has cau^c bold of the public 
iinaginadon. Mc^eover, there are many obstacles to its development 
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ocher than lunda, among them transportatton problems and relt^ 
tance of parents to {permit attendance of such young children. The 
ages of children enrolled are usually from two years eight months 
to four years ten months. Iksitlcs. unless the kindergarten directly 
follows the nursery school^ there is apt to be a decided break in the 
systematic habit development and learning experience. 

Nursery school education cmpltasizcs, first of all, a full and com- 
plete C(K>pcration with the Iwme, which sliould always remain the 
central inllucncc in the young child's life. Healthy liodies, dcsirabk 
clualitics of mind and dis{K>si(ion, and acceptable individual and so- 
cial behavior must tic built. The teacher shtculd represent a stabiliz- 
ing rather than a domin.iting inllucncc. Absence of form.d instruc- 
tion is conspicuous. bmphaMs throughout is on an environment 
which will provide for right conditions of physic.al, mental, social, 
and moral growth ailaptcil to the child's age and needs.’ 

Without doubt, die traditional elementary stli<»ol with its more 
formal and rigid program has been [iroloundly inllucnccd by the 
outcomes of the nursery .sclvxil-kiiidergartcn movement. 5>ome 
aspects of this inllueace arc buihhng of proper {icrsonal-and social 
habits. With a new emphasis on the ncccssvtry skills, oricntatitin of 
the child in relation to his environment and cuhur.tl heritage, recog- 
nition of j*erMm.t!ity development, and. to .icconiphvh it Iwttcr, a 
happier atul more whole sonic relaimn isirh the home and com- 
munity. The pity of It is that «o few children, comparatively, have the 
advantage of these cihu atitmal oji^xirtunities. 

Kari.i tauu'iioou iloucsnoN 

Need for Intcgrutton. One of the most challenging as well as in» 
tcresting current prolilcms associated with elementary education is 
that of integrating more closely the work of its several units, n.amely, 
the nursery .school, the kindergarten, and the primary school. Origi- 
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nally» each of these units sprang from a different tradition as well as 
philosophy. The nursery school is definitely the outcome of modern 
scientific research in tite field of cliild welfare. As its name implies, it 
endeavors to provide in the best possible manner for those needs of 
little chiltircn incident to that age and condition. As indicated above, 
it docs not attempt any teaching prrKcdurcs in the usual sense nor 
anticipate the work of the first grade. Rather, it emphasizes those 
principles of chiUl growth and c.irc capalilc of practical application 
in a suitable environment. The kindergarten grew up as a .separate 
unit with a $(>ecial function, namely, the development of Frocbel’s 
educational theories in the use of his games, gifts, anti occupations. 
The new kindergarten, however, is recognized as a definite unit in 
the elementary scIkmjI organization. Built ujvin a modern child 
psychological basis, it studies the whole child with a view to his 
growth and devehinment. .Vetivities, environment, and teaching pro- 
cedures are adaptctl lo this end. Perhaps its new spirit ami environ- 
ment arc now its most <ii.siinguishing characteristics. The child's 
introduction to more formal ciiucational processes beconjcs the task 
of the primary school. 

A New Administrative Unit. Since the natural growth of the 
child through the years fwim two to eight, that is, through the years 
represented by these organizations, is the first consideration, every 
attempt should be ma<lc to sniunh out that progress, through the 
removal of artificial anil unrelated harriers of organization as well 
as philosophy. Integration of units has been suggested, through an 
organization designed for early childhcMMl education which would 
provide for the chdd from the age of two through the primary school 
up to the age of alxiur eight. 

In order to accomplish this (abjective, it will lie neccss,iry to redefine 
the objectives of each unit and integrate their work to allow for 
normal school progress, W'iih continual broadening and deepening 
of educational experience. C!a>nflicting claims of each unit must give 
way to provision of those experiences which will contribute most 
effectively to the grosvth and development of the children. 

Objectives. Attention should lie given during early chiidliood cdu* 
cation to the building of right {lersonal and facial habits, the acquisi- 
tion df those skills deemed necessary in daily life, orientation in the 
environment as well as introduction to ever widening circles of srKial 
living, acquisition of such parts of our cultural heritage as the child 
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can comprehend and assimilate, and development of individual 
talents and ahiliiics.*' 

Characteristics. As we have indicated, the first step must be to 
break down artiiicial barriers within the unit. Unified control will 
facilitate the process. Many “progressive” schools have made rapid 
strides in this direction. Teachers themselves will need lt> reevaluate 
both their philosophies and their teaching habits. S<jme schools arc 
eliminating the term “gr.tdcs" as deterring the movement, and sub- 
stituting ".tge groups" or other classific-ations which seem better 
adapted to growth. Accurate .iiul significant records will need to l>c 
kept and continuous child study m.ide on the several .igc levels. These 
aspects will become the basis of new gmclancc pr<Kcdurcs and ac- 
tivities. 

UsTER CtIl!.t)ll»KM> lUffeSTtON 

ITiC education of children from ihc .sges of eight tt» twelve has 
tended more anil nvtrc to tollow patterns of suifieci matter teaching. 
In the fourth, tilth, .uid sixth grades departmentalized methods have 
iKCotnc more or less ch.iracteristic. t iradiially, the teacher has tended 
to forget e.irhcr eniph.tsis ujxm pupil grow th aiul development and 
begun to emphasize “progres-v" measurer! In “m.istery” of lessons to 
be Icarncrl in an incre.isingly formalized progf,im. 

The principles indicate*! in the preceding secti.m have equal ap- 
plication here. Suhictl matter concepts should be suf**)rdinatcd to 
chiM grrnvth concepts, (irade b.irricrs and fixed patterns of learning 
should give way to indisidual and group neetls in which jwrsonalt- 
lics *>f teachers and pupils mingle to the mutual iKnefil of all. 
Throughout there should be a budding of right jxrsonal and srKial 
habits, acquisition of useful skills and the culture heritage, oriema- 
lion in the world alxnit him, and rlevcbprncnt of innate abilities and 
|scrsonality. 

Tub RttRAL Setioot Child and Consouuation 

The Problem. Rural schools arc res|>onsihlc for the e.irly education 
of slightly more than half the nation's children. These children come 
largely from the ojien country or from about 20,000 little villages 
which arc themselves essentially rural in character. With the in- 

* Probably the best tefeteoee fw this movement U Use Forest, of. tit. See lUso Robert 
liiU Lane, of. tit., chap. iv. 
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creasing tendcnqr urban dwellers to move out into the c^nen 
country and shuttle back and £onh to thdr non>£arm occupations* 
the non'farm rural population has increased. Small school buildings 
to tire number of about 300, 0(X), 85 j>cr cent of all school buildings in 
the United States, house these more than 13,000,000 children. Most 
numerous are one-tcachcr schools. There arc nearly 45,000 elementary 
schools having more than one teacher ^nd about 27,000 combined 
elonentary and high schools and separate high schools. The average 
enrollment in the onc-tcithcr schools is al)out seventeen pupils, with 
one school in four serving less than ten pupils. 

The Teacher. Rural schfxjis require the services of about 465,000 
teachers, about 53 jicr cent of the combined rural and urban teaching 
stall. These teachers arc the lowest paid and j)oorest prcp.»red, hold 
the lowest forms of teaching ccrtihcatcs, have the least cxj>cricncc, 
stay in one teaching pi>siti<jn the shortest length of time, .iitd give 
perhaps the Ic-.tst satisfactory teaching service, with the {XKtrest super- 
vision, of any group of teachers. These arc startling indictments, re- 
flections not so much on the teachers as on our states, which |>crmit 
the continued neglect <jf the educational birthright of the country’s 
children. 

Deficiencies of Rural School luincaiion^ And yet there is still 
more to the story of neglect. These rur.»l children arc denied the 
share of pro[>cr schexd supjX)ri to whtcli they arc rightfully entitled 
along with their city cousins. Lack «,>f it has resulted in ble.tk, un- 
attractive school buildings which are often menaces to health and 
safety; insulhcient and unsuitable equipment and supplies; short 
school terms; absence of liijrary facilities; i.ick of health services and 
other remedial care of the chiklrcn; meager school programs largely 
cooBned to traditional academic exercises; insufficient number of 
high schools; absence of any attempt to relate the work to the in- 
terests, needs, and cxiserienccs of the children; and instruction by 
relatively untrained, immature, inexperienced, and underpaid teach- 
ers, many of w'hom are wailing for the first opportunity to secure a 
teaching petition in a ncar 4 >y town or city. Of course, there are bright 
spots in the picture and much woHc has been done to improve rural 
education, but these conditions are still typical. 
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Several other factors are of importance m itnprovmg rural eduea* 
ttom Rural chtldren usually enter sclux)! later than city children 
owing largely, because of their immaturity, to the distance factor. 
They have not had the facilities for any form of pre-school edoea- 
tioti. Their attendance is less regular (by about 3 per cent). They 
attend for a school term of 163.9 days as compared with i8ij6 days 
for city ciiiklren. More than 18 per cent of all rural children are not 
enrulletl in sch«)l at all. A smaller j.'vrcciitage (by per cent) attend 
high school, and a larger number leave as soon as the compulsory 
age limit permits. 

ConsoUtitUion. Pcrhap.s the must signiticant movement for the 
betterment of the education of the rural schfxjl child is consolidaticm. 
It is estimated th.it coiisoluiition has reduced the numlxrr of rural 
schixd buildings by over aivfK) Ixriwtcn 1030 and 1940. From 1930 
to 1934, the nuinltcr of onc-tcacher schtxds declined about 10,000 
while the number of tw'o-teachcr and other forms of consolidation 
incrcasci! by aS^o. The movement has gone forward most rapidly in 
the northeastern and southeastern states and liMst rapidly in the 
northwestern states. There arc limits to it, c.spccially as it refers to 
conditions of topugr.iphy anil {mpuiaiion. (’.ouplcd with the school 
consohiiation movement arc other administrative improvements, 
such as larger administr.uivc units, merging of districts, creation of 
larger attcnd.ince units, and, alxne everything, the rapid advance of 
schixil trans(Hirtation. 

Aiivuntiti^cs of Consolidation. It should be to the advantage our 
nation to maintain the perinanctii tpsalily of our rural population, 
more csjiciially our rural sch<>ol chiUrcn. The educational advan- 
tages of consolidation aid in bringing this about. These advantages 
arc better insiructiou through Ixrner grouping; hater teachers arwil 
teaching conditions; more .idcquate school tacilities and supplies, 
textixxiks, and equipment ; hro.»dcr curricular oiTerings; more effec- 
tive supervision; richer cultural and activity offerings; improved 
attendance; and Inticr health measures and sanitation. Moreover, 
consolidation broadens the scK'ial relationships of children, makes 
possible library, science, and other school facilities, provides a mote 
aturxtivc school environment, gives greater oiiporiunitks for a high 
school education, and equalizes educational op|xirtunity among all 
children. Communities arc brought together in widening areas. 
Rural life is improved and maintained through the many other ethi* 
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cattoml aiu) sodal opportunities available as a result of the improved 
school program. 

Hindraaces. The chief hindrances to constilidaiion arc a>mmuniiy 
jealousies and rivalries, jXK>r nuds, natural barriers, sparsity t>f jvjpu- 
lation, and public indifference. I'ransporiation as a hindrance has 
been largely ovcrcotne. 

Every person Interested in childhood, should l>c cimcerned with 
the betterment 4)f rural life, and with making educ.itiou contribute 
to the welfare of all its cliihlren. (.'oii.solidation of schools offers one 
of the principal means to tins end. 

l.MI*R0VIN(. THE {>\K-Ti:,u.injt ScHooi. 

In spite of marked irnpr«Aemcnts to rural ahication througii con- 
solidation, noteworthy as they arc, it is ('s.scntial to j-Mjint out that 
comparatively little has lieen done when one considers that the onc- 
tcachcr scluxil is still the typical school building in the United St.itcs. 
For instance, in thirteen stales, in more tli.in twf> third.s of all 
the public schcKils were of the one -teacher Of gre*tcr signifi- 

cance is the fact that nearly all of these will continue as <»nc-lcaiher 
schools because of distance, to|H»graphy, race, disinterest, and lack of 
support. In areas served diy these schools birth r.itcs are high and 
ability to support is low. The problem then is to i! ) .sianeihing alsout 
the one-teacher school as an institution. 

Considerable improvement has been brought alK>ut in recctit years 
as to classroont procedures, courses of study, condition of .school 
buildings (largely svitb the use of fctleral fnntls). Isetter transfxirta- 
tion, Isettcr public relations, improved iicalih an«l imitation pro- 
grams, and free tcxtluKiks. Efforts arc being made to .secure better- 
educated rural teachers, pay them adccjuaic salaric.s, provide better 
supervision, and improve sticial conditions in order to tnakc life more 
attractive. Better instructional supplies arc being made available to 
teachers. The rural school is Incoming iKiter adapted through H- 
Ivaries, practical arts, sracializing activities, adaptation of individual- 
ized programs, and parental relationship. These movements are 
proving conclusively that excellent teaching is possible in a one- 
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teadher sebud. Assuming adequate teaching, the chief problem is to 
develop an adequate curriculum harmonized with a compreheoave 
schorii prfigram and geared to the social environment of that par- 
ticuiar school situation. 

Ei-EME.n'Tary Education, thr Parent, and twe Oimmunity 

At the most, the child spends nf>i more than ii {)er cent of his time 
in school. Most of tlic remainder is sjK-nt either in the home or under 
p.trcntal influcnic and control. J'ormerly, ;t}x>ut the only contact 
which llie scho*»l had with the home \v.is through rcjxirts of various 
kirnhs. The home manifestctl httle concern in the educationul process. 
The modern schor)! progr.itn presents .i marked contrast to its proto- 
type. The nuulern parent is IxNoming more and more an interested 
and intelligent partner uidi tl.c leaclicr and administrator in the 
education of the ciiihl. Formerly shunned, liie parent’s partnership 
and actu.il partkip.ition an- ihjw welcomed, especially .is the func- 
tions of the edue;uion.d process arc hro.idcnc.!. 

Aspects uf I’arentiil l\irtntrihip. 'I'herc are several a.s|>ccts of this 
partnetship. J'irst, p.!rcni.il i<*<.>per.!ti«'n is essential in regard to the 
general etlucation asfxet' of the schiHil's jirogram such as health, 
moral tr.iitiing, recreation, and the wirious a.nvmes in the home. 
Where home assignments .i:c concerned, the parent needs enlighten- 
ment, and his viHifx-ration must he sought. Sreond, modern educa- 
tion Ixconies a real coojx.Ta‘ivc jirocess. Tlie .scho<>l needs to be 
coiKcrntd as 10 the pine of the home and the parent, while the 
parent mu-st recogiii/.e the place of the school. Moreover, the school 
needs to know the techniipies tiscd in the home for child rearing 
and the rchttton.ship whivh litcy bear to those used in the schooL 
Problem cases need a specific and sympathetic kind of cooperation. 
Must im(H)rt,mt is that mos'cincni which h,is as its objective the study 
of the child in partnership, in orrier to bring about a better under- 
standing of the sersucs c.ich is trying to periorm. In many com- 
tnunitio.s parents arc taking a direct hand in the educational processes 
in an organized way, insi.sttng iqwn desirable an<l adequate educa- 
tional procedures, pliilosophies, and facilities. In other communities 
they are ,iicru.illy establishing their own .schools, or are otherwise 
actively influencing the school through direct participation. 

Parent Education. 'Pwo vital aspects of this movement may be 
indicated as parent education and child study, Bi^h'have for theif 
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purpoM a better understanding between parents and child. Parent* 
need to learn from their children just as much as children learn from 
their parents. Mothers and fathers, too, arc eager to know how to 
bring up their children right. Parent education deals more specihcaily 
with this aspect. The child must be studied. Fundamental relation' 
ships must be understood, the parent's own life, {tersonality, and 
experiences reviewed and inter{*retcd, and the child considered in 
the light of his whole environment. ThVoughoul, there ."trc p.vcnt- 
parent relationships, jMrcm-child relationships, parcnt-le.'ichcr rcia- 
tionsships, and those rclatitmships which the cijild may have within 
the family group and the ci»mmunity. Parent etlucation may lie con- 
ceived as family atljustmeiu to the many facets of the environment 
in which die finds itself, just as the child is iK-tter undersUKid, 

so is the parent better .idjusted. The result is a lietter basis for a 
successful partnership. 

Plans for Ac/tieving These Purposes, Kecently, pl.tns have been 
developed for achieving proper coo|>eration among thtise concerned 
in the education and wclf.nrc of the child. Possibly the signifi- 
cant is the parcnt-teachcr association, now common in most schtxtl 
systems. Some have felt ih.ii this organization, although {.nisscssing 
considerable merit in achiev ing these ohjeettves, dties not provitlc for 
that intimate asstKiaiion which seems so necessary in parcm-child- 
school rclationshijjs. Other forms of organization have come into 
being; In parent councils, organized around .1 home nmm. grade, or 
small group, parents and tc.ichers are brought together in small 
groups for friendly discussion and counsel. Occasionally, representa- 
tive groups of the home anrl scIkhJ assemble for similar intimate 
study. Both mothers’ and fathers’ clubs and councils have been used 
with success. Some communities utilize an already successful or- 
ganization, as a Women’s Club or Grange, which provitlcs a means 
for closer association in the interests of the child. Neighborhood 
groups, cither already formed or brought together for the occasion, 
can be utilized. Informal gatherings of parents around the teacup 
bring about a better understanding concerning childhood where the 
interest is child-centered and the spirit of the occasion is helpful and 
cot^xrative. 

Community Child Welfare Aetieities. Community empliasi* <nt 
dtild welfate ha* extended to many other services of interest and 
value to the school and the home. These include pre- and post-natal 
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care for modicrs^ infant otnu^rs for the teaching of child hygiene to 
young mother*, clinics for medical care and instruction, jErec in- 
formation on child care, day nurseries, and availability of the facili- 
ties of numerous institutions, organisations, and agencies for the care 
and protection of childboc^d. Usually found in urban ceiuers, these 
services touch the schools at many points. 

QUIiSTlONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is meant by the sentcnic, “.Vii a<iccjuaic school organization is 
es^ntial tocoiuinuous pupil progress'*? 

2. In your judgment, do siaic laws and reguiadons lidp or hinder the 

dcvclopincni of a good organization' 

3. What arc the chief fM)ints of excellence in the traditional elementary 
schewd of ciglst grades: irs ildukncies? To what extent is an elemen- 
tary^ sth<X)l of six gr.ules a more satishictory organization? 

4. 'I'o what extent do any of the newer forms of school organization 
meet the nectis of elementafy pupils? 

5. Point out the chief charjcierssncs of raeh of the forms of school 
organi/ation indicated in the table. 

6. \Miat (K^ssihdiiios do you stc tor the future of the Witmetka plan? 
The Dalton plan? I'he roofXTativc grt»«p plan' Would these plans 
succct'il in your own schorJ coinmunit) ' Iwptam your answer. 

7. What is the chid weakness in the progressive school concept? 

8. C'ompjre older and newer conceptions of the kindergarten 'mov^c- 

meiu. 

9. How do you account for the slow progress of the nursery school 
movcincui^ 

ro. What rredneation, if any, is necessary for a teacher who is assigned 
to a different ty|>e of schexd organization? 
u. What fiirurc pcwsibilities do you see lor a form ol sclunol organiza-' 
tion which w'di smooth out the educational progress of all children 
from the ages of two to eight? 

la. What arc the chief objectives of parent education? Indicate some erf 
the ways in which thc7 arc being realized. Indicate some writers and 
speakers in this field. 

13. Point out the educational disadvantages of the rural child. To 
extern is the consolidation movement solving these problems? 

14* Review the principles of the Children s Charter. To wdiat extent is 
it possiUe 10 plan a school organization on the elementary level to 
meet these principles and objectives? To w^hat extent is it bttog 
done? 



CHAPTER XXVI 

School Organization in Relation to 
the Administrative Function — 
The Secondary School 


THE Amcricaa scamtlary scIwkJ grcw*t>ut of the 
early Latin school, traceable to English origins, aiKl the academy. 
The ptibiic high scIukiI nyde its appearance in i><ai in Koston and 
by i860 was rather common in the New England states. It was not, 
however, until the famous KaLiinuKor^ decision iti which pavcil 
the way for its public supjxirt, that the high school became dcrmitcly 
a part of the public school system. 'Iliis decision is an im{>ori.'int mile- 
stone in that public responsibility for the secondary education of all 
youth was now assumed to be implemented by public funds. Hy 1890, 
the high school was accepted in every .state as a part of the state school 
system, being provided by law in mtwi states. Thus, the rising high 
school came to supplant the declining academy in supplying sec- 
ondary education. It is the pur^x/tc of this chapter to discu.ss the 
nature of the organization of the secondary school and its facilities 
as an institution for the education of adolescent youth, 

RsCRGA.NlZA'no.N Of SgCONOVRY EDUCATION 

TAe Traditional High School. By i8go the American high school 
had come to assume a definite pattern, that of a four-year institution, 
enroUiog adolescents from thirteen or founecn years of age who 
Continued their education for approximately four years. Its dominant 
offerings were dictated largely by the colleges whose academic pat- 
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term were «iU characterinic of thdr liberal aits heritage. The very 
nature of these academic oHcrings in both public and private sec- 
ondary schtwls made entrance to and retention in these institutions 
a highly selective process. Selcaion functioned at the point of en- 
trance through examinations and at various {viints in the youth’s 
educational progress through elimination in one form or another. 
In 1900 one in ten young jiersons of the age group from fourteen to 
seventeen years was cnroilcil in high school. 

Changing Conditions, After the turn of the present century the 
secondary school broadened greatly in sct)j>e, functions, and enroll- 
ments, Naturally, increasi'd enrollments WrfKight many diilercnt 
tyfifs of secondary youth, tlillcring as to ability, characteristics, social 
status, and educational needs. 'Mmi very apparency <if these dilTcrenccs 
called attention to them and stressed the need f(>r closer study. 

Scrutiny of the lilemcntary School. .\s secondary .schtml enroll- 
ments grew, the tight-ycar elementary schoc^l tn-gan to lie scrutinized 
with great care. Its upper grades disi;!osetl large numlxTs of adoles- 
cent and retarded children. L.irgcr numlicrs u{v>fi graduation were 
not attracted to. or couUl not Ik absorlx'd into, the high schools. 
Moreover, it seemed that the rcjHtitivc exercises of the seventh and 
eighth grades were not fitted to the nccils of these youth, who were 
Wed wiin an ill-adapted curriculum and a stern discipline. Their 
minds were elsewhere. The farm and industry c.dlcd, pcarhaps also 
new-found leisure. Kducatori iKg.in to sense these imminent prob- 
lems. Could not the work of the ciemciuary school Ik accomplished 
just as well in less time? SiiouKl not tiic ohjecuves of the elementary 
.schcKil be reilefmed? .-\!tcr all, nature had rn.irke<l oiT a line de- 
marcation at about twelve years of .ige which, it seemed, should 
logically terminate one’s elementary education. The elementary 
$ch<x>l could not possilily provide for a school population growing 
rapidly bec.uise of a hcightcnc.l birth rate and the, larger families of 
immigrants. 

The AV/t* Secondary School Tartcrn. Meanwhile, existing high 
school facilities could not atlcquaicly ukc care of the large numbers 
already seeking entrance. How could the high schools provide for 
ihc additional} youth who would be transferred from the elementary 
schools.^ The answer seemed logical. C>)nsiruci a new form of school 
in which slnnild lie housed all children now ready for the seventh 
grade, as well as all adolescent children who might well profit hy 
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a revised curriculum, method, and environment better adapted to 
their needs. 

Thus, secondary education was reorganized U) absorb the seventh 
and eighth graties of the traditional elementary school and now com' 
prised six years— grades seven through twelve. The nature of the 
secondary school organization varietl, of necessity, according to the 
peculiar needs, conditions, and pbnt f^jicilitics of the community. 
Definite dividing patterns began to emerge, prominent among which 
was the junior high school of three yc.trs — ^grades seven, eight, and 
nine. In many places, the old high schotd building was used to house 
the assorted groups who were collected therein, and a new building 
was erected for the senior high schfK>l, now composed of gratlcs ten, 
eleven, and twelve. Where new junior high schtxd buildings were 
erected, earnest efforts were made to provide new facilities to fit the 
needs of these newly formed groups. Where sufficiently large enroll- 
ments were not available, as in many smaller communities, the new 
pattern took the form of a six-year high schcK»l, ctjmposcd of grades 
seven through twelve, organized through the simple expedient of 
transferring the seventh and eighth grades w'ith their teachers to the 
high school building and placing them all on a unified schedule and 
administration. Here and',thcre, new buildings or additions to the 
old ones provided the needed housing facilities. Occasionally the old 
high school Itccamc an elementary schtKil. Quite t/ften. owing to 
geographical or other factors, secondary sch(x)is came to be made up 
of various combinations of grades, sometimes incliuling the sixth 
grade. 


CLASSlFlCVriON' OF SECfJNDSRV SeiiOOLS 

Classification by Organization. High schcxils arc usually classified 
according to the number of grades included. I'hrough the years the 
standard secondary school of the United States has been a four-year 
high school consisting of gradc.s nine to twelve, corresponding very 
closely to the chronological ages of adolescent children from thirteen 
or fourteen to seventeen or eighteen years. 

The typical junior high school, as it developed, came to include 
grades seven to nine. However, other combinations api’M’arcd, as 
seven and eight, seven through ten, .ind six through eight. A popular 
movement in smaller school districts has been to attach the reor- 
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ganized seventh and eighth grades to the high school, which then 
inclitded grades seven lo twelve and became known as the junior' 
senior higli school. After grade nine was' attached to the Junior high 
school, the abbreviated upper organization became known as the 
Tiore dignified senior high sc1vk)1. 

It is important to emphasize that }V)pulation and geographical dis* 
tribution have often necessitated high schords of smaller size. The 
majority of American high schcKils (alK>ut ^>5 jxrr cent) have enroll- 
ments of less than 2m pupils, and ab<iut 40 per cent have less than 
too. One may find many varwiirms in organiz.uion and type in 
smaller communities and rural areas. (Consolidation and transjw- 
tation arc pointing the way to more advantageous reorganization in 
these di.siricts. I lowevcr, the high scImkiI should remain small enough 
lo permit the unfolding of the pupil's pervmality in .'m environment 
suitable to his needs and interests, yet Ik large enough to provide a 
program of variety and high iju.ility. The very large high schcx>l can 
scarcely he sai<l to ;icc<>mplish the former purpose. 

Classification hy Type. High schools h.ive been classified into 
three groups: those that [irovidc (1) general cduc.uion, (3) special 
tyjxrs of education, an<l ( a comprehensive program, both general 
and spcciali/ed.' (icneral secondary scluxils include the older types 
of public and priv.ite scIhkjIs, who.se major functions are preparation 
for college and provision for a terminal general education. Usually 
these schools h.ivc a long academic tradition. Schtnds of the second 
type are those whose organization and curriculum provide; (i») vo- 
cational training, as commercial c»r trade scht^ols, and (h) specialized 
training for particular neetls, a.s for thi bliml and deaf, delinquent 
youth, or others. There is an increasing tendency in these schools to 
emphasize the vocational 3S|H’cts of secondary education. 

The comprehensive .secondary sc1kh»1 representing the third type 
is iKcoining more characteristic, csfiecially in the smaller cities and 
towns. It combines the general and .specialized types of educatkm, 
attempting to provide Uir the educational needs of all children. 
Recent efforts to substitute a single core curriculum with svide free- 
dom of elective choices for the more restricted multiple curriculum 
have resulted in a program admirably adapted to the varying needs 
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of youth o£ secondary school ages, especially to typical schools. 

Classification by Control and Supptnrt, A third basis £or the classi> 
fication of secondary schcxtls is by control and support. Two groups 
are noted. The hrsi includes high schools supported entirely by public 
funds and controlled by local boards of education under state direc> 
tion. Most high schools arc in this group. All non-public high schools 
are included in the second group, whi^ is composed of privately 
supported secondary schiK)ls controlled by religious denominations, 
higher institutions of learning, and private individuals, groups, or 
corporations. Many of these schools arc of long standing and have 
commendable traditions. Some have dcvelojx'd because of religious 
preference, such as parochial high schools uniler control of the 
Catholic church; others, such as country day schools, have developed 
because of dissatisfaction with '’mass education" in the public high 
schools.^ Without d«jubt, cxperinicni.il schools, as many of the Litter 
group arc dcclarc«l to Iw, have .1 ilefiniic pLicc in an organized scheme 
of American secondary cduc.uion. At the same lime, the state cannot 
exercise its police fvwcr to the extent of prohibiting private schools 
altogether,* since this directly interferes with the lilicrty of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children 
under their control. ' ■< 

The Evening High School. The evening high school is now an 
established institution in larger urban centers. There arc public 
evening high schools, regularly organized .ind meeting in scIkioI 
buddings operating under the auspices of the lixal school authori- 
ties, as well as private evening schools with varietl offerings. Public 
evening high schools m.iy be stand.irdized t^r non-standardized; the 
former conform to suue standards and may be fully accredited. It is 
important to point out that, obviously, many smaller towns having 
some form of evening high school opportunities have not been in- 
cluded in United States Odicc of Education statistics, possibly be- 
cause they are not standardized. In addition it should be noted that 
the pupil turnover is much greater in the evening high scbcxil than 
in the day school; that the typical evening school enrollment is for 
a shorter duration of time; and that the typical subject offerings are 
fewer than in the typical day school. 

op. 3^2-333. 

• PUw v».' Satiety of the Start t of the Holy Karnes of feats and Mary, VS, 
‘StOf 4 $ S. Ct. 57 *. t >9 !-• Ed. 1070, 39 AXhR. 468. 
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NoK'l*t’»uc Schools Offehin'c Scconpary EoocAnoK 

Formerly, the concept of free public school educatiem did not ex* 
tend to secondary education. The academy, the symbol of seemtdary 
education in the United States, for many years was privately con- 
trolled and operated, liack of this tradition is the long line of cele- 
brated £ngli.sh "public schtjols,” in reality privately controlled 
academics, as well as many other schools olTcring secondary educa- 
tion, similarly controlled. In .\merica, the private academy took the 
form of (t) the New lingland college ]>rcparatory schord; (2) the 
academy, Ixith college preparauiry and otTcring a terminal education; 
(3) the military .school, found largely in tin* south; (.j) the chttrch 
schcK)!, usually umlcr the direct control of a religious denomination 
and attached to a denominational college; (5) commercial schools, 
sometimes designated as colleges, oifcring extensive training in 
various forms ttf l)iisine,ss education; (6) the parochial high school; 
or (7) a miscellaneous group of .v'IuhiIs ojTcring various tyjscs of 
education to secontlary youth, principally vix'aiional and cultural, 
among which might be mentioned music conservatories, art schools, 
and trade schiKils. 

Varietl Type*’. The student »)1 these forms of secondary education 
is struck by the great ch.inges tltat have taken place with resisect to 
educational facilities for ailolcsccnt youth. Numerous college prepara- 
tory academies have disappcaitd before the developing high school 
in<ivcmeni until now comparatively few such .strong institutions 
remain. Many of them arc endowed and operate for youth of certain 
MKial and economic groujis. Most of the ' arlicr academics were trans- 
formed into high schixils. The military schools seem to have survived 
in sections where social and racial distinctions arc pronounced. Both 
the military sthmil ami the academy appear to liavc their place under 
sjiecial conditioiLs such as loss of parents, broken homes, family tra- 
ditions or disturbances, di.sciphnary exigencies, or prefereno- for the 
particular form of training provided. Perhaps a love of the uniform 
should not be ovcrltxikcd. Church schools, largely preparatory and 
attached to denominational colleges, have largely disappeared, hut a 
few remain here and there. 

Commercial Schotts. Although not as numerous as formerly, 
when they provided an intensive course of business education for an 
expanding industrial era and guarame^ a position uptxi graduaiioo. 
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OHninercial schoob have played an important role not generally 
taken on by public high schools. As public high and evening schools 
provided more effective commercial courses without tuition charges, 
the weaker commercial schools were gradually climinaictl. ThtMC 
that survived strengthened their courses, offering a type of training 
suited to the needs of high school drop-ouls, high schtKtl graduates, 
and those who wanted s{>cciBc intensive trainittg in one or more 
phases of business education. 

The Catholic Parochial High Schools, The number t>f and en- 
rollment in parm'hial high schfK)ls have steadily iiureasctl owing 
largely to the policy of the Rtirnan C'alholic ('hurch to cxletul upward 
the education of children under religious coiurfd. Panx:hial educa- 
tion is also provided by other denominational groups, as the Friends 
and Seventh-Day Adventists. 

Purposes of N on-Puhlic Schools Offering Secondary lulucution. 
It is important to point out that the private secondary schrwil offers 
types of educational service cirluT not available in the public high 
schools or more arlcquatcly httetl to the neetls of cert.iin jjroups. The 
principle of parental preference may operate in the selection of the 
particular school. Family tradition is a factor. Dormitfiry life may be 
more expedient, especially where there is an absence of desirable 
home and parcnt-il environment. In some instances, the quality of 
instruction is arlmittcdly siqrerior. Many scliools provide intcjtsivc 
instruction for college entrance or other examin.uions. Stimetimes 
employment is provided, especially for older young men and women. 

Control. Mt>st states exercise some brrm of control over mm-pttblic 
high schools, extending to incorporation, inspection, comjndsory edu- 
cation enforcement, siandardizatirm, and in some inst.inccs .super- 
vision. On the whole, however, it may lic juiiil that the control is more 
nominal than actual. These schixils arc largely supixrrted by tuition, 
fees, gifts, and endowments. Attempts at partial or complete state 
support have met W'ith little success. 

Rei»GAN'17.ATION of SEmNUAHY EDUCATION ON THE UppER LkvEJjS 

Qdlcges generally have welcomed the junior ci»Ucgc as a selective 
agency for its hosts of applicants, excepting, of course, where it has 
become a competing institution. Opportunity is offered fur at le.i:a: 
a partial college education to thousands of young people to whom the 
advantages of a higher education would not titherwise be available 
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because of expense, distance, or other reasons. Many junica’ eolkges 
have assumed a dehnitc vtKutiunat nature, preparing their students 
for professions and trades, at the same time retaining a definite 
liberal training. Pre-professional training is offered to those who de- 
sire to profit by it. Perhaps the greatest value to the parent lies in 
the fact that the .wn or (laughter can remain utidcr the parental roof 
during those later adolescent years for chjscr parental oversight. The 
cost of a college education is thus so reduced that its opixtrlunities 
can l>e extended to a larger numircr of young people. 

ProfHioents «jf the upward extension of secondary education have 
prt»po.scd lh.it the junior high school, based on an elementary pro- 
gram of six years, lie extended to include the tenth grade, and that a 
four-year senior high scfioiil juniiir college be sujieriinpf^scd on the 
junior high schiKil. This is known as the '^>-4-4 plan. Reorganization 
of tlic educational program is then made within both institutions. 
For this plan it is clainicd th.u problems of articulation iniicrrnt in 
the b-p4-4 plan of organization are largely relieved; that the sopho- 
more year, which is typK.ilIy early adolescent. ou‘^/it to he joined 
with the junior high school; th.it the elcsenth and tvs’clfth (high 
scluKil) grades are better ctjordiiutej with the thirteenth and four- 
teenth (junior college) grades in a single unit dealing with problems 
of middle and liier adolescence. Moreover, organization, personnel, 
and curriculum are better .ulapted and administered in a system of 
tins tvpc. The reteiii proposab of the l.duc.itional Ptdicics (!^mmis- 
sion sviih reference to the community institute give an example of 
this movement. 


Ft n RH Pls.s'mvo 

The typical scinntlary schixd is still dominated by an educational 
pattern far removed from the concept of a school for ail American 
youth, whose purjRisc is to lit them fundamentally for desirable com- 
munity living and undcrstaiuhng. Much educational planning and 
action need to l>e done in order to accomplish the true purpose of 
secondary education in a democracy. In its accomplishment there 
must be brought alxnit as never Irefore an integration of every avail- 
able human and social resource. To a considcr.ible extent the rc- 
S}X>n$ibility rests with the secondary school teacher.* 

‘WiUiam A. Ytagrr, "New Horizon* for the Teacher.” Butieiin «f the Xttiioiul 
^UOtttition of SnoaJaty Stiooi Vnnaeoit- 
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Hiere are $ev«ral points where ad)ustments should be made in 
the seccHndary school program to meet changing conditions, (t) In* 
creased enrollments due to a great influx of adolescents in the sec- 
ondary schools will bring in their wake a great variety of individual 
adjustment prc^lems. These should be reflected in u m<'>dified school 
organization. An excellent example of what can be done is the 
adapted school organization and program which has been develojicd 
to meet the needs of service men and women. (2) The secondary 
school must give more consideraiion to older youth, th<jsc with pe- 
culiar problems as well .is those who present marked deviation in 
any form. This may require adjustments in organization and })ro- 
gram to provide more individual attention, .ind ad.ipt.uion of ma- 
terials and methods of instruction earlier in the schtv)! life of the 
adolescent. Other suggestions arc; (a) more diiTcrentiated curricula 
based on pupil needs and community living and including short-unit 
courses; (b) longer sciiool days; (c) summer schools, including 
camps; (</) grcitcr development tti late afternoon and evening 
courses; (c) district vtK'ational high schmds, especially in rural areas. 
(3) In order to provide for vtxaiional opportunities the ivork- 
experience program, both in school and in the community, .should 
be developed. (4) A wt^l-organizcd counseling and placement pro- 
gram should have a conspicuous place in the secondary schotil. 
(5) There should be a marked development of the health, physical 
education, and recreational programs. It is a matter of general agree- 
ment that the physical conditioning of American youth should pro- 
ceed apace. {(>) If a new world order is to have a srahle internntion.il 
basis, the secondary .school must have an imp<>rtant place in Us de- 
velopment. 


QUESTIONS AND PKOIJLEMS 

1. Make a list of as many different groupings of secondary school or- 
ganizations as you can locate in practice. What appear to Ite the 
effects of these diilercnt ty|>eson school progress.^ 

2. Make a chart indicating several types of individual diHervnces of 
secondary youth, and point out corresponding school provision for 
each, 

3. Sdect a high school of appropriate size and evaluate it as an 
timum institution for the education of adolescent youth. 

4. Evduate die thetn-ies on which the non-public secondary school is 
defended. 
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5, Compare the advantages and disadvantages of the 6-yy2 {dan as 
compared with the 6-4-4 ^^'Hat is the outlook for the jiuniixr 
college? 

6. What are the contributions of accrediting agencies to secondary 
education? Select out such agency and study its standards. What are 
the contributions of the Oioisrrative Study of Secondary School 
Standards? I'o what extent is an evaluation through this procedure 
hdpful? 

7. What controls arc exercised in your slate through the state super- 
visory function? 

8, Plan a tvpc of organisation for sccon<l;»ry youth which seems best 
to provide for continuous educational progress. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

Organizing the Pupil Personnel 
Services 


THROUGHOUT this text wc have been consider* 
ing the various elements associated with the pupil j^rsonncl func* 
tion. It should be helpful to review the detioition of this function, 
namely, the provision for those services and activities ]K'rtaining to 
the welfare of childhiKid and youth, l>oth within the school and 
within the community, to the immediate end that the abilities, inter*’ 
ests, and needs of each child arc realized and his greater development 
and g(x>d achieved, and to the ultimate end that all pupik con bC'* 
come happy, useful, and contributing members of ever larger social 
groups. This is an important a..signmcnc for the administrator and 
indicates the broad approach essential as he begins the task of or- 
gtmiztng the function. Wc want u> emphasize here that this text ctm- 
cctvcs this function to be of broad and far-reaching scope. Its eflFec- 
tivcncss can only be realized accordingly. 

This chapter proposes tti discuss the principles essential to organiz- 
ing the pupil personnel function, together with elements necessary 
to effective service. Application of these principles and elements will 
then be made to types of organiz.uions adapted to school districts by 
size and function. Procedures in setting up programs will be pro- 
posed. 

PiuNaPLES' Essential!, to ti-ie Orcanizxtion of the Services 

PhUosophicai Approach. Throughout this book wc have been in- 
dicating the elements essential to the pupil administrative function, 
together with the principles which should govern the operation of 
, 455 . 
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each. Pervading this function there has been the fundamental phi> 
losophy' that education is a stK'ial process in which the child comes 
more and more to share in the total community consciousness of 
which he is definitely a part. Each child has his own (personality pat> 
tern, the development of which is his own natural right and society’s 
obligation. This involves the n'/jo/r child concept. Education has its 
obligation to develop him physically, ft^entally, socially, morally, 
emotionally, and spiritually. To this end the integrative approach is 
essential, and education must Ik conceived as a cooperative process, 
not only within the school but within the school community. The 
school is but one agency in this process, although it must assume the 
resjxpnsibility for directing it. The home also is detinitely accountable 
and must be constantly strengthened. The community h.ts its re- 
sprtnsibiliiy. The problem is to crwjrdinate all desirable learning situ- 
ations with responsibilities for them into an Cilucational pattern so 
that the stated objectives may be realized'. 

Since the administrative process begins with the loc.ition and as- 
sumption of leadership, authority, and responsiltility, he v\^o under- 
takes it must naturally accept a jH*rvading philow>phic.il approach. 
Having done so, he is ready to plan his organization and create the 
essential environment. 

Principles of Action. The following principles of action are essen- 
tial in setting up the required pupil personnel function and its ,id- 
ministration: 

1. Providing for the pupil personnel service is essentially an admin- 
istrative function. This juinciple involves acccpt.incc of the lead- 
ership responsibility. It assumes understanding of the task at 
hand and a determination to fulfill it. It assumes a sympathetic 
acceptance of a lilwal attitude toward the child and his prob- 
lems, bathed in the whole child concept. 

2. A democratic form of organi/aition must be set up in order to 
achieve the best results, and must be administered according to 
democratic principles. 

3. Selcaion and assignment r>f personnel should be approached in 
a spirit of cooperative ende.ivur. Naturally, the lines of admin- 
istrative authority and responsibility must be maintained in ac- 
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cordancc with good practice. Everyone associated with the edu- 
cational function has his place; the task is to And and devek^) it. 

4. The organisation for the pupil personnel services should be 
geared to the general school organization and should be in har- 
mony with it. This involves a clear conception of the total edu- 
cational function and the relation of pupil personnel to it. Over- 
lapping functions may be difficult to dispose of. In some cases 
they may not be too important. 

5. The plan of organization should be adapted speciBcaily to the 
school community. At the same time, it should be flexible, avoid- 
ing the fatal tendency toward smugness and indifference to 
change. 

6. Every plan of organization should include all elements necessary 
to the service somewhere in the total educational pattern. This 
docs not mean titat each local district must make provision for 
all elements within it. In smaller districts a larger area, as a 
county or .state, must supplement local initiative. The point is 
that every child should receive that personnel service to which he 
is entitled. 

7. Pcrs«»nncl should be chosen for peculiar Btness in order to make 
the greatest contributions to the program as a whole. This ap- 
plies to both specialists and regular teachers. There should ^ 
no fear or favor in effecting change in personnel where the 
greater development of boys and girls is concerned. In fact, this 
should he one effective way to isolate incompetence. As educa- 
tion l>ccomes more and more a. profession, the competence of its 
.staff members should increase. 

8. Duties and rcsiwnsibilitics should be definitely assigned to cash 
member of the stall. The as.signment of these duties should be, 
in part, a c«)0{wr.aivc proccs.s. 

9. Development of the staff in .service is just as important as that 
of the pupils. If the staff members do not develop on their own 
initiative, adetpiate forms of stimulation should be provided by 
the administrator to bring about the necessary action. 

10. Statc.Iaws and regulations should be thoroughly understood .ind 
applied in practice. State services should be geared to local serv- 
ices and every advantage taken locally to implement than. 

It. Since education is a service, it is natural that its several func- 
tions should be scientifically approached. This applies no less to 
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pupU perscoudl. The service should be sumulated constautly 
through research and practice. 

13 . The pupil personnel service may necessitate higher costs for its 
iimallation md operation. This fact should not be a deterrent 
in the organization and administration; rather the outcome as 
determined and later realized should be considered a better in- 
vestment of the pupils' time and the taxpayers* money. 

13. The program, as it is placed in operation, must be adapted to 
the particular and peculiar needs of all pupils, without injustice 
to race, color, or social or economic status. No individual has a 
prior right where the cause of democracy is conceived. 

14. Some pbn of evaluative procedure should be set up to scrutinize 
the administration of the pupil personnel function. Everyone 
associated with the function should view this aspect as an essen- 
tial part of his own job. 

Elements Essential in the Organization and AoMiMSTRAntiN 

OF the Services 

With the acceptance of an adequate philosophic.il approach to the 
c^ganization and administration of the pupil personnel function, and 
a knowledge of the essential’ principles of action; the administration 
is now ready for the next step, namely, a review of the elements 
essential to the program. These elements have been developed 
throughout this text and will now be reviewed. 

t. The Attendance Function. The attendance function includes 
M understanding of the relation of stxial responsibility and the 
school, and of the significance of state laws and regulations, the 
school census, local administration of attendance, including the bet- 
ter methods of enforcement, and the prciilems associated with those 
peculiar conditions to be found in each community. 

The administration of the attendance (unction extends to problems 
definitely associated with non-attendance— its cnu.ses and their elimi- 
natkm. There must be Identification of non-attendants and an em- 
pha:$is upon improving the situation so that each child can profit to 
dbe fullm extent by regularity in attendance. Tardiness in any fomi 
must not be overlooked. 

Finally, the administratkm of the attendance function includes an 
WMkmaiiding of child labor, federal and ^te laws relating theretot 
n&d its edudnional implicatioos as well as local administration. 
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t'u:UKt. 1. Operation of Ccntritugal Educatiocul Forces Atfecdag 
Pupils Within a School System. 


2. Providing for AH Pupils. Admission of all pupils to school is 
predicated upon legal requirements and regulations. Assignment and 
grouping for effective pro^press, both in the elementary and in the 
secondary school, are essential in order that continuity of growth and 
devdopment may be realized. Promotion must be administered as a 
step progress in growth. 
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Promotion should be scientifically determined and failures reduced 
to a minimum or eliminated. Since the individual difiereiKCS of all 
children arc characteristic, provision should be made especially for 
those who vary significantly from ‘'normal” children, such as the 
physically handicapped, mentally exceptional, and those emotionally 
and socially maladjusted. 

3. Administration of Problems Incidental to a Wider Educational 
Prop-am. Those problems which ari^ as the pupils progress 
through the schf»ol years arc of direct concern in the administration 
of the pupil personnel service. They include quc-stjons of age-grade 
distribution, elimination, transfer, and adjustment, with plans for 
meeting the needs of varying tyjxjs of pupils in the changing school 
population. 

X better articulation of the several administrative uiiiis should be 
sought in order to .issure continuous progress of all pupils. Provision 
should be made for the transported an<l the tuition pupil, as well as 
for academic and min-acadernic types. The administMtion of s(x:ciljc 
activities to meet the ncctls c»f all pupils is definitely under^lhc scope 
of the pupil personnel service. 

4. Adjustment Services. Within the framework of pupil per- 
sonnel administration arc important services which are essential to 
the adjustment of the pupil'as he dcs’clops. Tbe schwl environment 
is of fundamental amsidcraiion, since every child should l>e provided 
an adequate environment conducive to his greater progress. It should 
present stimulating control patterns ss hich can serve as his frame of 
reference. Here arc included the health services with all of their 
implications, the guidance and counseling services so essential in 
constant adjustment and direction, and finally psychiatric and clini- 
cal procedures for the maladjusted. All of these services should lie 
studied as they contribute to continuity .and development. 

5. Evaluation, Recording, and Reporting. The evaluation of the 
outcomes of the educational program as it affects each pupil is defi- 
nitely a function of the pupil personnel service. Such admittistrative 
procedures as marks, tests, examinations, measurements, and the 
services associated with them should be included within the frame- 
work. Effort must constantly be made to improve both the nature and 
the effectiveness of the evaluative procetlures as well as the efficiency 
of all those associated with it. 

The keeping of records is a necessary accompaniment of the evalu* 
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ative process, and of many of the adjustment services indicated in 
previous sections. Procedures should be developed for the proper 
construction and management of records and for their use in pety- 
moting each pupil's growth. Important also, and dependent upon 
records is an adequate report to whom the report is due— parents, 
community, and state. Since home rc^iorting looms largest in this 
area, it is evident that major attention should be to a form of report- 
ing which secures lK>th better understanding and the greatest degree 
of cooperation. Pupil rqiorts to higher institutions of learning and 
to other agencies must not be overlooked as a part of this service. 

6. Achieving Personality and Social Adjustment. Fundamental 
to the organization and ailmintstration of the pupil jjersonnel serv- 
ice is provision for those problems which pertain to pupils’ individual 
and sfxiai |icrsun;ility adjustment. Merc, among others, one may 
include secret sfxicties, lx»y and girl problems, especially those which 
lead to serious consctjucnces. juvenile delinquency and crime, and 
contact with the courts. Provision should be made for sex education 
and its implications, an<! for those character-building activities which 
lead to moral and spiriiu.il uplift. Leadership should be identified 
and developed. 

Many of these activities and problems radiate out into the home 
and community. The schind and the home are twin institutions for 
childhood development and as a consequence have much in com- 
mon. IXtsirablc rclauoni.shi}>s wnth the home should be fostered. 
Many of the problems of youth arc to be found in community dis- 
organizing forces which should be undcrstoCKl and eliminated wher- 
ever (xissiblc. There arc many necessary contact.s to be made with 
youth-serving community organizations ami activities. Learning to 
c<X)j)crate clfectivcly with them aiul the home is a part of the pro- 
gram. C'hildren affected by the migration and mobility of the popu- 
lation bring m.iny educational pnWems which belong to the puful 
{personnel service. 

7. As Youth Leave School. It would seem at first glance that the 
ta.sk of the school has been accomplished when its boys and girls 
leave the school. However, this is the time for reflection, and for 
reviewing procedures which have been presumed to fit the youth for 
his next .sttp in life. His needs should l>c reviewed at this point and 
he should be appraised in the light of their fulfillment. The program 
in operation should constantly be rc-evaluated and readjusted as dick 
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ooaditions are stu<Ued. There are many opportunities tor contact 
with the community’s industrial and business pattern to ascertain 
whether youth are able to make the proper initial occupational ad> 
justmem. For roost girls there will be homemaking responsibilities 
aher a brief interlude of gainful employment. 

Of major concern to the pupil |)ersonnel service is the transition to 
institutions of higher education on the part of those who are ad* 
mitted to them and can proht by their offering. The sending school 
has an oUigation to ‘'carry through” and cN.iminc returns in the 
light of the needs of subsequent entrants. Finally, there arc the armed 
forces, to which every youth owes his potenrial service as a citizen. 
These touch the school at several jH>ials. 

8. The School Organization. There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the relation which re.spon.sibjlity for the scluxil organi- 
zation bears to the pupil |)ersonncI functitai. The rc.><Jer will have 
already noted throughout this text that the administration of the 
pupil personnel function touches the sih<K)l organization at many 
points. One m.iy conclude that, if line res|wmsibility dix*s not exist in 
die school system to coordinate the direction of the school organiza- 
tion function with tliat (if [nipil {)cr.sonnel. some plan .should lie 
developed to bring about this coordination cither on a statT basis or 
through committee conferences or diicct te.icher contacts. The point 
is to recognize that Uic two functions arc inse)>ara[>le and must be 
in harmony to further tiic principle of continuous pupil progress. 

To this end those responsible for the pupil pcrwumcl function 
should have an understanding of the nature of school organization 
and the traditional patterns of elementary and sccund.iry school or- 
ganization. They should understand recent developments in organiz- 
ing the elementary schools, as to ixith schrxil and classroom pro- 
cedures. The idea of kindergarten and nursery school sliouhl be 
grasped, as welt as recent proposals to reorient the young child in an 
organization better disigned to snuKith his educational progress. 
There are many problems peculiar to each community, best ilius- 
tnUed in the rural and sparsely settled areas. In this age group, par- 
oits should be closely asKKiated with the child’s progress as he 
nianires. 

The traditional seomdary school pattern is now widely modified 
by taetaa ci various fmms of school organization and procedorea 
yidiich idiow jHXxaise of accentuating individual pupil progress. Theae 
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shoiiddl be studied with great care and their aev^ £eatwes atUheed 
where advisable in adapting a plan of school organiaatkm to a given 
situatjoh. Such a plan may break sharply with current pcacdoes. It 
may be more costly, especially if extended upward or outward. State 
and regional contacts should be understood and applied. Ai«^y% 
the pupils' welfare and progress should be paramount. 

StATK OroANIZATION* and AUMiNISTRATION OF THE 

Pupii. Pebsonnel Service 

Since education is a function of a state, its primary responsibility is 
to develop administrative procedures to implement the educatwnal 
program of tlrat state, P'or the most part, the tendency has been to 
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FiGCRt a. Diivtriiiuiiwn of the Functions of ilit Pupil Personnel Services 
in a State Department of Education. 

place the emphasis of state school .administration on matters pertain- 
ing to business management and fiiivincc, taxation, state reimburse- 
ment, school district organization, school board relationsh^. schotd 
plants, licensing of professional groups, agriculture, and the curricu- 
lum. Administrative policies and procedures pertaining diiecdy to 
the pupil have extatded principally to school attendance, the school 
census, and child labor. Praaices and fx>Iicies among states in regard 
to these have didcred widely. In many states they have been owk 
ceived largely as matters for local administration. 

In view of the numerous demands made on educadon in tecesu 
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years, its scope has been greatly enbrged, and, as a ccmsequence, 
many other pupil personnel services have been added to a state's 
educational responsibility. Among them arc guidance, the health 
service^ exceptional children, transjxirtation, and measurement and 
evaluation. The state has been concerned here in extending cduca> 
tional opportunity adequately to all children because of the limita- 
tions of the small school district so typical in the United States. For 
this reason these services have been gradually extended stateward. 
The principal task now is to set up a state program which compre- 
hends the scope of the problems in the state and endeavors to meet 
them. 

In applying the plan suggested, it is necessary to point out several 
factors which must be taken into consideration. First, there is the si2e 
of the state and questions of geographical, social, and economic 
importance. Second, there are traditions and policies, both in the 
state department and in local communities, which may help or 
hinder the establishment of the program. I'hird, care must be taken 
to reconcile ovcrbpping of function, especially in regarjj to those 
services now adequately being taken care of. And lastly, there arc 
always the limitations of funds, ]K:rsonncl, race, private schotds, and 
dominant state agencies. . . 

Functions. The approach to setting up a state program for the 
administration of the pupil personnel services is the identification of 
the functions to be performed. These arc as follows: (i) slimuia- 
tion, (2) standardization, ( organization, (4) administration, (5) 
supervision, (6) coordination, and (7) prorntrtion. 

1. STIMULATION. Thc first rcs|x>nsibility of a state is to acquaint 
local school communities with state laws and regulations in regiird 
to pupil services. Supplying information as to desirable practices 
and procedures, as well as standards, in all fields pertaining to the 
pupil personnel is 3 part of this fuitaion. Studies in local communi- 
ties can be made and workshops set up to facilitate the state program. 
Clinics can be fostered and personnel prepared. Addresses can be 
given, conferences conducted, and inspiring leadership undertaken. 
The principal task is to stimulate local schtwl districts to do more 
for their individual pupils. 

3 . sTANDAMtixATTON. The State should set up desirable standards 
the pupil pcrstmitel services, for example, care of exceptional 
childr^ class organization, class size, equipment, and health 
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granru^. Preferred itmruaional programs and procedures can be out- 
lined. Teadier ^ucation and certification are most important* espo' 
cialiy M^herc spcciBc requirements are necessary, as in the cases o£ 
health, physically handicapped children, and guidance counselors. 

3. OKGAMiZATioK. Thc State department of education should have 
a twofold approach to organization. First, thc department itself must 
be adequately organized to administer pupil personnel functions. 
Figure 2 indicates a suggested apprwich to such an organization. In 
the second place, organization as applied to these services includes 
(a) setting up centers, clinics, and workshops demonstrating de- 
sirable practices, (A) identifying such specific centers in praaicc and 
encouraging visits to them, and (c) participating in organized means 
throughout the state or in other st.itcs designed to further the pupil 
personnel function. Teacher education and other state institutions 
should l>c visited l<i locate information as to needs and liettcr prac- 
tices, and clToris made to disseminate what is learned. This may take 
the form of bulletins and mimeograph material. Cx>nfercnccs in the 
state dcpartmcni as well as in the field may ret|uire a heavy time ex- 
penditure. 

4. ADMINISTRATION’, While .somc of thc functions indicated in the 
previous paragraph may be in part admintsiraiive, swte administra- 
tion .shouUl also include oversight of classes lor exceptional children, 
clinics and chiUl guidance centers, educational diagnosis, surveys, 
psychoiogictil and psychiatric services, transportation, and tuition. 
Provision must Ik? m.idc to administer thc allotment of state funds 
where prtiviJcil, as hased on pujiii units. Tt» ihi.s end child account- 
ing procedures .should be carefully attended to, a.s school census, 
compulsory ,scho*)l atrcnd.tnce, and child labor, lire administration 
of visiting teachers may come under state direction. Mealth services 
are here included as well as guidance-counseling. Some state depart- 
ments have develoiied measurement programs hased principally on 
testing and examination, as, for example, in New York State. A 
growing tendency is thc dovelopmeiu of the more comprehensive 
evaluation programs which involve a series of judgments and meas- 
urements each hased on all available evidence. Tlicse include ratings, 
interpretation of test scores, and anecdotal records. Such an evalua- 
tion program is definitely a function, of. a state dcpartineot educa- 
tion. A rather well-dcvcloiicd evaluation plan is the cooperative study 
used for the evaluation of secondary schools, which a state may use 
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to dasnfy schodk Some states have evolved similar comimdbjmaive 
rating forms for c^mentary schools. The administration of a t^te 
program involves both measurement and evaluation at many* points. 

5. supEavisioN. The functions of administration and supervision 
may overlap at some points. Supervision may extend to demonstra* 
don centers, visitation and conferences, ratings, collaboration with 
local administrative and supervisory officers, and in-service improve- 
ment of teachers and other personnel. 

6. COORDINATION'. There arc many opportunities in the admin- 
istration of the pupil personnel services for coordination with other 
sutc departments which have some educational oversight, directly or 
indirectly. These include, in part, the health department, library, 
highways, welfare, agriculture, finance, and the. courts. There arc 
many opportuniiies for collalxiration with federal and state ageiKies 
having to do with empltiymcnt, child labor, school buildings, and 
rdiabiliiation. Private schcxils and colleges offer contacts, as well as 
state schools, such as those fr)r the mentally incomf-Kicnt or socially 
maladjusted. Oxjrdinatioii with all of the.se agencies involves tact 
and insight if the welfare of the pupil is to become paramount.® 

7. VROMOTiON. While the state is fundamentally concerned with 
the administration of thoje functions which guarantee a state- 
mandated program based orf minimum retjuirements, it has a fur- 
ther responsibility to upgrade these standards wherever }H)ssiblc. To 
this end a state department should not only make known legislation 
in effect regarding pupils but seek by legitimate means to promote 
more desirable legislation. It slwiuld make available results of .studies 
and contributions of leatlers in the various fields. It should study the 
laws and practices of other states. It should study and make available 
the facilities of rhe federal government in this area; simibrly for 
best praaices within the state and oilier states. In short, the licst test 
of a state department in administering the pupil {Ktrsormcl services is 
the degree of educational leadership it manifests. 

Tvres OF ORGANlZ-tTIOV OP THE PoFll. PliRSONNEI. SERVICES 
IK THE SCHOOl. DlS'ntlCTS 

Approach. In every school system the proper administrative or- 
ganization must be developed which will provide hir the several ele- 
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tttenti emotial to the pupil personnel funaion. This organization 
shouldtBt the size of the system and the needs of the children. With 
an eye to the state's ovcr'-all pattern and within the legal framework 
provided, each school community must cut and fit its own pattern. 
Although the school must assume responsibility for leadership, we 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that many aspects and prob- 
lems of pupil personnel administration radiate out into the home 




aiul community lilV. '10 this end the' organiz.Jiion must make pro- 
vision for activities within the ^.omtnunity and dcvclv>p cooiHirative 
relationship with them. 

It is also imjKtrtani tr> emphasize that oil essential elements d a 
desirable pujtil personnel service need to l>c supplied to all children. 
In larger cities, this is fairly easily accomplished. As the district be- 
comes smaller in si/c, provision on a similar basis is obviously im- 
possible. Here a local organization should be set up which will fur- 
nish the elements as far as {xjssiblc tiirough limited staff and com- 
munity coojKralion. Larger units such as administration areas and 
counties must make supplementary arrangements for additional serv- 
ices as the needs and occasions arise. Th.ii community will indeed be 
fortunate if, through strong community cooperation, further su{^le- 
mentatkm becomes desirable and effective. 

Before proceeding to an outline of a proixwcd functional organiau' 
tiott for pupil personnel services, it is essential to comprehend organi' 
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zation of a schrxd system to include alt its administration functions. 
Figure 3 shows the major functions to be four in number, namely, 
suif personnel administration, pupil personnel administration, in* 
struction, and school plant and business administration. In a large 
city, each function should be in charge of an assistant sufieriniendenc 
of schools. The additional function, namely, extended educational 
activities, is in charge of a director attach^ to the superintendent’s 
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office. The scope of this function naturally depends on the nature 
and extent of the educational services olTcrcd. However, there are 
many points of contact with the other functions of a schcxil system. 

Preferred Organization, Figure 4 shows how the pupil j>crsonncl 
services may be organized functionaliy in larger school systems. 
Seven functional areas arc indicated, namely, health; guidance- 
counseling, placement, and follow-up; child accounting; exceptional 
children; coordination <rf school organization, articulation, and ad- 
justment; school activities and community contacts; and the psycho- 
logical and measurement services. 

Each of these seven areas should be in the charge of a director 
re^jonsible to the assistant superintendent. The personnel in the 
several divisk>ns will need to be selected and their duties outlined in 
accordance with the scope of the division and the needs and prob- 
lenu. Vital servic(» must be given first consideration, with gradual 
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extension to activities embracing the total services. At the same tirm^ 
care sh«»uld be taken that the whole service be not. too centrally 
directed. Not only shouhl {x>licses with schools^ principals, teachers^ 
pupils, and community agencies be cooperatively arrived at, but the 
administrative procedures should be deeply rooted within each school 
and community situation. 

Each director must have a knowledge of state laws and regula- 
tions and administer his division in line with sound educational 
philosophy and general school policy. He will need to work cch 
ojxrrativcly with other division personnel especially at those points 
where c<K)rtlinatkin is essential. Naturally, there are overlapping 
functions at some points, which will require time for adjustment and 
assignment. 

fONCTfoNs ASsiGNKo. l*hc functioDs assigRcd to each of the seven 
divisions are here omlincil: 

Health function involves knowledge of state laws and regulations, 
ccKJfdination with state and local licalth authorities and community 
agencies and activities,* health examinations, medical service, tiental 
service, schcjfd nurses, dietitians, psychiairists, speech and similar spe- 
cialists,* sanitation, health guidance and instruction,* oversight of 
.schord plant to stimulate health essentials,* mcntvd hygiene, sex edu- 
cation,* physical recrc.ition,* hc%ihh rcconis and reports,* summer 
camps,* safety cdiKatioiu* teacher health. 

GuuluncC’COiinsehn^ futu lions involve the guidance <ounscling 
sersuces and activities, home-r(K*m giii<!ance, vixatioiial information, 
adjustment and placement, contacts -viih community industries and 
businesses as to vocational <»ppi>rtun.tjcs, follow-up, rcicrencc d«u- 
incnts ami materials,* ctKirduiation with federal, state, and local 
placement services, work exjx'ricncc, relation ^s'ith higher institu- 
tions anil private schools,* minor disciplinary problems.* 

Chihl accounting incUules rcsjKinsibility for administration of the 
scho(»l census and schofJ attendance, with knowledge of state laws 
and regulatit)ns associated therewith, child labor, work permits,* 
exemptions for schtiol atiendancc, visiting teachers,* transporution 
in relation to attendance, truancy, ascertained causes of non-attend- 
ance,* improving schcwil attendance,* tardiness,* state and other re- 
ports pertaining to child accounting, court coraacts.* 

The function dealing with exceptional children involves know]- 

4ire rtvcrLippins functituu ami wil! m)uire coorainatton witti iHibcr dlvi- 
Thb accentuate tbc coaf^rrativc principle. 
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«dge of legal aspects associated with exceptional children, contacts 
with state and other organizations having to do with the function, 
provision for physically handicapped, ‘ntcntally exceptional, etnotion* 
ally and socially maladjusted children, court amtacts involving these 
children,* adaptations in school organization and attendance affect' 
ing seriously maladjusted children,* psychiatric ser\'ices, clinics both 
within and without the school, serious d^iplinary problems, super- 
visory relationships affecting these children.* 

School activities and community contacts involve policies pertain- 
ing to all school activitic.s, including athletics, schtxtl clubs, musical 
and forensic activities, dramatics, parties and dances, iumor societies, 
secret societies, sex education,* boy anti girl problems,* juvenile de- 
linquency,* schot)l and community rccrcatif)nal activities,* coordina- 
tion with commtmity youth-serving organizations, coordination with 
director of extcndctl educational activities to proint>tc supplcmcnwry 
educational needs of pui)tls,* pupil load, summer catnps.* parent- 
teacher associations and similar groups, stimulation of pupil leader- 
ship. In addition to these ftinctions, it is suggested that The public 
school relations might well be administered through this division. 

Coordination of school organization, articulation , and adjustment 
involves knowlctigc of legal aspects of a(lmissi«»n. admission and 
classiBcalion procedures, including pre-sch<K)l examinatiims and clin- 
ics,* grouping,* studies tif jiupil progress,* piomotion and non- 
promotion jxilicics, age-gra<!e tables, and reports,* transfers, retarda- 
tion, iransporlaiion in relation to pupil progress, tuition pupils, 
migration and mobility pntbicms,* remedial plans and adjustment 
procedures involving schord organization, articulation of school 
units, oversight of sch<x>i building and site to stimulate pupil prog- 
ress,* college contacts and reports, contacts with private schools 
within the community.* 

Measurement and psychological services include tlie measurement 
services, klcntiffcation of pupil characteristics, contacts with state and 
other agencies, cumulative records,* marks and marking systems, 
pupil reports, coordinatbn of records and rcjxxts in other divisions,* 
surveys, psychological services, case studies of pupils, coordination 
with state and local programs of measurement and evaluation, and 
research services. 

This preferred organization can be pbeed in operation in large 
cities and in counties where consolidation has reached sufficient pr<K 
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portions as to pupil enrollment and services. An advisory committee 
is indicated on the accompanying chart. It may be composed o£ dte 
directors, selected principal, teachers, parents, and advisers selected 
from within the community. Direct and indirect contacts with the 
home and the community are definitely within the scqie of the or- 
ganization. 

Modifteti Organization. Figure 5 shows a modified pbn of or- 
ganization for a me<iium-sizcd school system in which the number 
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of divisions is rctluccd lu three. Thc*^ include ( i) health services and 
exceptional children; (2) chihl .11 xiunung, guidaiicc-iounsciing- 
piacemci'it, anti follow-up; and ( ^) coordination <if school organiza- 
tion, articulation, schotjl activities ainl coinmiiniiy contacts, and the 
psychological and measurement services. The several functions asso- 
ciated with each of these have just been outlined. This reduced plan 
assumes that no function may be omitted; rather that provision 
should be matlc for each under reduced staff personnel. The scope 
of each service will l>c considerably cut down as the system gets 
smaller in size. F-ach functional division will cooperate with a func- 
tional principal'tc.achcr committee* with advisory and perhaps some 
administrative relationships. Constantly, the cooperative principle 


• Muy ioclvdc fwircnu or other ndviscr* as indicated above. 
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diaracteiiases tiie wtiole organization and its administration. This 
plan of organization may be placed in operation in the larger county 
school systems. Directors in charge may serve on a part-time'basis in 
smaller systems. 

Small School Organization. As the school system decreases in 
size, the staff personnel in charge of specific service divisions dimin* 
ish in number. However, the position of the director of pupil per- 
sonnel remains. The director may be a specially assigned person, or 
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Figure 6. Organization of the Pupil I*crsonncl Services for a Small 
School System. 


the function may be carried out by the superintendent himself. The 
health services should continue as a s()ecialized service; however, the 
remaining services should be combined as best suited to conditions 
which pertain within the schexd system. l*he suggested f>lan is to 
organize three principal-teacher committees to be in charge of se- 
lected functions and services ascerutned and assigned after a com- 
plete survey of the situation. These should be known as Service 
Groups I, II, and III, whose functions should be assigned. They 
should be carefully selected, being representative of the various school 
ccrtnmunities within the district and competent for the tasks assigned. 
An advisory committee from within the school and community can 
funakm as suggested for larger school systems. 

Wbfltevcr the size of the schord, the primary functions remain, al- 
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though now sharply reduced in scope. Provision should he made for 
needs and problems as they arise. The cooperative principle remains. 

Implementing the ParicRAM 

As a part of the policy, the baird of education should approve the 
plan of school organization, additional personnel, transfer of per- 
sonnel, budgeting considerations, equipment and materials, and 
new regulations. The plan .adopted may affect the local school or- 
ganization, teachers’ time, community policies, or relations with 
other school districts, as in joint services. All of these must be care- 
fully thought through and full information disscmin.iicd. It is well if 
as many elements as CHissible of the projwsctl plan <;f organization 
and its administration be arrived at cooperatively, and reviewed fre- 
quently. 

One of the major resptinsibilities of a suf>crintcndent of schools is 
the .selection of comi>ctent personnel to head up the various services. 
Those chosen should be adequately educated for the task. An in- 
servicc program of educ.ition m.ty he necessary at strategic points of 
deficiency. In adilition to competence, personnel must have rime to 
accomplish the duties assigned. A third f.ictor is the jixtng of re- 
sponsihility with the pcrstin who is assigned the duties outlined. 
Goals can Iv; obtained only to t!ic degree that these duties and respon- 
sibilities arc clear. A fourth factor is m.iking av.nlahlc suitable equip- 
ment and materials, a.s well as conditions of work. 

In all of this the cixjpcrative principle must not be overlooked, the 
working together for the best interests of all the Ixiys and girls. The 
advisory conimiitec can become a rc.il .asset if properly selected and 
administered. 

licginning in a small way through attacking the urgent problems 
of the schiK)! system, the program should grow as it feels the thrill of 
its ow'n accomplishments, .^n enthusiastic personnel is one aspect 
of this development. More important is the progress and develop- 
ment of the boys and girls within tin' system. The program must be 
constantly evaluated with this end in mind through procedures as 
objcciivcly determined as (possible. The ultimate criterion of success 
should always be the degree to which the program of education pro- 
vides for the continuous growth and maturation of the childhood 
and youth for whom the schools exist. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I, Evaluate, by consulting authorities, the principles suggesteJ for the 
organioaiion ot the pupil personnel seniccs in the light of good 
administrative practice. 

3 . Study a selected school system in order to apply one or mote of the 
suggested plans for organization. Make suggestions tor improve- 
ment. 

3. Study the organization oi the pupil pcrvonnci serviie., m one (or 
more) «,itcs What suggestions do you have to improve the services 
in that state ^ 

4. In revKuing the suggestions m.tde in this tost loi administering 
the pupil, vs hat goner illy neals to lx done in the tvpical Sihool 
system* lie sptulu. in your answer. 
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